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Knight’s move, or castle’s? 


Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 

a career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely 
to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 
engineers, economists and arts men: they all 
want to know where they are going to get:to. 

We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 
cannot always know for certain; partly because 
things move very fast these days, partly because 
people change their ideas as they go along. 

The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a 
Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 
move from the operational to the commercial 
square; the geologist or physicist from 
‘exploration to production; the arts man from 
Marketing to Personnel Administration . . . 
and all towards top management. 

And a pawn can always become a Queen. 

As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 


a man can make is constantly increasing. 
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weekends 
aren't 
made for 
work 


Your wife is right, you know... 
week-ends are not made for work. 

So relax. Take in appo and take 

time off. An appo adding/listing 
machine is as good as an hour a 

day to the busy executive ... saves 
time, saves double-checking, saves 
constant control of staff. It also 
proves its figuring in print. Add, 
subtract, list, by hand or electrically, 
with full or simplified keyboard. 
There are some hundred appo 
models to choose from, so you can 
standardise on appo whatever your 
work—a big advantage in your 
expanding business. And that’s just 
the kind of business in which BULMERS 
are at home. Details of the range 

are well worth sending for. Ask, 
too, about appo in automatic data 
processing—the tape control of 
tomorrow’s top management. 
Bulmers (Calculators) Limited, 
Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, 
EC3 . London, E.C.1. 
Telephone: monarch 7994. 





BUSINESS MACHINES 


Sculpture by permission of the L.C.C. Centres 
School of Arts and Crafts 
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FROM COUNTY DURHAM 


Yes . . . the county which is probably best known for its coal, steel and ships, 
provided the base for Britain’s first major. penicillin producing unit—the factory 
operated by Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., at Barnard Castle. 


This world famous company began operations in Durham in 1945 and found that 
Barnard Castle had much to offer their industry. The production of drugs like 
penicillin, involves processes which must be carried out under sterile and 
aseptic conditions, and it was, therefore, helpful to have clean air. Glaxo also 
found that local men and women were quick to learn the skills necessary for 
this new industry—new not only to Durham, but to the world. Today some 
600 people are employed by the company and a high proportion of their 
workers have been with them since they opened at Barnard Castle 13 years ago. 


Soon after the opening, extensions were under way, and a secondary 
production plant was established to handle the packing and filling of 
penicillin and other Glaxo products. ‘This plant is today one of the most 
advanced units of its kind, with every operation highly mechanised. 
Penicillin is no longer produced at Barnard Castle, but the position of the 
factory had considerable bearing on the siting of Glaxo’s new production 
unit at Ulverston, in Lancashire. Easily reached by road from Durham, 
penicillin from Ulverston comes to Barnard Castle for packing before being 
sent on to Glaxo’s headquarters at Greenford, Middlesex, using the 
excellent road and rail links between County Durham and London. 


Many industrial discoveries and achievements of past centuries have-been 
centred on Durham. The new discoveries of science are now being made 
available to the world through companies such as Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., 
who have found that County Durham still has much to offer. 
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Your car is on the ph 


The British Post Office has this week opened in 
South Lancashire the first public radiotelephone 
system for motorists. The new service enables 
motorists to make and receive calls from their cars 
to telephone subscribers throughout the whole of 
Britain; with it your car is on the *phone. 

The equipment is manufactured and designed 
throughout by Pye—the world’s largest exporters of 
mobile radiotelephones who have supplied over 80°/ 
of the mobile radiotelephone installations in Britain. 
For Post Office approved radiotelephones for cars 
and vans, write or ‘phone to:— 


MANCHESTER Pye Telecommunications Limited, 
140 Kingsway, Manchester 19: 
Tel: Rusholme 1558 
or 
CAMBRIDGE Pye Telecommunications Limited, 
(Head Office) Cambridge. 
Tel: Teversham 3131 
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PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 


The first Post Office Public Mobile Radiotelephone Service 
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Spray type deaerator tor 100,000 Ib/hr. 


Industrial 
Deaerators 


The recirculating deaerator developed by Hick Hargreaves 
provides a simple and dependable means of preventing 
corrosion by reducing the oxygen content of the feed water. 
Effective deaeration is assured under all conditions of flow, 
no matter how wide or rapid the fluctuations in the feed 
rate, whilst the absence of floats and spray valves ensures 
great reliability. Three types are available. The Straight 
Spray Type is suitable for handling feed water from 130°F 
(55°C) to 200°F (95°C) and requires no heating steam for 
its operation, The Direct Contact Heating Deaerator accom- 
plishes the dual purpose of deaerating and heating cold wate: 
up to a maximum outlet temperature of 180°F (82°C). 

The pressure type deaerator is capable of operation with 
outlet temperatures up to 240°F (115°C). 

Standard designs for all types are available with capacities 
trom 20,000 Ib/hour (10,000 kgs/hour) to 450,000 |b/hour 
(200,000 kgs/hour). 


Hick Hargreaves 


AND COMPANY LTD : BOLTON 


H 150 D 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


EXCLUSIVE! 





EXCLUSIVE! 
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Only a man with an 
outsize head... 


| . « « could remember what Diehl Memory registers 
hold! Just one of the exclusive features of Diehl 
Supermatic Calculators. Here are the facts: 
Registers store figures while adding, subtracting, 
multiplying or dividing 
SUPERMATICALLY 
+ — xX + 
TRANSFERS switch results between registers giving 
error-proof answers 
» ». and now 
SINDEX forward multiplication extends Diehl’s 
most exclusive range of calculators. 
The implication is 
obvious .. . see 
Diehl now. 


~~ Liteh | 
SUPERMATIC 
CALCULATORS 





ARCHIMEDES — DIEHL MACHINE CO. LTD. 





| Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, s.W.!. 


Telephone: ABBey 2014 





TD. 
NI. 
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oseeeeeee St WHIT Sell more for you, too 


by the youd? 


Here in Chamberlain Square, Birmingham, the statue commemorating Joseph Priestley 
has in its plinth the standard measurements of a foot, two feet, a yard, and 

a metre. It is impossible, unfortunately, to buy heat treatment 

furnaces by the yard. In Birmingham, however, Birlec has designed o 

range of standard furnaces of various types 

from which most production requirements can be met. 

Birlec standard furnaces for annealing, brazing, carburising, 


hardening, normalising, tempering, and nitriding. 


Standard Furnace Division of 


BIRLEC LIMITED 


, An A.E.I. Company 


ERDINGTON - BIRMINGHAM 24 - Tel: EASt1544 


LONDON: SHEFFIELD* GLASGOW 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE * JOHANNESBURG & 


A Scottish 
Coxswain 


DANGER ~@ 


and London 


Salesmen are trained by Tack in Canada and Italy, 
Holland and South Africa, Eire and Belgium, 
Australia and Norway. . 

All over the world, the most successful salesmen 

are Tack trained. 

Whatever the product or local difficulties, the unique 
Tack training means extra sales for thousands 

of companies. 


The life-boat service depends en- 
tirely on voluntary contributions. 
Your donation may help to save 
someone’s life. Send it to:— 


init en entel aban menruabie Cure ROYAL NATIONAL 


T ei CK | LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 


£9/9C 


| LONDON, S.W.! 
Organisation | Treasurer: 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, K.G, 
Longmoore Street, London, S.W.1. VICtoria 5001 Secretary: 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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NOW: PAN AM FIRST 
WITH THE BIG JETS 
ROUND THE WORLD 


The first globe-circling PURE JET service! Fastest to the Middle 
East, India and the Orient, 


Pan Am 707 Jet Clippers* now serve Frankfurt, Istanbul, 
Beirut, Karachi, Calcutta, Bangkok and Hong Kong—linking 
with Trans-Pacific Jet Clipper services at Tokyo to form a giant, 
Round-The-World JET network! 

Pan American sets a new standard of luxury along the Round- 
The-World routes by extending its famous deluxe President, Special 
service. Or, you can choose money-saving, low-cost fares. 

You'll enjoy quiet, vibration-free comfort aboard the Big Jet 
Clippers— Pan Am’s 707s—largest and fastest airliners ever to fly 
Round-The-World routes. 

Why fiy any other way than with the airline that was first 
Round The World—Call your travel agent OL trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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London-Calcutta-Tokyo Route. 
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Another “100 Chemical Plants” 
swing ashore 


When you buy from Allied Chemical, it’s like having 
a chemical company in your back yard—over 100 
plants turning out more than 8,000 chemicals for 
world-wide industry and agriculture... 


It takes a large industrial complex to manufacture one of the 
most complete chemical lines in the world . .. Allied’s seven 
manufacturing divisions operate over 120 plants, mines, technical 
service and research laboratories. And these facilities, plus a 
wealth of technical skill and experience, are as close as your 
Allied Chemical distributor. 


PLASTICS 

Allied makes a-c Polyethylene, a low-molecular-weight poly- 
mer that adds brilliant color and gloss.to molded products; im- 
parts toughness and mar resistance to waxes, paints and coated 
board. Then there’s Allied’s new type nylon—PLAsSKON nylon 
molding and extrusion compounds based on caprolactam. For 
other plastic applications, PLASKON provides urea, melamine, 
alkyd, polyester and other resins. 


THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY 

Allied’s chemicals are basic to most processing needs. Be it tons 
of soLvay soda or custom lots of B & A biochemical reagents, 
world-famous Allied Chemical quality is in every shipment. 


IN AGRICULTURE 

For more than 50 years, Allied has been serving agriculture in 
fields, pastures, orchards and ranches the world over. ARCADIAN 
fertilizers today are raising the yields of virtually every type of 
crop. PROCADIAN urea feed supplement builds healthier, meaty 
cattle. And, ORCHARD BRAND’spray materials protect crops and ani- 
mals from insects and disease. 


aaeaesseseaaaeahhahaabaaaa’ 


EXPORTS TO SWEDEN 


HAVE you thought about Sweden when it concerns your 
planning for trading with the Outer Seven? Sweden is a 
small country with about eight million people, but the 
buying capacity is big on account of the high living 
standard. It is, however, a difficult market because the 
wholesalers and retailers demand, and get, a first class 
service, and the best results can only be obtained if 
deliveries are made from stock held in Sweden. 


We can offer excellent facilities to anyone wishing to 
sell in Sweden :— 


(1) First class management with plenty of experience 
of the market. 


(2) Our own warehousing and distributing organization 
(very difficult to get in Sweden). 


(3) Our own office, which is well equipped with modern 
machinery. 


This organization is the subsidiary selling Company of 
a large British Company with a long record of successful 
selling in the Swedish market. 


It is big enough to handle more lines and we would be 
interested to discuss the marketing of products in Sweden 
with manufacturers interested in utilizing a first class 
distributing organization. 


Please communicate with Managing Director, Box No. 1225 


444 444444444444444444444464 





ALLIED CHEMICAL AND THE SPACE AGE 


Allied Chemical offers some 30 products for the space age. A 
new easy-to-read booklet entitled “Allied Chemical and the 
Space Age” is available without cost. Just write for one. 

You can get more information on Allied in our booklet, “Intro- 
ducing Allied Chemical International.” Ask your Allied Chemical 
distributor, or write for it on your company letterhead to your 
nearest Allied Chemical International office. 


The capitalized names are trademarks of Allied Chemical. 


















ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. 14 

Executive Office 

40 Rector Street, New York, 6 N.Y. 

Office for Mexico and Central America 

Paseo de la Reforma 76, Oficina 401 

Mexico 6, D. F., Mexico 
Regional Service Representative 
Lima, Peru 
European Office 
19 Avenue des Arts, Brussels 4, Belgium 
Far East Office 
P.O. Box 576, Hong Kong 
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GEORGIAN 
BAY AREA 


on the doorstep of 


CANADA’S GREATEST MARKET 


Central Ontario contains % of 
Canada’s industry and buying 
power. These natural gas served 
communities offer exceptional 

ities to industry estab- 
lishing in Canada. Excellent 


For full information about this 
and other areas contact : 
industrial Development Division 


(Sonsumers’ (“as 


19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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A Gase fo; eeepeaeee 





& load empty cans in corrugated 
ases, stack into store, combined 

with issuing acco ording to 

production requirements. 





















Transferring finished goods 

from pr ae enn and 

stacking ases 
high i in winactreoun, 


Loading and assembling 
of finished goods. 


One ton of goods handled 
and despatched. 


To complete the mechanisation of their plant Foster Clark 
Ltd., have chosen Conveyancer Fork Trucks fitted with 
the Load Clamp attachment. Since the installation, 

there has been an estimated saving of 80% in the overall 
handling costs. Write for free illustrated literature 


of the Range of Conveyancer Fork Trucks FORK TRUCKS.LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON 
Telephone: 35241, Grams: Hydraulics, Warcington 





John Lysaght's Bristol Works Limited 
Bristol 2 dysaght - De Vilbiss Division) WhO Were 
responsible for the manufacture and in- 
stallation of the entire paint plant 
congratulate the Ford Motor Company 
Limited on the magnificent achievement 
marked by the opening of the new 
Paint, Trim and Assembly Building at 


Dagenham 
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Family worries for Mr. Care tue 









BU: 
: In 
Got the cares of the world on | You can let The Northern take | Good idea. Thanks for the tip. ie 
your shoulders, Mr. Care? | care of that, you know. | ow 
\ s 9 7. S11 S NT a ; 
A wan with « family can’t help | How do you mean? You'll like The Northern. They’re oe 
being worried, Mr. Carefree. | Just take outa life policy with The | such friendly people. They go out Pay 
There’s a mortgage on my house | Northern-and bob’s your uncle! | oftheir way to help you. Remem- Cred 
and... | Thatclearsthe mortgageifyoudie. | ber the name:—The Northern. CO) 
Schy 
Root 
YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 
SOMe 
Northe mM {[: 
Lone 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED Mon 
LONDON | ABERDEEN Price 
FIRE * LIFE * MARINE ACCIDENT * MOTOR 1 Moorgate | | Tadees Wiesace : 






* PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 





HOUSEHOLD 





Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £94,000,000 
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VOLUME CXCIII . NUMBER 6062 


[Making Sense Of HistOry o.com 414° 


Who Won the 


Election? 


VERYBODY knows now who lost the election. In a way Mr Macmillan 

stole his own thunder by completing the hat-trick so competently ; all 

the talk ever since has been about the Opposition and its plight. But the 
really important question now is: Who really won the election ? What sort 
of Tory men, and what kind of Tory measures, are going to guide the country’s 
political and economic life in the next four or five years ? The verdict, after 
scrutinising the refurbished list of Ministers and the sensible expectedness of 
Tuesday’s Queen’s Speech (which is analysed on page 398) must be Not Proven 
yet. What is wanted is a new burst of creative imagination (not only, or 
necessarily, of bills) ; what we may get could be just the mixture as before. 

The new Government is not as good, on the face of it, as the old one was 
when it was new. There are three reasons for thinking this. The first is that 
too many men at the top are still the same ; with their stint done, and their 
appetite for innovation dulled, they would do better with a fresh start elsewhere. 
The second reason is different: it is that some good men have been allowed to 
go altogether ; one conspicuous case (apart from Mr Lennox-Boyd, who has 
wanted to go for some long time) is Mr Aubrey Jones. The third reason is 
that, especially in some key middle posts, the new incumbents do not generally 
appear to be as good as the best of those who have moved up, on or out ; there 
are signs that the well may be running dry. 

The outsider, of course, should not carp too confidently. Ministry-making 
is a very personal business. All governments reflect, rightly as well as inevitably, 
the predilections of the day’s Prime Minister ; all are bounded in quality by 
the material available ; all are the resultant, in greater or less degree, of the 
personal and political forces inside the ruling party in Parliament. Mr 
Macmillan’s first aim at the top of his Cabinet was, presumably, to hold the 
personal balance which was established when he became Prime Minister and 
Mr Butler did not. Even apart from Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s doggedly-staked claim 
to carry on at the Foreign Office (and Mr Macmillan himself said on television 
not long ago that survival was the politician’s first art), the mere thought of 
moving him on now would have thrown up the clashing claims of Mr Butler 
himself and the younger aspirants. So a new and characteristically deft concordat 
is made which gives Mr Butler, already Home Secretary and Leader of the 
Commons, the extra weight and leverage of party chairman. The younger 
aspirants do a sideways step: Mr Macleod, still very hopefully, to the challenge 
of Colonies, and Mr Sandys, pertinaciously but not at all so hopefully, to the 
new device of Aviation. Mr Selwyn Lloyd and, accordingly, the admirable Mr 
Amory (who, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, holds a post that Mr Butler has 
already had) stay where they are. In theory, there could have been a more promis- 
ing deployment ; in practice, the balance is held ; it is the Macmillan equation. 

So, too, lower down in the ranks. The appointments reflect Mr Macmillan’s 
own very personal view of the blend there ought to be in a Tory Government 
between the different sorts or classes of Tory MP: the soldiers, the aristocrats, 
the grammar school boys and the women. The range of his choices had already 
been decided by the constituency committees and the voters. It is certainly 
very hard to put a finger straightaway on the new Macleods and Maudlings 
among them. Sir Keith Joseph ? Mr Rippon? Conceivably Mr Barber, who 
comes from being the Prime Minister’s own PPS to be Economic Secretary at the 
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Treasury, could be one ; equally, he could have had a lucky 
start. The Treasury, in fact, seems to be plainly weakened by 
the shuffle. For a second time in well under two years its twin 
secretaries are changed together. Mr Simon well deserves his 
elevation to be Solicitor General ; and Mr Erroll will be a 
stout aide to Mr Maudling at the Board of Trade. But these 
moves left the Chancellor, who is a modest man, lonely on his 
eminence. No doubt that is why Sir Edward Boyle now comes 
back again to be Financial Secretary ; he is able as well as 
experienced, but he belongs to the Fabian left of the Tory 
party, rather than to the liberal left, and the core of his 
Treasury experience before was the melancholy collapse of 
Mr Butler’s economic expansion into controls to combat infla- 
tion. And the task, and test, of the Treasury now (and of the 
new Minister of Labour, Mr Heath) is precisely to see that this 
does not happen again. 


HAT the renovated Tory team have to do, in fact, is to 

ride the new boom with skill enough—and confidence 
enough—for them not to have to dismount suddenly because 
it seems to be running away. Mr Gaitskell was, of course, 
right when he said during the election campaign that the 
recipe for Britain now is to expand production so rapidly 
that the resources, physical and financial, will be available for 
social reforms and for overseas commitments without need 
for higher taxation. The complaint against his and his friends’ 
electioneering was rather that the fruits of further expansion 
were being pledged before it was achieved ; that policies for 
industry and the economy were proposed which would make 
expansion at home (and trust in the pound abroad) much 
less not more likely ; and that, by amicable arrangement, the 
trade unions were likely to pre-empt too much too soon in 
wages. It is into just these sins—of economic protectionism 
and inflationary wage settlements for the sake of industrial 
peace—that the Tories themselves must above all not fall, 
if Mr Macmillan’s second term is to have wider horizons of 
opportunity and freedom than his first. 

The election campaign confirmed two disturbing facts. One 
was that all the parties are more or less protectionist in their 
attitudes to the country’s established industries and occupa- 
tions ; the other was that none would really yet face the 
problem of the premature and inhibiting pressure exerted 
upon costs by the trade unions whenever expansion gets 
under way. All of them said, indeed, that expansion must 
be the goal ; but none asserted with blunt enough frankness 
that expansion can be quickened and sustained (at, say, the 
rate achieved by West Germany) only by keeping costs down. 
This is not just the crucial matter of preventing wage awards 
from out-running the expansion in production; the trade 
unions are not alone in the pillory. It is true that, in the 
state of the economy now, the only likely check soon to 
expansion would be a chain of inflationary wage settlements. 
That is why, from the start of his new job, Mr Heath must 
be, not a peacemaker, but a one-man resistance movement. 
But the problem goes very much wider than this. 

Every bit of comfort and aid that is offered by the Govern- 
ment by its proposed new legislation and its new ministerial 
arrangements, whether to old declining industries or to new 
struggling ones, to agriculture or horticulture or fishing, to 
shipping or shipbuilding or air transport—or to science—has 
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to pass the one same test: of comparative costs. Will it 
improve the competitive position of Britain? Will it 
help in the adaptive process of positively encouraging the 
country’s resources to be used more efficiently and cheaply 
in meeting new demands and exploiting new techniques ? 
Or will it help to erect, for reasons of old local interest or 
national prestige, yet another dam against economical change— 
and so against economic expansion ? On the answers to these 
simple (but not over-simple) questions will depend the verdict 
on the kind of “‘ conservatism ” that the new Tory Government 
is going to stand for. The new President of the Board of 
Trade has a deserved responsibility—and an exciting oppor- 
tunity. 


M* MAUDLING’S responsibility and opportunity cannot 
possibly stop at our own frontiers. Competitiveness 
begins at home but ends, and is proved, abroad: “ expansion 
in one country ” is, for anybody but a communist committed 
only to communist means, a myth; for a crowded trading 
island it is nonsense. Britain’s interest is still in the freest 
trade in the widest area of the world. The time has come 
for Britain to display this interest in the most demonstrative 
possible way. The worst way will be to do it in driblets: 
first to announce, as is surely now inevitable as well as right, 
the dismantling of the remaining controls on imports of dollar 
and other consumer goods ; and then to say piously, but 
unspecifically, that Britain is, of course, always ready to receive 
proposals for freer trading between Europe’s “ Seven” (to 
which it belongs), Europe’s “ Six” (to which it does not), 
and the Commonwealth (to which it does) ; or that Britain 
is prepared, without saying how, to play its part with the 
United States and Europe, not only in stimulating the capital 
development of the underdeveloped parts of the world, but 
also in encouraging the sale of their developing products. 
What is wanted is a bold “ package” proposal saying, in 
terms, what we are ready to do: a Marshall Plan “ in reverse” 
—perhaps even (with Mr Amory’s genial blessing) a Maudling 
Plan ? 

This is politics at least as much as it is economics. The 
need of the new Macmillan Government is to prove 
not simply that Britain is a good trader but, even more, that 
it is a good ally. The last flicker of the atavistic wish to 
“go it alone” has faded with the bad aftertaste of the false 
reckoning at Suez just three years ago. As in trade and finance, 
so in diplomacy and defence (which is more needed than ever 
now the stage of negotiation may be near), the mission of an 
outward-looking and forward-looking British Government 
today is to show by its deeds that, with Britain’s own house in 
order and its own resources growing by its own exertions, it 
can, and will, play its correspondingly full part in (and not 
apart from) the collective action of its friends across the world. 

The prime need, in fact, of the renewed Tory administration 
is to pursue policies that are all of a piece: which means 
policies which are (without the capital “L”) liberal. This 
is true for Mr Macleod as he takes on the task, first of restor- 
ing political life and the rule of law in Nyasaland, and then 
of discovering the terms of a partnership in the Rhodesian 
Federation that will be both viable and just for black—and 
for white. It is true, at home, for Mr Butler in his extended 
bailiwick. Can any one man be at once a vigorously reforming 
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Home Secretary; the vigorously energising chairman of a 
triumphant political party, and the vigorously free-wheeling 
leader of the House of Commons? The answer to the 
question “‘ Who won the election ?” will much depend on 
the mark that Mr Butler (with Mr Macmillan’s agreement) 
can make in all these roles. The reforms sketched in the 
Queen’s Speech are a fair and necessary beginning. But 
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even more will turn on what Mr Butler can do to keep the 
Tories facing in the right way (which means left)—and, above 
all possibly (as some ingenious ideas described on page 400 
suggest) on the fresh air that he can encourage to blow on 
all the tired benches of the Mother of Parliaments. The Tories, 
since they came back eight years ago, have never had it so 
good as when they were liberal. 


Cyprus Confronts Its Future 


“My Government welcome the prospect of the establishment of the 


Republic of Cyprus” (the Queen’s Speech, October 27th), 


Does this 


bland statement fit the situation in the island as our special corres- 


pondent has seen it? 


February maintain that a house built during an earth- 

quake cannot stand. Others, who believe that the 
Zurich and London agreements can be made to work, main- 
tain that it is just because safeguards against further violence 
and conflict are so necessary that the foundations are somewhat 
complicated and unusual in construction. They acknowledge, 
however, that without a strong cement of mutual Greco- 
Turkish trust and confidence, the intricate new edifice could 
easily fall apart. The discovery of a Turkish caique laden 
with arms off the coast of Cyprus on October r9th, and Arch- 
bishop Makarios’s suspension of the work of the constitutional 
commission two days later, demonstrate the present weakness 
of this cement ; inevitably, there is real disquiet in the island 
about the future of the Cyprus settlement. 

Probably none of those committed to the London and 
Zurich agreements wants to upset them by force. But the 
Turks—and for that matter the Greeks as well—may feel the 
urge to prepare against the possibility of violence in case the 
settlement, for one reason or another, breaks down. The Greek 
Cypriots already have arms to hand ; it is known that Eoka 
did not surrender anything like all its weapons at the end of the 
emergency. The Turks, although they were not asked to hand 
in their arms, are believed to have been much less well 
equipped than the Greeks. But these considerations naturally 
did not prevent the Greeks from becoming extremely alarmed 
by the discovery of the Turkish caique with its cargo of rifles 
and bren guns, especially when they were told that this was 
not the first attempt at arms smuggling by the Turks. 

The archbishop found himself under very strong pressure, 
both from his own ministers and from his more extreme right- 
wing supporters, to react strongly or else see the initiative slip 
into other hands. The gesture that he chose to make was the 
suspension of the constitutional commission. It was certainly 
sufficiently dramatic and forceful ; but its effect, as the arch- 
bishop might have foreseen, was more likely to put the Turks’ 
backs up than to make them more accommodating over arms 
smuggling, the constitution or anything else. 

The present setback is the more unfortunate since before 
it happened the general opinion in the island was that relations 
between the two communities were slowly and steadily improv- 
ing. Only a few days before the capture of the Turkish 


Crs of the new Cyprus that is to be established in 


caique, Dr Kuchuk, touring some country districts, had been 
warmly received by Greek villagers. The work of staffing the 
new administration in the agreed proportions (70 per cent 
Greeks and 30 per cent Turks) has gone forward without any 
serious hitch. The archbishop and Dr Kuchuk have been 
working together in a co-operative spirit ; they have worked 
out solutions for various problems without any prodding from 
the British, and a recent isolated incident of communal violence 
brought a strong condemnation from both leaders. 


B OTH races do strongly desire to live peacefully side by side 

as they once used to do ; but the mutual suspicions and 
fears bred of four years of strife are still far too close to 
the surface. Those responsible for drawing up the Zurich and 
London agreements were chiefly conscious of the suspicions 
and fears ; if they had not been it is unlikely that they would 
have got any agreement at all. But the consequence is that in 
the construction of the new state much more is being done 
to divide the two communities than to bring them together. 
The establishment of communal chambers, to deal with purely 
communal matters like religion and education, is an obvious 
and comparatively straightforward step. The same cannot be 
said of the judicial system, where the impartiality of British 
justice has hitherto prevailed over racial antagonisms. Barris- 
ters who have to work within the new framework of separate 
Greek and Turkish courts and mixed courts when both races 
are involved fear that it will create problems where none 
existed before. 

On the other hand, the establishment of separate Turkish 
municipalities in the five largest towns, at any rate for a few 
years, is in theory a sensible way of dealing with a troubled 
situation where bad feeling abounds. The Turks are con- 
vinced that in municipal affairs they have been getting a raw 
deal from the Greeks ; their conviction may be exaggerated, 
but it is not unfounded. The Greeks, for their part, resent 
the extent to which the Turks have already taken matters into 
their own hands in municipal affairs ; it is surprising how much 
bad feeling can be aroused by a stolen municipal wheelbarrow. 
But in practice the solution proposed bristles with new sources 
of dissension. The Turks demand a geographical division of 
each municipality. The Greeks oppose this, partly for practi- 
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cal reasons, partly because they fear the Turks may manage to 
grab too much, and partly because they dislike the whole idea 
anyway. But their proposals for an administrative division of 
each municipality fall short of what the Turks want. 

No doubt, given goodwill and mutual trust, problems such 
as these would be amicably solved—many of them already have 
been. But without goodwill they can easily create more and 
more fresh problems. Unfortunately, although so much care 
is rightly being taken, sometimes at considerable risk of 
further difficulties, to prevent fresh antagonism between 
Greeks and Turks, very little is being done to foster a corpor- 
ate sense of belonging to one Cypriot community. Nothing, 
for instance, is being done to tone down the extreme 
nationalist bias of the teaching in both Greek and Turkish 
schools. Nothing seems as yet to be contemplated in this or 
any other field that would encourage the Cypriots to regard 
their own flag (“‘ of neutral colour and design ”) with at least 
as lively emotion as the Greek or Turkish flags. 


P ERHAPS it is too soon to expect any real movement towards 
a sense of corporate unity. At present, indeed, the Turks 
are reluctant to recognise that the authors of the London and 
Zurich agreements intended—as the texts certainly suggest— 
the new republic to be a unitary and not a federal state. It is 
this reluctance which is at the root of the deadlock in the 
constitutional commission over the powers of the Turkish 
vice-president. The Turks ask that the vice-president should 
have, in addition to his specific powers of veto, a general droit 
de regard, that is, a right to be consulted on all matters that 
come before the president. The Greeks would accept this ; but 
during the long-drawn-out arguments on this issue they have 
convinced themselves that, however reasonably the Turks may 
try to present their case, they are in fact virtually asking for 
co-equal powers for the vice-president. This the Greeks would 
never accept. 

It would be wrong to give too gloomy a picture of the present 
state of affairs in Cyprus. The problem of the size of the 
British bases, which remains outside the present crisis in the 
island, is still being argued out in London ; it is a hard nut 
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to crack. But there is much that is encouraging. The change- 
over from the British to the Cypriot administration has gonc 
faster and further than anyone expected. In many departments 
the Cypriot transitional ministers have practically taken over ; 
if the British were all to disappear tomorrow, there is no 
administrative reason why the new administration should not 
proceed undisturbed. The negotiations in Athens for a tri- 
partite military alliance between Greece, Turkey and Cyprus 
have gone smoothly and are said to be almost complete. Arch- 
bishop Makarios, although sensitive to criticism from his more 
extreme nationalist supporters (as the present crisis has shown), 
commands the support ofthe great majority of Greek Cypriots, 
probably including (for the time being) the communists ; the 
chances are that the early days of the new republic will not be 
bedevilled by open political strife. 

Above all, there is the strong desire of the majority in both 
communities to make the settlement work—largely because 
they fear what will happen if it does not. Both sides are natur- 
ally anxious to extract as much benefit as possible for them- 
selves from documents that only too often lend themselves 
to differing interpretations. But throughout the prolonged 
negotiations over the implementation of the agreements, both 
Greeks and Turks have set their faces against any attempt 
actually to change them ; to tamper with any part of them, it is 
felt, is to endanger the whole. 

If this attitude, and the genuine enthusiasm for their new 
enterprise that exists among the archbishop’s young ministers, 
could be combined with greater trust and confidence between 
the two races, then the new republic could still get off to a 
good start. It will be hard to destroy mutual suspicions and 
foster mutual confidence in the few short months that remain 
before the new state is established. One essential is to remove 
as far as possible the fears of both communities that the other 
might, if things went wrong, resort to arms. How can this be 
done ? One way would be for the British authorities in the 
island to seek the support of the Greek and Turkish Cypriot 
leaders and the Greek and Turkish governments for stern and 
thorough measures to secure the surrender of all illegal arms. 
This would be difficult, but it would be a big step in the right 
direction. 


The Government’s Programme 


The worthy legislative programme in the Queen’s 
Speech does not yet foreshadow any new 
surge in conservative thinking 


© fill the last session with bills of any substantial political 
content the Government had to scrape the bottom of its 
barrel. Sixteen or seventeen bills (with a promise of others) looks 
quite a businesslike programme for the session ahead ; but there 
are no surprises, and the departments have evidently been encour- 
aged to bring up legislation of a largely routine and utilitarian 
kind. The bill of most immediate importance is the new Local 
Employment Bill, which is examined in a leader on page 439 ; it 
fulfils election promises and offers some rewards to areas which 
voted Labour in protest. The mauvais quart @heure which the 
Jasper affair gave the Conservatives at the beginning of the cam- 
paign leaves its mark in the immediate place found in the Speech 


for early legislation on building societies. Mr Leather’s speech 
in the debate on the Address on “ scandals ” in the City shows that 
the Government should not be leisurely or narrow in its approach 
to this or to the revision of the Companies Act. 

Nearly a third of the proposed new bills are of interest to the 
City, investors and the business community in general. The pro- 
posed building society reforms are considered in a note in the 
Business World, on page 443. The proposal to allow payment of 
wages by cheque is dealt with in a business note on page 444, 
and a comment on the announcement of an inquiry into the 
working of the Companies Act will be found on page 443. The 
bill to improve the arrangements for licensing airline services 1s 
unlikely to be published until late in the session ; it requires from 
Mr Sandys the resolving of the almost irreconcilable conflict 
between the financial problems of BOAC and the claims of the 
independent airline operators to expand ; a brief comment appears 
in a feature on page 444. 
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HE most courageous and interesting bill, which could be the 
- start of a new round of measures to free the individual from 
governessy restrictions on personal conduct complementary to the 
dismantling of restrictions on economic initiative, is the expected 
bill to amend and modernise the law on betting and gaming. 
It is now eight years since the Royal Commission on gambling 
recommended that betting shops should be made legal and book- 
makers registered ; since then the maintaining of one law for the 
“ rich ” gambler with a bank account and another for the “ poor ” 
gambler who wants to pay cash has become ever more ludicrous. 
The dangerous growth of public hostility to the police, which the 
police attribute to the attempt to enforce increasingly unenforceable 
laws, has added notable force to the arguments for reform. The debt 
which the police already owe Mr Butler for his reform of the prosti- 
tution laws will be increased if he can make sense of the gaming laws 
—which should extend not merely to off-the-course betting, but 
inter alia to the fatuous muddle over church and other lotteries 
and games of chemmy in private parlours. 

The aim must be to accept the individual’s right to impoverish 
himself if he insists without opening the door to the wanton 
stimulation of the gambling appetite. Mr Butler will have his 
troubles with the puritans who believed that public morals would be 
destroyed by premium bonds ; but outside parliament the climate is 
ripe for reform. It would be ungrateful to expect the government 
to promise to reform the licensing laws as well ; but its liberal 
attitude may legitimately be held to imply willingness to look even 
at that thistle after it has seen how betting reform goes down. 


HE programme is fairly free from bills which are suspiciously 
Z. generous to special interests. But the undefined proposals 
to continue the subsidies to the fishing industry will want watch- 
ing ; they ought to encourage the modernisation of those obsolete 
operators who are increasingly cut out of inshore or Iceland fisheries 
by the protective actions of foreigners which the Speech says the 
government is going to continue to wrestle with, an undertaking 
that is critically examined in a note on page 407. Horticulture, 
in accordance with pre-election assurances, is to get aid in the 
form of grants—which are preferable to the higher protection 
that it has been so vocally demanding. Much depends on how 
effectively these grants are to be tied to modernisation and cost- 
reducing practices generally. More depends on the amount of 
vigour and ruthlessness which the government is prepared to 
embody in its proposals—under the heading “ encouraging the more 
economic marketing of produce ”—for reorganising and improving 
Covent Garden Market. Covent Garden is a tough nut notoriously 
long overdue for cracking and success here would be an encouraging 
indication that the general assault on restrictive practices and 
bottlenecks is to goon. The bill will no doubt follow the general 
recommendations about redeveloping Covent Garden and the outer 
fringe markets contained in the Runciman report in 1957. 


HE absence from the Speech of any notion of increasing the 
basic old-age pension under electoral stimulation is welcome. 
The principle should always be to alleviate hardship where it 
demonstrably exists, not to help everybody, including all those 
who do not need it, in the cause of helping those who do. 
Undoubtedly the government is starting the right way in under- 
taking to relax the earnings rules for pensioners and widowed 
mothers, which will require no legislation, and should be done as 
generously as possible, both to alleviate hardship and to keep elderly 
people in productive work. It may be hoped, too, that the govern- 
ment will look at the anomalies under which retired authors and 
the self-employed appear to suffer, inasmuch as any late spurt of 
activity on their part may well deprive them of pension. 
Also acceptable is the prospect of legislation to make legal aid 
and advice more widely available, presumably by adopting the 
Law Society’s proposals that the income limit for aid should be 
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raised from £420 to £600 and also, it must very much be hoped, 


_ by bringing fully into force sections 5 and 7 of the 1949 Act to 


provide advice before litigation. This might be done by means 
of the scheme, already discussed by the Lord Chancellor and 
the Law Society, ‘to enable those who cannot afford a solicitor to 
get oral legal advice at half a crown per half-hour. 

Among some miscellaneous measures is a new Mental Health 
Bill for Scotland, which in some respects may follow the lines 
of the one that was enacted in the last session for England and 
Wales, but which may also incorporate the proposals contained in 
a Scottish White Paper of 1955. In this case, some of the old pro- 
cedure may be retained ; but it seems probable that patients will 
be encouraged to enter hospital informally, and medical recom- 
mendation will replace judicial certification for many. 

The Speech also promised a bill for the statutory registration 
of medical auxiliaries—chiropodists, occupational therapists, speech 


‘therapists et hoc genus omne. The bill will presumably be based 


on the recommendations of the various committees whose reports 
were published over eight years ago. They suggested that there 
should be set up under the Privy Council a statutory body whose 
functions would include the maintenance of registers of medical 
auxiliaries qualified for employment in the health service; the 
recognition of training schools and courses ; and a standing review 
of manpower and recruitment. Since professionalism is so 
advanced among the medical auxiliaries, it is advisable to com- 
plete the edifice to match those erected for dentists and opticians. 

Another measure which takes a white paper out of its pigeonhole 
is the proposed bill “to bring up to date” the statutes relating 
to Charitable Trusts. This will not deal with the question of 
trustee investments, but will be based on the government’s com- 
ments, made in 1955, on the Nathan report of 1952, dealing 
mainly with the organisation of trusts. The main problem is to 
enable changes to be made after a defined period in the objectives 
of out-of-date trusts (whether because of their objective, the nature 
of the endowment or changes in political frontiers) and to combine 
trusts with similar objectives, and the tricky question of who shall 
initiate and watch over such changes. 

The promised bill to provide more effective means of dealing 
with young offenders is expected to incorporate the proposals 
put by the prison commissioners before the Home Secretary's 
advisory council, whose conclusions were given in The Economist 
last week. Eventually, only young people whose offences merit 
a sentence of at least three years’ imprisonment will go to prison ; 
the others will go either to detention centres or, in more serious 
cases, be sentenced to an indeterminate period of training for 
from six months to two years. The bill will also include an 
extension of compulsory after-care to more categories of prisoners ; 
the lines were suggested by the advisory council in its report 
published a year ago. 

Education figures in the legislative programme only to the 
extent of a bill to implement the recommendations of the 
Commonwealth educational conference last summer—presumably 
to enable the government to set up the central committee and 
secretariat in London, and to provide for the 500 scholarships 
and the teacher-training aid which was promised then. A comment 
on other references to education will be found in a note on page 407. 


HE reference in the Queen’s Speech to a. Nigeria Independence 
“Ee Bill is a reminder that the face of Africa will be radically 
changed during 1960, and that Mr Macleod cannot begin too soon 
to think about changing the Colonial and Commonwealth Offices 
set-up to keep pace. His hands will, of course, be pretty full with 
Kenya and getting the Monckton commission going in Central 
Africa ; but if some overdue thinking is not done soon, valuable 
opportunities for strengthening the Commonwealth will be missed 
—as they were missed when the provision of a Commonwealth 
service was first proposed and is now so sorely regretted. 








Remodelling 


| ie House of Commons is extremely con- 
servative about itself. There is therefore 
a danger that Mr Bernard Crick’s excellent 
Fabian tract on the Reform of the Commons 
(Fabian Society, 3s. 6d.) might vanish from 
sight in a mutter of disparaging comment 
from both sides of the aisle. But Parliament 
does not now stand so high in the nation’s 
esteem that it can afford to treat construc- 
tive remedies offhandedly. 

Mr Crick’s proposals have four main 

objectives : 

1 to enable MPs, singly or collectively, 
to confront the Government departments 
on somewhat more level terms in the hope 
of finding out what really is happening. 

2 to make it possible for them to play a 
more intelligent part in law-making. 

3 to equip them to deal adequately with 
constituency problems, thus removing any 
excuse for neglecting this essential part of 
their duties. 

4 to make the House of Commons a 
more attractive and worthwhile place for 
able people to be in and work in. 


“The more power we trust a government 
with,” as Mr Crick writes, “the more need 
there is for it to operate amid a blaze of 
publicity and criticism.” But in fact the 
system is so rigged that ministers can usually 
get away with the appearance of being sub- 
ject to criticism without effectively being so. 

Question time, for example, is supposed to 
be the minister’s great ordeal; and it is 
true of course that some ministers cannot 
even cope adequately with that. But, as Mr 
Crick points out, the MP-questioner is such 
a complete freelance, with such a lack of re- 
search facilities independent of the govern- 
ment he is challenging (unless he has 
accepted a briefing from some interested 
party), that he can usually be blinded by a 
well-briefed and intricate reply. MPs can 
ask a good initial question but, inevitably, 
they are weak on the follow-through. 

Similarly with legislation, so much ela- 
borate consultation has gone on between the 
department and the vested interests in private 
before a bill is ever published that it plainly 
makes for a quieter life for everybody if no 
real opportunity is given to the so-called 
“legislators” to reopen matters in public 
that have in fact been already sewn up. 


M® CRICK’S proposals are designed to upset 
the cosy arrangements which give the ap- 
pearance but not the reality of parliamentary 
control. The five main ones are as follows: 


1 An MP would have an office and a 
secretary provided on the premises. He 
would also—and this may be even more 
important—have access to a strong legis- 
lative research service, probably attached 
to the House of Commons Library. 


2 Standing Committees would specialise 
on particular subjects and have specialist 
staffs to support them, who would be able 


Westminster 


to “ go into” the evidence behind the pro- 
posed legislation before them, instead of 
accepting it at face value. 


3 Far more use would be made of 
Select Committees; and in time these 
should perhaps be merged with specialised 
Standing Committees. These would have 
access to the strengthened research service, 
thus deliberately creating sources of infor- 
mation independent of Whitehall and com- 
pelling ministers to face sustained and 
well-informed scrutiny. Select Committees 
should sometimes have power to send for 
person and papers, but Mr Crick is sensi- 
tive enough to charges of “ Americanisa- 
tion” to stipulate that a committee 
would have to make a specific appli- 
cation for such powers, which would be 
granted only for a limited purpose. 

4 The work of the Select Committee on 
Estimates would be shared among the 
specialised committees so that there would 
be a far closer scrutiny of estimates than 
happens at present. 


5 MPs would have salaries and pension 
schemes tied to some quite high grade in 
the Civil Service. In return it would have 
to be clearly understood that so long as he 
was in Parliament a member was expected 
to give his first attention to his parliamen- 
tary duties. 

These proposals are, of course, far more 
fundamental than anything that was 
suggested by the recent Select Committee on 
Procedure. Apart from sentimental affec- 
tion for the present historical and accidental 
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way of doing things, the main arguments that 
are already being heard against the proposals 
boil down to two. These are that, if MPs 
really began to learn something about a 
subject, they would not be so partisan and 
therefore so easy to discipline ; and that, if 
ministers really confided in MPs who knew 
something, the ministers would be able to 
evade responsibility by claiming that the 
specialist committees acquiesced in their 
decisions. 


7 these things might happen no one 
would deny. But that it should be assumed 
from the outset that whatever difficulties 
might follow from them would be insuper- 
able is to accuse British politicians of 
being even feebler people than their critics 
generally dare to say. And that of course is 
the third and least openly expressed objec- 
tion—namely that MPs have nothing really 
to contribute anyway. 

This is a dangerous line of reasoning. 
After all, ministers, who are the only check 
on completely private bureaucratic govern- 
ment that we have, are drawn from the par- 
liamentary ranks. One might think that ser- 
vice on a specialised committee would be 
good training. Furthermore, as Mr Crick 
hints, this sort of objection does an injustice 
to the assiduous MPs who already work hard 
and acquire considerable knowledge in the 
specialised sub-committees of the parties. 

What British policy-making most of all 
requires is continuous, intellectually rigorous 
challenge from outside the Government 
machine. Mr Crick’s reforms would not 
of course change the average politician into 
a genius; but they might help him to do 
his best for himself, his constituents and the 
country. 
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ATTITUDE TO THE UNIONS 


illustrated im a very impressive way the 

evils of Strikes and the abuses of Trades’ 
Unions. If, however, we want to get the full 
ear of the working classes, we must do some- 
thing more than this. We must show that we 
fairly appreciate the uses as well as the abuses 
of Trades’ Unions, and the better class of aims 
they keep in view. Mr W. E. Foster, we believe, 
expressed the other day, at Bradford, the 
convictions not only of the working-men at 
large, but of independent observers, and even 
of many of the class of employers (of which he 
is himself one of the most distinguished), when 
he freely admitted that the existence, not of 
strikes, but of combinations of labourers acting 
in union and prepared to strike if it be 
necessary, is almost essential for the interests 
of the labourers in any discussion with their 
employers as to the regulation of the rate of 
wages. But this once admitted, the existence 
of Trades’ Unions where these questions can be 
discussed and common action taken, is justified 
at once. The strike may be, and is, a fearful 
evil,—generally accompanied by consequences 


q Mr Black, in his able lecture at Edinburgh, 





worse than itself in the animosities it creates, 
the violent measures to which it encourages 
resort on the part both of the masters and the 
men, and the waste of property which it 
inevitably causes. But though the strike, when 
it comes, is almost pure evil—the power to 
strike, if properly exercised, which is given by 
reasonable and peaceful combinations, may be 
nearly a pure good... There is, we believe, a 
sore feeling among working-men, which, more 
than any other, induces them to defend manifest 
abuses, that the middle and other classes of the 
community are resolutely blind to their real 
wants and grievances, and determined to look 
coldly on all their best-considered aims and 
efforts. We are sure that we can only gain the 
influence we ought to have with them, in 
inducing them to reform the manifold tyrannies 
and follies of what we may call the general code 
of Trades’ Union law and custom, by showing 
them that we fairly appreciate and approve 
those of their objects, and those of their 
instruments for attaining such objects, which 
are legitimate and natural. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE SUMMIT 


How Many Days? 


ILDLY teased by Mr Gaitskell in the 
M debate on the Address on Tuesday, 
the Prime Minister did allow himself to 
imply delicately that a hitch had appeared 
from across the Channel since he told the 
electors on September 30th (alas, a month 
ago) that the “actual” date of the summit 
talks would be fixed “ within a few days.” 
His explanation did not mention France, or 
General de Gaulle, but it was plainly 
General de Gaulle he was taking issue with 
when he said that it would be wrong to 
envisage a summit meeting like the Congress 
of Vienna, — 

which tried to settle all the outstanding 
problems between east and west at one 
great conference. 
What the British Government is working 
for—and the concept would have been 
much the same if it had been Mr Gaitskell, 
not Mr Macmillan, supporting the Address 
—is a series of meetings over a long period; 
it would not expect spectacular decisions 
at the start. It follows that the Govern- 
ment does not, like General de Gaulle, 
want to delay the curtain while the stage is 
set. It wants to keep up the momentum: 
We would like a summit meeting at the 
earliest practicable date. 
Nobody would care now to say what that 
date might be. The French statement of 
October 22nd has set the process back so 
abruptly that the exchanges among the 
western powers are no longer directly con- 
ceed with anything so ambitious as the 
east-west meeting itself ; efforts are now 
being bent to get an early meeting of the 
western heads of governments, at which the 
Anglo-American case for an early east-west 
meeting will confront a French, probably a 
Franco-German, case for avoiding haste. 
President Eisenhower indicated on Wed- 
nesday that this meeting might well be in 
mid-December ; M. Couve de Murville has 
mentioned December 15th. Like General de 
Gaulle, Dr Adenauer is not inclined to 
hurry, as a message from our Bonn corre- 
spondent on page 429 indicates. But it 
may well seem important to President 
Eisenhower that the date of his return visit 
t0 Mr Khrushchev should not be pushed 
back too late in election year. A strongly 
expressed American wish might conceivably 
persuade Dr Adenauer to change his mind ; 
e General de Gaulle would still hold the 
ey. 


A Policy of One’s Own 


a M. Debré has not been able 
to say yet when Mr Khrushchev is 
expected in Paris, he could announce on 
Tuesday that Dr Adenauer had been invited 


for December Ist and 2nd. It remains to be 
seen why Mr Khrushchev is still dickering 
over the date (discussions were said to be 
going on over a week ago), but it is under- 
standable that he should find it tricky to 
explain to everyone else how Soviet pro- 
nouncements can keep plugging at the need 
for an early summit while he himself falls 
in with General de Gaulle’s fabian tactics. 
Are there second thoughts in Moscow ? 

Mr Khrushchev likes travelling, but his 
timetable is something he arranges to suit 
his own book, as the Scandinavians learned 
this summer. He is expected to settle 
for mid-January, although it could be any 
time in the first three months of 1960. What 
General de Gaulle wants to talk to him 
about is still equally obscure, although 
there may be some clues at the general’s 
next press conference on November toth. 
General de Gaulle cannot hope for much 
change on either Algeria or the bomb, but 
it is possible that if Mr Khrushchev persists 
in the idea of an African safari next year, 
the head of the French community will want 
to know what he is up to. 


HMG--SECOND INSTALMENT 


Gentlemen and Players 


| fy his second distribution of jobs Mr 
Macmillan has preserved a nice balance 
between the claims of noble blood and 
these of vulgar desert. Two viceroys’ sons, 
Mr Wood and Lord John Hope get the 
earthy portfolios of Power and Works. 
Both have great opportunities—Mr Wood 
to produce a fuel policy that both looks as 
if it had a clear thought behind it and does 
not add up to protecting uncompetitive coal 
mines ; and Lord John to insist that raising 
new public buildings, even or perhaps espe- 
cially prisons, is not the same thing as 
restoring ancient monuments. The House 
of Commons, particularly the miners’ mem- 
bers and Mr Nabarro, will welcome the 
chance of shooting at a Minister of Power. 
But has the minister got the power? His 
critics will be sensitive to any hint that, 
with Lord Mills in the Cabinet and close 
to the Prime Minister’s ear, all the House 
really has is a Minister of State with less 
authority than Mr Maudling, who answered 
for fuel policy in the last Parliament and 
was a Cabinet Minister. 

To help him in gathering fuel Mr Wood 
will have the Tory coal miner, Mr J. C. 
George, who before the war worked his 
way up from coal face to managing direc- 


torship of a private colliery. Indeed, this 
continues to be a good year for the non-U 
Tory. Mr Bevins, for instance, achieves 
full ministerial office as Postmaster-General 
in place of Mr Marples. He will be ex- 
pected to fulfil all the expectations aroused 
by his predecessor’s flamboyance—and ' 
would-be customers who still do not have 
telephones will not be satisfied with an- 
nouncements that those who do can have 
them in pastel shades and use a credit card 
away from home. But he will also have to 
tackle the two major tasks of turning the 
Post Office into a nationalised business and 
deciding what to do about television. 


Juniors and Peers 


MONG the new junior ministerial names 
those of Mr Geoffrey Rippon, at Avia- 
tion, and Sir Keith Joseph, at Housing and 
Local Government, are particularly wel- 
come. Sir Keith, a Fellow of All Souls 
with a background in building and in the 
City, has always shown an intelligent and 
constructive interest in social problems and 
is Clearly being tried out for higher office. 
Mr Rippon is very much a Sandys man, 
having previously been his PPS at the 
Ministry of Defence. But practically from 
the moment he left Oxford he has been 
active for the Conservative party in local | 
government. He was Mayor of Surbiton 
at 27 and has led the Opposition on the 
LCC for the past year. 

Mr Butler, having taken on three men’s 
jobs instead of only two, has understand- 
ably decided he would like two men to help 
him at the Home Office instead of one man 
and Miss Hornsby Smith. The latter, who 
has deserved well for standing up to Tory 
women and fearlessly investigating social 
problems, takes a Privy Councillorship over 
with her to Pensions and bumps Miss Pitt 
over to Health. Mr Butler’s new right 
hand is a former Minister of Health, Mr 
Vosper, who had bad luck with his own 
health and now has to rejoin the ladder on 
a lower rung. But he was a promising 
Minister before and there is no reason why 
he should lose in the long run by having the 
chance of earning the direct approval and 
gratitude of Mr Butler. 

One of Mr Butler’s former protégés, Mr 
Cuthbert Alport, will now answer for 
events in Central Africa with more autho- 
rity as Minister of State. The Common- 
wealth Relations Office has suffered too long 
from not having a senior minister in the 
House of Commons, so that it has seldom 
appeared in debate—and then as a junior 
lead to the Colonial Office. 

Now that there is little left of the Queen’s 
Navy, nobody notices very much which 
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peer is for the time being its ruler. 
Lord Carrington, who comes back from 
Australia to take over the bridge from Lord 
Selkirk, who has been posted to Singapore 
(both political High Commissionerships, 
which illustrates the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office’s weakness at the higher level) 
heads a branch of the financial Smiths. He 
cut his political teeth on Crichel Down. 
He was the junior minister who actually 
inspected the farm and came back, accord- 
ing to the report of the inquiry, none the 
wiser. Lord Chesham, who gets junior 
office at the Ministry of Transport, has been 
an able and resourceful ministerial spokes- 
man in the Lords and deserves a depart- 
mental job. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Backbenchers Revolt 


S one. might expect immediately after a 
A same-again election and a workaday 
legislative programme the exchanges 
between the front benches in the debate on 
the Address have been unremarkable. Mr 
Macmillan did contribute a fairly candid 
account of his metaphysical differences with 
President Eisenhower about the nature of a 
summit. But Mr Wilson was at his old 
joke book again and Mr Maudling was 
throwing out his old unanswered challenges 
about the exact controls which Mr Wilson 
would now be using if he were Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

But two developments in the House are 
worth comment. Mr Nigel Fisher’s first- 
rate speech from the Tory backbenches in 
favour of a relaxation of the Government’s 
grip on parliamentary time, his threat to 
abstain if there was a vote on the standard 
motion to steal private members’ Wednes- 
days, and his even darker threat to vote 
against the Goverament if it did not mend 
its ways in planning the following session, 
obviously reflected strong feeling on both 
sides, to which Mr Butler was very wise to 
show deference. In fact there was not a 
vote. But this was only because Mr Butler 
promised to come back after Christmas with 
a suggestion to meet the private members’ 
legitimate demand to be able to call the 
shots in some general debates in the middle 
of the week when they are likely to command 
an audience. Of course, ouside commen- 
tators have been urging this kind of revolt 
for years. It is a pleasant surprise to find 
that some people have been listening after 
all 


The second development, which gives the 
Labour party food for rethought, was Mr 
Leather’s speech on City “ scandals,” and in 
particular his taunting reproach to the 
Opposition for missing all the constructive 
opportunities for criticising the City’s weak- 
nesses, while covering it with a blanket 
denigration. The Labour party really must 
start learning something about the way 
Britain’s financial and commercial life is 
conducted before its competence either to 
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criticise vigilantly or to govern responsibly 
will be taken seriously. 


IRAQ 


Adrift 


HE question whose finger was on the 

trigger when General Qasim was 
wounded is no longer the most urgent one 
being asked in Bagdad. No would-be 
assassin has been produced, and the divided 
Iraqis have been left to choose their culprit 
according to the tenets of their political 
faiths. If the regime weathers the storms 
of the next few weeks then there will be 
a round of trials. Justice in the republic, 
however, has not been noted for impar- 
tiality under the heavy hand of Colonel 
Mahdawi, whose methods have created 
almost as many heroes as villains, If the 
regime falls, then the assassination attempt 
can be conveniently forgotten. 

More important to Iraqis, and to their 
friends abroad, is the question whose hand 
is now guiding the affairs of the nation. The 
government answered claims that General 
Qasim was dead by publishing pictures of 
him in hospital. He appears to be as alive 
as ever and still capable of displaying the 
familiar frozen smile ; but a picture does 
not answer the question. It is not likely 
that Iraq is being governed from a hospital 
bed by a wounded prime minister, with 
General Abdi sitting in one bedside chair 
and Colonel Mahdawi in the other. The 
nationalists pin their hopes on General 
Abdi, the military governor of Iraq, while 
the communists rely on Colonel Mahdawi 
who has served them well in the past. 

There are Iraqis among his detractors as 
wel] as among his admirers who believe 
that General Qasim runs the country and 
is capable of continuing to do so. Even the 
nationalists, who have been kept on the run 
by his henchmen, do not, publicly at least, 
offer General Abdi as a possible substitute 
for the prime minister. They believe that, 
if anybody can, the military governor will 
be able to keep General Qasim and Iraq out 
of communist hands. But while nobody is 
quite sure who is in charge or what he is in 
charge of, the only country in the Middle 
East that should be able to face the future 
with confidence will continue to drift 
deeper and deeper into shabby chaos and 
anarchy, 


CUBA 


Havana’s Pearl Harbour 


ATIN America’s anti-Yanqui complex is 
being blown into an explosively gassy 
balloon by Sefior Fidel Castro. In a series 
of oratorical television performances he has 
accused the United States of countenancing 
a bombardment of Cuba from airfields in 
Florida, an action “graver than Pearl 
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Harbour.” The bombing has so far con- 
sisted of two attacks on sugar mills a few 
weeks ago, and what his own police chief 
described as a leaflet-dropping raid by a 
couple of aircraft over Havana on October 
21st. The Havana raid coincided with 
terrorist action on the ground ; two people 
were killed and about 45 wounded. 

Sefior Castro’s rash words have provoked 
the State Department to an indignant, and 
remarkably lengthy, note of protest. Among 
other things, Sefor Castro is reminded 
that ex-President Batista used to make the 
similar complaint that United States 
vigilance did not prevent the rebel forces 
getting a regular supply of arms from 
Florida. The explanation is simple if odd: 
there are more than 100 airfields around 
Miami, and no radar. 

Sefior Castro is talking in a foolishly pro- 
vocative way ; still, the State Department 
has something to regret in having allowed 
the bubble of ill-will between the two dis- 
parate countries to swell so monstrously, 
This is particularly unfortunate when the 
United States is feeling its way towards a 
warmer relationship with its southern neigh- 
bours. However disillusioned many Latin 
American liberals may be feeling about the 
Cuban revolution, the American attitude of 
disapproval, accompanied by a submerged 
mutter about a punitive cutting of the Cuban 
sugar quota, wins no friends. 

Against this background, the British 
Government is having to decide whether to 
agree to the Cuban request to replace the 17 
piston-engined Sea Furies sold to General 
Batista with an equal number of Hawker 
Hunter jets. The State Department, which 
is trying without much success to prevent 
more arms filtering through to the Carib- 
bean, has protested orally against the deal ; 
on the other hand the Cubans would 
certainly present a British refusal as an 
example of Anglo-American discrimination. 
The Government, having made one blunder, 
can now hardly do right whatever it decides. 


TRADE UNIONS 


A Load of Trouble 


HE trade union leaders represented on 

the TUC’s general council have this 
week taken two hesitant steps towards put- 
ting their house in order. The first, decided 
strictly in the normal course of business, 
was to set up a broadly based committee 
(including representatives from both craft 
and general unions) to investigate the activi- 
ties of shop stewards and their connection 
with' unofficial strikes. The decision 3 
timely. In the last week, unofficial strikes 
have broken out on the railway dining cars, 
the Sheffield buses, the Liverpool tugs, the 
Renault works at Acton, the Glowworm 
Boiler works, the Bankside power station 
and the General Electric’s refrigerator fac- 
tory. This is a disturbingly long tally: 
which indicates either a high degree of irre 
sponsibility among union members 0! 
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Round the bend ? 


The most abominable growing pains can afflict even 
the most beautiful new building. Costs get hammered 
out of recognition, time schedules rendered senseless. 
Round and round you go (meanwhile wondering 

what the Board will say !). Unless —as a man of vision 
—you take that lovely by-pass direct to Costain. 
Costain’s skills, experience and resources can short- 
circuit every sort of building problem. 

Efficiently and economically. Without aspirins. 

Call in Costain at the start! 

For example, here are a few projects recently 

completed by Costain: 

TRANSISTOR FACTORY, SWINDON - THE KARIBA TOWNSHIP 


BEA WEST LONDON TERMINAL - IBADAN TEACHING HOSPITAL 
BP RESEARCH STATION - CIBA PROCESS BUILDING 


Richard 


COSTAIN 


Miitiieds 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Home Branches : Bristol - Canterbury - Grays - Newcastle - Plymouth - MIDDLE EAST -. RHODESIA - NIGERIA . CANADA . WEST INDIES - SOUTH AMERICA 
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more likely—a union hierarchy so bureau- 
cratic as to insulate the union leaders from 
the activities of their rank and file. In 
either case a TUC investigation, with the 
impetus which that gives to individual 
unions to look into their affairs before the 
TUC comes along, is clearly desirable. 

The trouble is that the present vogue 
amongst trade union officials to blame all 
their difficulties on communists and 
Trotskyists may hide the-real issues at stake. 
These are really two. The first is that 
trade unionism today has often become so 
negative that it lays itself wide open to the 
professional nihilism of the Communist 
party. Socialism in the unions is no more 
of a moving force today than “C of E” 
is in the country as a whole. The second 
cause of trouble is the tortured and out- 
dated structure of some of the major 
unions. The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union in particular, with its deserted 
branches and lively, but largely disenfran- 
chised works committees and shop stewards, 
is a case in point. There is a break in com- 
munications when the upward flow of 
grievances reaches the steward and the 
downward flow of authority reaches the 
branches. Until the two are brought closer 
together unofficial action by stewards will 
be the result. 

Hence one must have qualms about the 
ban imposed by the AEU’s president, Mr 
Carron, on next month’s national confer- 
ence of shop stewards. The conference 
arrangements are dominated by com- 
munists ; but they represent a real centre 
of power in the union and their views might 
as well be heard. 


Stripping Off the Veil? 


HE second halting step towards creating 
ee more attractive union image was 
the General Council’s decision to ask 
the communist leaders of the Electrical 
Trades Union to meet them next month. 
Their long-drawn quarrel, which has so far 
only led to an exchange of loaded letters, is 
coming to the boil again. But not a great 
deal is likely to happen at the November 
meeting. In the current series of union 
elections Mr Foulkes, the union’s general 
secretary, has been confirmed in office for 
another five years (though by an undisclosed, 
and- so presumably smaller, majority) and 
the other leading communist officials in the 
union do not seem to have fared any worse. 
Whatever the means of re-election—and on 
past history, some of them can be seamy— 
the results cannot help the TUC to get up 
courage to order a full-scale enquiry. 

The members of the General Council are 
in a quandary. They know quite well that 
the ETU’s activities cause disquiet to the 
public ; yet two difficulties, quite apart from 
their fundamental timorousness, hold their 
investigation back. The first is that the 
professionally anti-communist element in 
the union is far from being composed of the 

(Continued on page 407) 
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AKISTAN celebrated the first anniver- 

sary of its military revolution on 
Tuesday. On the same day, Mr Nehru 
and the governors of all India’s states dis- 
cussed China’s seizure of border areas 
against a background of rising public 
anger. It is natural to trace connections 
between these events and the simultaneous 
progress toward settlement of old disputes 
between India and Pakistan. 

A year ago, the Indian forces were 
almost completely absorbed in confronting 
Pakistan, particularly in Kashmir, but also 
along other border sectors bedevilled by 
petty disputes and incidents. India was 
inevitably perturbed when the soldiers 
seized power in Pakistan. Today, it is still 
hostile to its neighbour’s western alliances 
and resentful of the American military 
aid it has received; but now there is China 
to think about too. Speculation about 
an early Kashmir settlement is premature, 
and Indians have reacted coldly to Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan’s suggestions about joint 
defence plans. But they have not only 
become increasingly alarmed by China’s 
aggressiveness; they have also been re- 
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assured by some of the new Pakistan 
government’s actions. 

In the past, settlement of Indo-Pakistani 
disputes has been made more difficult by 
the swift succession of weak governments 
at Karachi, which dared not risk being 
accused of conceding anything to India, 
and often could not carry out such agree- 
ments as they did reach. The present mili- 
tary government, however, has silenced 
criticism, dispersed all the political fac- 
tions, and shown that it means to retain 
power for a long time. 


Pakistan’s Year of Innovation 


President Ayub Khan marked this week’s 
anniversary with two gestures; both had 
long term implications. He moved to 
Rawalpindi in north Punjab, with 1,500 
officials from Karachi, to inaugurate the 
creation of a new capital near the army 
HQ. He also promulgated his programme 
of “ basic democracies,” a five-tier system 
of partly elected councils, at village, 
tehsil (or thana), district, divisional and 
provincial levels. This is intended to 
educate the people in, and associate them 
with, economic development and adminis- 
tration; but political parties are still 
banned, and executive power will remain 
in the military government’s hands. 


LEGEND:- 
%* — Sino-Indian Skirmishes 
%* —_Indo-Pakistani Disputes Settled 
CPs ” Ceasefire Line 
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Over 3,000 officials have now been dis- 
missed or punished in the course of the 
army’s attack on corruption. (One argu- 
ment given for moving the capital is the 
need to get away from the corrupting 
commercial influences of Karachi.) Prices 
have been kept steady, partly by severe 
measures against smugglers and profiteers; 
20,000 evaders of income tax have been 
brought to light, untaxed income totalling 
£100 million has been revealed, and about 
£12 million of arrears has been collected. 
Maximum land holdings in West Pakistan 
have been cut to 1,000 acres, 2 million 
acres thus being expropriated; the great 
political power formerly enjoyed, and 
abused, by big landowners has thereby 
been curtailed. The new budget makes 
boldly unpopular bids to encourage new 
enterprises, domestic or foreign or mixed; 
their profits will pay no tax at all for the 
first two years. 

The military government, in short, 
remains confident, vigorous, and bent on 
getting results without worrying about 
how many internal enemies it makes, It 
can afford to be more practical about co- 
existence with India than its wobbly pre- 
decessors. At the same time China has 
been giving India more incentive to be 
practical about co-existence with Pakistan. 


China on the Himalayas 


NLY now that China has goaded Mr 

Nehru into publishing the record of 
earlier border disputes has it emerged 
that these began almost as soon as India 
thought it had regulated them by its 1954 
agreement with Peking. 

In 1955 and 1956 Chinese troops crossed 
at Bara Hoti, at Shipki pass, which leads 
to Simla, and other points. 

In 1957 they built a military road, 
linking Gartok with Yarkand, through the 
Aksai Chin area in north-east Kashmir. 
This is an uninhabited area, 17,000 feet 
high, and not easily reached from the 
Indian side. An Indian party sent to in- 
vestigate in 1958 was taken prisoner by 
the Chinese, who met Delhi’s complaints 
by saying that the area was theirs. 

This year, the Chinese have grown more 
aggressive along the border. To subdue 
the still restive Tibetans, they have had 
to bring in more troops and seal the bor- 
der more tightly. Indian sympathy for 
Tibet, and the giving of asylum to the 
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Indian patrol 40 niiles west of Lanak pass 
was attacked, losing 17 men. Chinese 
soldiers simultaneously approached India’s 
main airstrip in this area, at Chushul, east 
of Leh. 

The Chinese retort to all Indian com- 
plaints is that the areas concerned are 
Chinese and that the Indians must not 
trespass. But until 1958 Indian inquiries 
about maps that showed these areas 
(totalling 40,000 sq. miles) as Chinese had 
met with polite evasiveness in Peking, 
which repeatedly said that the maps were 
old ones and had not yet been revised. 
Now that the Chinese are on the border in 
force, they are stating their claims openly. 

These claims now extend to parts of 
northern Kashmir that lie on the Pakistan 
side of the 1949 Indo-Pakistani cease-fire 
line. Thus three nations—India, Pakistan 
and China—now control parts of Kash- 
mir. 


_ Indo-Pakistani Progress 


N SEPTEMBER Ist Mr Nehru and Presi- 

dent Ayub Khan had a brief but un 
usually cordial meeting, which gave fresh 
impetus to current efforts to settle their 
outstanding differences. Mr Nehru said 
afterwards that the talks had created a 
better atmosphere between the two coun- 
tries, The President said: “There is 
need for forgetting and forgiving; the 
time has come when we should be think- 
ing of having a more rational, neigh- 
bourly relationship with each other.” 

Their finance ministers had met in 
August to discuss the old question of 
debts unsettled since the 1947 partition. 
On October 15th a conference of officials 
got down to the details again. Fair pro- 
gress is reported. 

Ministerial talks about East Pakistan 
border disputes opened on October 15th 
and ended on the 22nd with an agreement 
that seemed to satisfy both parties. 
Pakistan is to withdraw from one area 
near Sylhet, India gives up its claim to 





ROAD ACCIDENTS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 





The Menace of Motoring 


another further south; new arrangements 
to prevent incidents leading to violence 
have been agreed; demarcation is to be 
speeded up. In principle, arbitration is 
now accepted, if negotiation fails, over 
disputes along West Pakistan borders as 
well as eastern ones. 


The bitter dispute over the irrigation 
water of the Punjab rivers is not yet re- 
solved; but at the World Bank and Fund 
meeting a month ago, Mr Dillon, the US 
under-secretary of state, said that “ success 
now appears to be in sight.” On October 
12th, President Ayub Khan said that the 
Bank and “friendly governments” (did 
this include India?) were ready to contri- 
bute $1,000 million to the latest plan pre- 
pared by the Bank and now broadly 
accepted by both countries. 


The complex record of this decade-old 
dispute was summarised in The Economist 
of July 12, 1958, page 115. The new 
plan is in fact understood to involve a 
cost of not quite $1,000 million over II 
to 15 years—about $460 million from 
America, $340 million from India, $110 
million from the Bank and $70 million 
from Britain, Canada and Australia. 
One 5 million acre-feet reservoir 
would be built on the Beas in India, 
and two, totalling 7 million, on the 
Jhelum in Pakistan; a dozen new canals 
from the Indus and Jhelum would bring 
water eastward to Pakistan areas hither- 
to dependent on the Ravi, Sutlej and Beas 
—whose waters would then be freed for 
use in India’s great new irrigation plans. 

Even if all this goes well, India and 
Pakistan will still have bones to pick— 
especially over Kashmir. But the conjunc- 
ture of Chinese threats, a stable govern- 
ment in Pakistan, 2nd western readiness 
to finance the Punjab waters plan suggests 
that the two countries now have the best 
chance they are ever likely to get of 
liquidating their cold war and achieving 
the friendship which both need so badly. 
This opportunity, if lost, may never come 
again. 





According to Road Acci- 
dents, 1958 (HMSO), 22 per 
cent of the vehicles involved 
in accidents last year were 
motor cycles, scooters or 
mopeds, although these 
accounted for only 7 per 
cent of all vehicle mileage. 


Dalai Lama and 13,000 Tibetan refugees, 
have aroused Chinese resentment. 

In July, six Indian policemen were taken 
prisoner in Ladakh. On August 7th, 200 
Chinese soldiers forced a police post back 
two miles from the border of the North 
m9 Frontier Agency, near the Bhutan 
en 

On August 25th another Chinese force 
attacked a post north of Longju and took 
II prisoners; next day it attacked the little 
Longju garrison and forced it to with- 
draw, leaving three dead. 

Last week, in the worst incident yet, an 
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with Ford! 


See the FORD Show! 


On display now—at Earls Court, in Dealers’ Showrooms 


NEW POPULAR 
NEW POPULAR DE LUXE 
NEW ANGLIA 
NEW ANGLIA DE LUXE 
NEW PREFECT 
ESCORT ESTATE CAR 
CONSUL Saloon 
De Luxe 
Estate Car 
Convertible 
ZEPHYR Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertible 
ZODIAC Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertibie 


£348 
£363 
£415 

£430 
£438 
£434 
£545 
£580 
£710 

£660 
£610 

£775 
£778 
£675 
£845 
£873 


Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 
Pius 
Plus 
Plus 
Pius 
Plus 
Plus 
Plus 


£146.2.6 
£152.7.6 
£174.0.10 
£180.5.10 
£183 .12.6 
£181.19.2 
£228.4.2 
£242.15.10 
£296 .19.2 
£276.2.6 
£255.5.10 
£324.0.10 
£325.5.10 
£282.7.6 
£353 .4.2 
£364 .17.6 


P.T. = £494.2.6 


P.T. 
P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
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£515 .7.6 
es589.0.10 
£610 .6.10 
£621.12.6 
£615.19.2 
£773 .4.2 
£822.15.10 
£1,006.19.2 
£936 .2.6 
£865.5.10 
£1,099.0.10 
£1,103.5.10 
£957.7.6 
£1,198.4.2 
£1,237.17.6 
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sort of men on whom one would want to 
put even one’s oldest shirt ; while the strong 
group of rightish-wing members in the union 
(vide Mr Mawby, ETU official and Con- 
servative MP for Totnes) are generally not 
prepared to help an investigation that would 
destroy their union’s autonomy. The 
second difficulty is that the members may 
be far from dissatisfied with the present 
leadership. Mr Foulkes is an able bargainer 
and Mr Haxell, the union’s chief theorist, is 
an unattractive but perfectly effective man. 
It may be that the average member does not 
want much more than this. An investiga- 
tion in the United States, in fact, showed 
that the American coalminer had no regrets 
at having to accept a totalitarian union 
machine as a price for the first-class bargain- 
ing ability of Mr John L. Lewis ; British 
electricians may feel the same way. 


The General Council thus fears that an 
investigation will cause resentment among 
the ETU’s members, at the same time show- 
ing up the creaking election procedures that 
exist, both in the ETU and throughout 
the movement. The long-run cure for this 
is to get more people to vote ; the 2 per cent 
of communists in the unions can only get 
elected because at many elections less than 
4 per cent of members bother—or get a 
chance—to vote. But, in the short run, 
drastic measures are still needed to satisfy 
the public that a few of the more idiotic veils 
of brotherly secrecy in the unions are being 
stripped off. Pragmatism as well as prin- 
ciple indicate that the union leaders should 
thoroughly investigate the ETU. 
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FRANCE 


Day of Dupes ? 


N the aftermath of the conspiracy scare 

in Paris, all concerned are running true 
to form. The authorities have smothered 
undue interest in unravelling the political 
plot against the government by concen- 
trating on the convenient mysteries of 
M. Francois Mitterrand’s affair. All the 
same, they still maintain that a plot of some 
kind ‘existed, and the police raids on right- 
wing organisations (which were serious 
enough) may have thrown up some 
evidence ; it is, of course, unlikely ever to 
be published. Two other official reactions 
must be noted: the readiness to discredit 
the left-wing opposition to General de 
Gaulle by playing up the Mitterrand affair, 
and the desire to stop penetrating comment 
altogether by confiscating the two papers 
that published the most illuminating dis- 
cussions of the conspiracy, L’Express and 
France Observateur, last week. By forcing 
these left-of-centre papers to expunge all 
references to senior military officers (includ- 
ing photographs of Generals Massu and 
Lecomte) the government may have felt that 
it had done its duty by the army, too. How- 
ever, the army had its own ideas and the 
censored versions were promptly seized 
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when they arrived in Algeria, To round off 
this nonsense, the original, unexpurgated 
editions were available in London all the 
time ; apparently only foreigners may read 
about dirty politics. 

General de Gaulle’s personal concern at 
the army’s political ambitions prompted an 
official circular to officers and civil servants 
in Algeria on Wednesday, insisting on dis- 
cipline and warning them against being 
“distracted” by any other consideration. 
Marshal Juin, who published a newspaper 
article on Monday severely criticising 
General de Gaulle’s Algerian plan, is now 
under presidential displeasure and has been 
officially admonished. These. are encourag- 
ing signs that General de Gaulle has no 
mind to let his authority in Algeria go by 
default. 


FISH AND FREE TRADE 


A Chance for Partnership 


Ss so often happens in a negotiation, the 
Stockholm talks on a European Free 
Trade Association have run into a hitch 
just when most people supposed that a con- 
clusion was in sight. Just as the Danes 
have insisted on getting some outlet for 
their farm products in return for opening 
their frontiers to industrial goods, so the 
Norwegians, a fifth of whose exports are 
fish, have always demanded free trade in 
fish. In July, the British representatives 
agreed to remove the barriers against fresh 
and canned fish. But unlike Norway’s 
Scandinavian neighbours they were not pre- 
pared to open the door to frozen fillets— 
much the fastest-growing sector of the 
market nowadays.. Earlier this month a 
Norwegian minister visited London for 
exploratory talks, but he got no change. 
The Norwegian Minister of Trade then 
declared in parliament that if it did not get 
its way, Norway might have to reconsider 
its intention of joining the new association. 
The British Government has tried to link 
the issue with that of the fishing limits, 
suggesting that Britain cannot accept free 
trade in fish unless Norway drops its 
demand for the twelve-mile line ; this has 
roused Norwegian fishing interests to indig- 
nant protests. 

As in the Iceland dispute, the position of 
the British trawler-owners in all this is not 
hard to understand. But sooner or later the 
British industry will have to face up to the 
competition of fish frozen in Iceland and 
Norway, as well as tq accepting the twelve- 
mile line. Norwegian exports cause the 
British trawlermen such anxiety because it 
is cheaper to catch fish off Norway, freeze 
it there and send it to London in a cargo 
boat while the fishermen go out for more, 
than to bring a trawler all the way to 
Grimsby with every catch. The Icelanders, 
banned from landing their catches direct 
in British ports, have already learnt how 
much more profitable it is to build up their 
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own freezing industry. The future for 
British deep sea fishermen might well lie in 
developing a fleet of big trawlers which land 
their catches for freezing in plants in Ice- 
land and northern Norway. Iceland could 
do with some more British capital in its 
plants. Norway already has abundant 
capacity to spare. And such a partnership 
might, for a change, give the neglected con- 
sumer a look in. 


EDUCATION 


Priorities and Research 


‘ze Queen’s speech generally promised 
everything in education—more oppor- 
tunities in schools, technical colleges, and 
universities ; smaller classes, more teachers 
and youth leaders, better use of leisure. 
Before he starts trying to meet this bill, 
Sir David Eccles might profitably take note 
of the point made by Dr Wall, Director of 
the National Foundation for Educational 
Research, that educational decisions involv- 
ing hundreds of millions of pounds are often 
taken on the basis of propaganda slogans 
which (for want of both will and a few 
hundred pounds) have never been critically 
examined. Why, Sir David might begin his 
regime by asking himself, should we 
lengthen the period of compulsory schooling 
at one end rather than the other? Why 
train all teachers for three years consecu- 
tively ? What solid evidence is there for 
or against large schools or co-education ? 

If he does, he will certainly find that 
most of these questions are begged ; but he 
will almost certainly find also that, when 
any research has been done, it is ignored 
because it does not support convictions 
held passionately by educationists. The’ 
speech, for example, genuflects to the 
dogma of the need for smaller classes, so 
sedulously built up by pressure groups and 
politicians. Long before classes can be 
brought down to the levels set in 1945 the 
Labour party had committed itself to going 
further and abolishing classes of over 30 in 
primary as well as secondary schools. 
Nobody in all the excitement has bothered 
to find out, or mention, that last February 
Dr Fleming, of the London University 
Institute of Education, concluded that all 
the available research findings on optimum 
class size point to the conclusion that class 
size is not significant in the attainment of 
efficient teaching and learning ; indeed some 
of the researchers found that large teaching 
groups did better than small ones. Yet the 
demand for smaller classes has to compete 
with arguments for a further raising of the 
school-leaving age, or the improvement of 
the quality of teachers. Sir David will 
now find himself having to choose between 
these alternatives. He might find it useful 
to enquire just exactly how much real 
knowledge lies behind any of them, use for 
his own guidance what there is of it, and 
set about collecting some more. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The Podola Case 


HE Government is considering transfer- 

ing from the Attorney-General to the 
courts the right to decide whether an appeal 
can be made to the House of Lords from 
a judgment of the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
No promise of the necessary legislation 
appears in the Queen’s Speech; but the issue 
has again sprung to prominence because of 
the Attorney-General’s refusal to allow such 
an appeal to be made on behalf of Guenther 
Podola. 

Since the Homicide Act of 1957 there 
have been three causes célébres that have 
aroused last minute efforts to obtain a 
reprieve. One was the case of Vickers, who 
murdered in the course of committing theft. 
Here the question at issue was whether the 
judges had interpreted too strictly the clause 
of the Act abolishing the doctrine of con- 
structive malice ; but the Attorney-General 
refused to allow an appeal to the Lords, and 
Vickers was hanged. Earlier this year, there 
was the case of Marwood, who was executed 
for the murder of a policeman against a 
background of extraordinary public emotion 
and hysteria. And now comes the case of 
Podola, under sentence of death also for the 
murder of a policeman ; Podola’s name, 
according to the trial judge, “ is foresured of 
a place in the legal history of this country,” 
even though his plea that he was not fit to be 
tried because of his amnesia was rejected. 

There will be no outburst of public 
emotion on Podola’s behalf, and in any case 
no Home Secretary can be moved by such 
outbursts when considering whether to grant 
t reprieve. But by no means everybody feels 
that the whole of this case has been satis- 
factorily disposed of, and many people will 
dislike the thought of executing someone 
who has made no answer to the charge 
against him. There are strong reasons for 
reprieving Podola ; and these strengthen still 
more the arguments for abolishing the rump 
of capital punishment, without which cases 
such as his would never arise. 


SOVIET UNION 


Air of Confidence 


N Tuesday, the Supreme Soviet met in 

the Kremlin Grand Hall for one of its 
brief, infrequent sessions. It was pre- 
sented with a preliminary estimate of 
this year’s industrial production and with 
the government’s budget and investment 
proposals for 1960. Mr Kosygin, the chief 
planner, claimed an increase of 12 per cent 
in the production of capital goods, and of 
10.5 per cent of consumer goods this year; 
Mr Garbuzov, the Deputy Minister of 
Finance, outlined the government’s plans 
for next year. There will be a surplus, in 
the biggest peace-time budget, of 15,500 
million roubles: the state will receive 
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772,100 million in revenue, and spend 
707,600 million. The same amount as this 
year—96,100 million roubles—will be spent 
on the armed forces; expenditure on science 
will go up by 15.4 per cent. The budget 
proposed heavily increased investment in 
the engineering, chemical and oil indus- 
tries ; more will also go into housing and 
the food and consumer goods industries 
will also benefit. The workers are promised 
a share in prosperity: they will work seven 
hours a day (six days a week) for slightly 
increased wages. 

In the brooding presence of Lenin in 
marble and Mr Khrushchev in person, there 
was little serious discussion of the plans 
presented by the government. Most 
speakers simply complimented the premier, 
while some indulged in incongruous, but 
safe, diversions: one deputy complained 
about the weight of metal beds, and another 
criticised the offices of the ministry of cul- 
ture for being over-furnished ; there were 
several mild requests for more expenditure 
on local projects. 

The Soviet Union has increased indus- 
trial production, during the first year of the 
current seven-year plan, faster than the 
planners had envisaged ; they are likely to 
be tempted now to telescope seven into six, 
or even five, years. Only oblique references 
have been made to agriculture, where the 
picture is not so bright. Agriculture in 
Russia, as in China and Poland, suffered 
set-backs in the past summer ; agricultural 
problems will probably be reserved for later 
consideration by the central committee. 


ANOTHER SUMMIT 
The Six or the Seven? 


HE next summit conference will not be 
held before October, 1960. This is 
now definite. It is the problem of how big 
the conference should be that is the one 
major question to be resolved. The Four 
have finally recognised that they must 
become Six; there is no other way of doing 
business on the basic issues. So the 
observer system for the disputed Two that 
applied at the last meeting has been sensibly 
abandoned. Here is a major step forward. 
But as the summit becomes more populated, 
pressure is growing to make it positively 
crowded. Already, despite opposition, it 
may be impossible not to recognise the 
claims of at least one further power (thus 
increasing the Commonwealth interest in 
the meeting), but this extension must 
inevitably lead to others. It is clear that the 
next summit is destined to bring together 
countries of vastly different resources and 
influence; how far this will hamper its work 
remains to be seen, although the point has 
been hotly argued. It is nothing less than 
a testing time for international common 
sense. 
Andorra is, of course, an admirable choice 
for next year’s meeting-place. And that 
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Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco and San 
Marino should now have invited Luxem- 
bourg and the Vatican to join as full mem- 
bers of their club seems a sound idea. (It 
will certainly lessen the responsibilities of 
their respective observers at the Vaduz 
conference of the Little Four last week, 
Monaco’s commissioner-general for tourism 
and Liechtenstein’s inspector-general of 
Roman Catholic schools.) The island of 
Sark deserves to join the Six next time, but 
there must be sympathy for the complaint 


_ by Baron von Falz-Fein (Liechtenstein) that 


Luxembourg “‘ as a member of Nato and the 
European common market is out of our 
class.” Even so, this problem should not 
unduly deter the Little Six from their 
serious endeavours to help the cause of 
peace “by working for more tourism.” 
That we all want to see. 


THE THEATRE 


Provincial Crisis 


ROVINCIAL theatres are mostly in a bad 

way ; on the average they are not more 
than half full. “The people who are 
staying away from them in increasing 
numbers,” states the Arts Council in its 
latest annual report, “are the ‘ steadies’: 
the ones who could formerly be counted 
upon to visit every new production.” And 
among the hardest hit playhouses are “ half 
a dozen theatres of exemplary quality.” 

The fine weather this year has not helped, 
but undoubtedly television is now making 
its impact on the theatre, more belatedly 
than on the cinema, The third programmers’ 
snobbish resistance to television is eroding; 
with a highish standard of drama available 
in the home, a drab comfortless little 
theatre has small chance of success. In the 
West End, where auditoriums are more 
attractive, visitors numerous, and the 
bright lights and restaurant world still make 
a night out seem worthwhile, the theatre 
continues to flourish. But even there, as 
one recent failure shows, it seems no longer 
enough to offer a well-acted, well-written 
play with an understandable message. The 
formula is to offer something the “ telly ” 
cannot, or only rarely—such as large-scale 
musicals, top stars, angry young men, a 
Shelagh Delaney or a Brendan Behan. 

If television’s attraction is to be expected 
to wear thin, the provincial theatres should 
get increased financial support to see them 
through the crisis. But if their loss of 
audience is permanent the only sensible 
course is to have fewer theatres but better 
ones. The Arts Council at present provides 
27 provincial repertory theatres, including 
the Bristol Old Vic and the Birmingham 
Rep, with a total subsidy of £60,500, to 
which local authorities add an extra 
£31,000, independent television companies 
(as conscience money) some {£10,000 and 
firms and private patrons about £3,250. 

(Continued on page 411) 
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Every year Charles Hobson executives and copywriters 
work hundreds of hours at the point of sale. They meet housewives across the 
counter. They learn about their outlook and shopping habits. They help to_ 
keep the thinking of our advertising in touch with the realities of selling. 

Our photograph shows account executive James Bruxner serving a customer in 
a South Shore, Blackpool shop last month. The story of what he and other Charles | 
Hobson executives learned first-hand about housewives and their shopping is con- 


tained in their reports. These are a valuable source of reference for all our work. 


CHARLES W. HOBSON LIMITED, 12/13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.I. 








Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group — one of the world’s leading business machine manufacturers and exporters, 
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Why are so many world-known business machines 


built by Swedes”? 


“I believe the answer to that is — Swedish technique 
and tradition. 
You see, Swedes are mechanically gifted and have an 
almost reverent respect for quality, precision and 
craftsmanship, 


And as inventors, builders and designers, Swedes — 





FACIT T1 typewrites BACIT Portable typewriter 


FACIT manual colculatos 


also descendants of Swedes abroad — have 
made pioneering contributions to quality 
production of modern business machines. 
In relation to her population, Sweden today 
produces more business machines than any 
other country in the world. 

And Facit, Sweden’s leading manufacturer 
and exporter, which to date has produced 


FACIT adding machine FACIT spirit duplicator 


Factories in 
Sales and se 


more than 2 million business machines, has 
played a substantial role in this development.” 


If you would like to read the story of this 
achievement, your local Facit agent will 
gladly send you a free copy of our brochure 
“Why are so many..." — or you may write 
directly to Atvidabergs Industrier, Stock- 
holm 7, Sweden. 


FACIT 


Sweden and West Germany. 
rvice offices in 102 countries, 
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Liquidity: 


F@ some time cost and price inflation 
has been at the centre of fashionable 
discussion of the inflationary problem. 
But the Radcliffe committee has drawn 
attention to another aspect of it: 
“liquidity” and the cruder “size of 
money supply”; in particular, it notes 
en passant that the wartime expansion of 
“liquidity,” as it calls it, was a major 
source of inflation in the postwar years. 
In the immediate postwar years prices in 
Britain were held down by controls. But 
“suppressed” monetary inflation re- 
mained. Even the devaluation of 1949 in a 
sense dealt only with one of the symptoms, 
shifting the British price level in relation 
to the outside world. Excessive liquidity 
—the source of the trouble—remained, 
and with it payments difficulties. It was 
not until around 1955 that the wartime 
legacy was got rid of. 

This postwar malady was not confined 
to Britain ; the problem was analysed for 
Europe as a whole in 1957 by Professor 
Triffin in his book “Europe and the 
Money Muddle.” But the continental 
countries tended to cope with the problem 
in different ways and this has had a pro- 
found effect on the course of postwar 
economic history. The Germans, Bel- 
gians, Italians and Dutch, for example, all 
wiped out the monetary legacy of war by 
currency reforms which cut back the 
money supply. And in west Germany, in 
particular, the monetary stringency im- 
posed as a result has been largely respon- 
sible for the remarkable stability of prices 
since. It provided the ideal context for 
the dynamic forces—expanding popula- 
tion and huge investment needs—to make 
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Europe’s Postwar Bulge 


themselves felt without inflation. The 
lack of liquidity in west Germany helps 
to explain the apparent paradox that the 
mark has been strong and the pound weak 
for long periods when prices in Germany 
were not significantly lower, or not lower 
at all, than in Britain. 

In France, by contrast, General de 
Gaulle did not follow the advice of M. 
Mendés-France in 1945 and impose 4 
currency reform. Runaway price inflation 
followed and with it the postwar devalua- 
tions. By contrast with Britain, where 
there was “suppressed” inflation for so 
long, prices in France rose so fast that 
there was soon little “ suppressed ” infla- 
tion or excess money about. Inflation was 
overt, and the rise in prices itself went on 
to become the main source of inflation. 

The three charts for France, Britain and 
Germany show how money supply (shown 
as an index) expanded, and prices rose in 
each country. Gross national product is 
shown at current prices on these charts 
to provide a basis for the fourth chart, 


which relates money supply to GNP at 


current prices, thus giving a suggestive 
indication of the trend of liquidity in 
each. economy. Such a chart has limita- 
tions. It takes no account of the velocity 
with which money circulates, or of other 
forms of liquidity. But it does show the 
difference of trend in the three countries, 
how Britain had to squeeze hard between 
1950 and 1958 to get rid of the excess 
wartime money, and how Germany has 
enjoyed the benefits of past monetary 
stringency. In France price inflation was 
the motor of liquidity inflation until, last 
January, a new leaf was turned. 
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Continued from page 408. 

It is estimated that £100,000 would be 
needed to re-furbish these theatres and give 
them a new look. But, modest though the 
list and the sums involved are, not all 
these theatres seem to have equal claims to 
survival, Unpleasant though the task of 
culling is, the Arts Council should ¢oncen- 
trate its patronage on the drama to an even 
greater degree. 


SUICIDE 


Five Thousand a Year 
VERY year, 5,000 people commit suicide 
in England, and a further 5,000 cases 
of attempted suicide become known, to the 
police ; the latter figure is only a small 
fraction of suicide attempts, and even of 
these only about a tenth are prosecuted. 
The Church of England has done a 
valuable service by publishing a humane, 
though incomplete, report on suicide—the 
work of a five man commission, which 
included a theologian, a psychiatrist and a 
lawyer, appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in March, 1958. 

The committee recommends that “con- 
sideration” should be given to ‘abolishing 
the felony of suicide, and that attempted 
suicide should cease to be a crime. In reach- 
ing this conclusion, the members explicitly 
reject the notion that suicide is a purely 
private act, an exercise of personal choice 
in which the community is not concerned. 
The state, they argue, should continue to 
condemn suicide and to punish those who 
encourage or assist it, but the suicide him- 
self is clearly beyond the reach of the courts, 
and the attempted suicide is more in need 
of medical attention than punishment. To 
invoke the criminal law for this end is, how- 
ever, unnecessary. Adequate provision for 
compulsory medical care, if compulsion is 
necessary, already exists; it does not, as the 
commission seems to think, have to wait 
on the new Mental Health Act. Thus, the 
only social reason for retaining the present 
law is its deterrent effect—which is 
extremely hypothetical. 

But the commission was, of course, mainly 
concerned with the Christian attitude to 
suicide, and it suggests an alternative 
burial service for certain suicides, a form 
of which is printed as an appendix to the 
report. This would obviate the indis- 
criminate use by coroners of such phrases 
as “while the balance of the mind was 
disturbed,” which are at present incor- 
porated in their verdicts for no other pur- 
pose than to ensure that the suicide will 
be given a burial service. The drawback 
of this proposal is that it would, as the 
commission admits, lead to anomalies. The 
whole story of a suicide may never be 
revealed, even to a coroner’s court; some 
that appear “ voluntary and selfish ”| may in 
reality be the result of mental illness. 

In conclusion, the report emphasises that 
the price paid for legal reform is an added 
burden of moral responsibility. This will 
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fall partly on relatives and friends, but 
mainly on doctors and clergy, to ensure 
that the attempted suicide receives the 
appropriate advice and treatment, and the 
more co-operation there is between them 
the better will both forms of professional 
help be able to discharge their task 
adequately. 


LONDON 


Design for Metropolitan 
Government 


FTER getting a surfeit of special pleading 
from local councils, the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government in Greater 
London has at last been handed a more 
objective set of proposals by a group of 
teachers at the London School of Economics, 
whose chairman is Professor Robson. Their 
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document contains at least three radical 
suggestions. 

(a) An elected authority for the whole of 
Greater London. Foremost among its func- 
tions would be town planning, main high- 
ways (including, it is hoped, trunk roads), 
traffic control, and the “overspill” of 
housing and industry. The dismal state of 
London’s highways lends obvious weight 
to this proposal. Its chief limitation, which 
the group recognises, is that the critical 
zone of London’s growth lies beyond 
the present built-up area—and hence, 
most regrettably, outside the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference. 

(b) A new local authority covering the 
central area of London. On one suggestion 
this would extend from Camden Town to 
the Elephant and Castle and from Aldgate to 
the Kensington museums. The idea—and 
it is obviously a good one—is to place all 
the problems relating to this vital but choked 
central zone under a single roof ; and also, 
equally importantly, to provide elhow room 
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Labour’s Future Policy 
Smr—You issued a challenge to Labour 
supporters last. week to suggest points for 
a future programme for Labour. Here are 
three points of mine. 

The first is a social one. It is now the 
rapidly growing numbers of the new 
bourgeoisie (the clerks, typists, sales people, 
technicians, telephonists, advertising per- 
sonnel, etc.) who hold the political balance 
between the businessman and the worker. 
Many of these people live in the bright new 
life where advertising has its greatest effect 
(why not some harder hitting Labour 
posters, issued not only at the next election 
but spread over the next five years?) and 
where the sober—even depressing—atmo- 
sphere that now surrounds trade unionism 
has little place. This bourgeoisie is com- 
posed primarily of women whose conserva- 
tive walues are increased by reading the 
security conscious mass women’s magazines. 
Labour must capture these people’s interest. 
More time and money should be spent on 
Labour’s women’s features (a real campaign 
on consumer protection perhaps?); more, 
and younger, women should be put on the 
party executive; and devices like fashion 
shows, of the sort now used as a recruiting 
weapon by the National Union of Bank 
Employees, should be freely used. 

The two other points are more brief. You 
are right in saying that the Labour youth 
movement needs strengthening. Why should 
not teachers, the majority of whom, when 
they are politically conscious at all, are 
Labour, play a larger part. The National 
Union of Teachers might arrange discussion 
groups and Trotskyites need only be feared 
if the meetings are made so dull that only 
zealots will attend. Discussion must range 
widely and Labour needs to remove at once 


the disciplinary straitjacket in which its 
youth movement is now imprisoned. 

The third suggestion concerns the unions. 
Labour intellectuals should think seriously 
of how they can improve the unions’ image 
as well as their own. Full-time public rela- 
tions officers in the unions—of whom at 
present there are virtually none—would 
help, since the public dislike more than 
anything the niggling secrecy with which 
trade union affairs are surrounded. In truth, 
the unions often have a much better case 
than they ever allow the public to realise. 

These considerations of home policy must 
come first. Foreign policy, vital though it 
is, does not win votes.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.3 G. R. HoGan 


SirR—Surely the Labour Party has not to 
search very far to find a 1960 edition of 
its traditional policies. It has been said that 
when a handful of Labour MP’s entered 
Parliament in 1906 the “ conditions of the 
people burst upon Parliament.” For the 
first part of this century this meant creating 
a public opinion which refused to accept 
the poverty and inequalities in the living 
conditions of many people and so built up 
the welfare state. 


The problems of the conditions of the — 


people in 1960 are obviously different to 
those of 1906. Mass poverty and gross 
inequalities have been reduced but, in 
raising the standard of living, we all seek 
more living space and means to travel about 
and so we have the problems of urbanisation. 
The large towns are sprawling out and many 
of us have to travel a longer distance to 
work. Can we really expect people, in 
London for example, who have to undergo 
the horrors of rush hour travelling in the 
tube to be clamouring for more nationalisa- 
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for its future growth and for some radical 
transport-planning within this area. This 
plan would eliminate as separate units not 
only Holborn and Westminster, but also the 
City of London. It would, however, be not 
merely tactful but completely appropriate to 
transfer the title and dignities (though not 
the method of election) of the City of 
London to the new unit. 

(c) Other Bodies. These first two ideas 
would still leave the bulk of local services 
(education, health, welfare, etc.) to be run 
by other bodies. Of two plans put forward, 
that for six “ London Counties ” is the more 
appealing. These counties would surround 
the new central area like the spokes of a 
wheel. They would be quite large in popu- 
lation (over a million each), though fairly 
compact in area. The hope is that they 
would combine efficiency with a measure of 
mutual competition, and that the integration 
in each county of Labour strongholds with 
Conservative suburbs would be politically 
healthy. 


tion? Perhaps advocates of nationalisation 
while waiting in a bus queue on a wet 
evening find great comfort that they are 
waiting for the benefits of a service which 
has all the advantages of common owner- 
ship. If so they have an excellent opportu- 
nity to pass on their enthusiasm to the other 
people in the queue and so get more con- 
verts. 

We are a nation of town dwellers and 
therefore a fight against the monotony and 
ugliness in our urban surroundings would 
be the next step in improving the conditions 
of the people. At the same time it is 
important that we face up to the implications 
of the motor car age and ensure that people 
can travel about in comfort with reasonable 
speed. Tories boast that the increase in the 
number of private cars is a sure sign of 
prosperity and appear to assume that it can 
go on for ever, or at least for twenty five 
years. Socialists should insist that the in- 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The current issue of this quarterly research 
bulletin contains the following articles: 


A FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
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THE SPECIALIST CAR 
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export markets. 
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crease in private prosperity has not spread 
to the public sector where there are still 
inadequate social services, drabness and 
inadequate amenities for civilised living con- 
ditions. We have public poverty in the 
midst of private prosperity. 

If the economy goes on expanding our 
surroundings will be considerably changed. 
The Labour party has a great task in insist- 
ing that these changes shall produce not the 
frustration of the present uncontrolled 
sprawl but pleasant and agreeable living 
conditions for everyone. Why should not 
we all have equal opportunities for gracious 
living ? —Yours faithfully, L.G. STONE 
W estcliff-on-Sea 


Sir—Although one must agree with your 
view that the time has come to stop ex- 
aggerating or generalising about the Labour 
defeat, you have failed to stress one major 
cause of Labour’s failure to attract the elec- 
torate. As the standard of the nation con- 
tinues to rise, so the electorate looks for 
an alternative government which in their 
eyes represents the communities’ interests. 
This is the image that the Labour party 
has failed to put across to the nation. 

Can one assume that therein lies the hope 
for the Liberal alternative?—Yours faith- 


fully, D. FISHMAN 
London, NW 11 


Labour’s Local Problem 


SiR—It seems to be common form now to 
condemn those “ tight-knit bodies . . . the 
caucus meeting of Labour groups of local 
councillors.” Yet they are equivalent not 
to the “ outside” party you wish to reform 
but to the Parliamentary Party to which 
you wish to assign greater responsibility. 

Caucus is an emotive word. It implies 
dictation, usually by stupid or extreme ele- 
ments. But in Labour groups the process 
of discussion is entirely democratic, guid- 
ance and leadership are willingly accepted, 
wisdom and responsibility are as influential 
as numbers and one seldom feels frustrated 
as a member of the minority (usually very 
small). Would decisions be any better if 
the caucus never met? In nine years I recall 
only two occasions of profound disagree- 
ment with a group decision. Both were on 
relatively minor points and acquiescence 
seemed a small price to pay for unity on 
essentials, 

Responsibility to electors must be clearly 
fixed somewhere. Where else but in the 
majority party? Its meetings decide policy, 
exercise ultimate control over administra- 
tive decisions and provide the only means 
—above official level, where it is not always 
effective—of co-ordination of the work of 
Numerous committees. 

_Nor, in Leeds, at least, are the Conserva- 
tives less disciplined. I remember only one 
Occasion on which a minority view was 
expressed—by Catholics against a grant to 
the Family Planning Association. Labour 
members enjoyed the same freedom. On the 
occasion of a “ free vote ” the Conservatives 
voted to a man for one scheme to improve 
City Square in preference to another. 
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Astonishing agreement upon an esthetic 
matter—if no discipline were imposed! As 
for Independents (in most cases a grossly 
misleading description and one condemned 
in 1948 by Lord Woolton) it is common 
knowledge that in councils controlled by 
them a small “caucus” takes most de- 
cisions in private and finds little difficulty 
in avoiding open disagreement. 

I would not defend every decision of 
every Labour controlled council. But to 
substitute anarchy (or “hidden per- 
suasion”) for party discipline is no cure 
for (allegedly) wrong policies.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. Victor WISEMAN 

Deputy-Leader, Leeds City Council 
Leeds 


Motor Cars 

Sir—It is stated in your article on mini- 
motoring, “‘ Cars for the Greatest Number,” 
that if the engine is at the rear, the super- 
fluous front space can hardly be used. I 
disagree with this and would invite your 
attention to another sort of mini-vehicle, in 
which the front space is used. 

I refer to the Volkswagen Mini-bus and 
the Fiat 600 Multipla. It may be objected 
that a mini-bus is not a car, but the Fiat 
Multipla most certainly is. It has six 
passenger seats within an overall length of 
11 ft. 7} in. and use is made of the front 
space by seating the driver and the front 
passenger on top of the front wheel arches, 
with their feet in front of the arches. 

The driving position is good. One is 
seated in much the same position as on a 
dining chair. One seldom hears of people 
complaining of fatigue at table and yet most 
people spend a long time sitting there, prob- 
ably a longer time each day than most 
drivers spend at the wheels of their cars. 
Visibility from the driver’s seat of a Multipla 
is excellent, while being right at the front 
of the car makes the judging of close dis- 
tances easier and so lessens fatigue. 

The design may have some disadvantages, 
especially from the point of view of protec- 
tion in the event of head-on collision, but in 
my opinion these are more than offset by 
the possibility of greater safety due to more 
precise and less fatiguing control. In parti- 
cular, the steering wheel is directly in front 
of the driver and is not set skew to the 
centre-line of the car, while the pedals are 
set more symetrically in relation.to the 
driver’s body than in a great many cars— 
of all sizes—where the front wheel arch 
interferes with the convenient position of the 
pedals. 

I speak with experience, having now 
driven a Multipla more than §3,000 miles 
and having on one occasion driven it 648 
route-miles in a single day.—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY INNES 
London, SW10 


S1r—I must spring to the defence of my 
much-beloved Anglia (now Popular), which 
you criticised for its fuel consumption last 
week. You have missed the point that it 
runs perfectly well on 4s. 3d. petrol at the 
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same consumption rate as given in your 
table. I am sure that this price factor must 
invalidate a good many fuel consumption 
figures for other motors in the table. 
Incidentally, the new Anglia has one great 
disadvantage over the old model for tall 
people in that the driving position is now 
almost impossible for them.—Yours faith- 


fully, Davin BETT 
London, SW5 


Soviet History 
Sir—In your tendentious account of the 
new “ History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union,” you say (to take one 
example) that “the defence committee 
which directed the Soviet war effort is 
ignored.” 

In reality, the book refers to the forma- 
tion of the State Defence Committee, 
headed by J. V. Stalin. It continues: “In 
the hands of the State Defence Committee 
was concentrated the whole totality of power 
(their italics) in the Soviet State. It united 
the activity of all State institutions, Party, 
YCI and trade union organisations, directed 
the creative initiative of the workers, collec- 
tive farmers and Soviet intelligentsia for the 
defeat of Fascist Germany.” 

In addition, the book states that “ the 
resources and reserves of the country were 
redistributed to assure to the front all it 
required by directives of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the State Defence 
Committee,” that universal compulsory 
military training was introduced “by a 
resolution of the State Defence Committee 
on September 18, 1941,” that on its instruc- 
tions new power stations were built in the 
Urals and Siberia, and measures taken to 
increase coal output in the Chelyabinsk and 
Kizel coalfields, that together with the 
Central Committee of the CPSU and the 
Central Council of Trade Unions it insti- 
tuted challenge banners for the wartime 
Socialist emulation. 

Wasn't this a strange way to “ ignore ” 
the work of the Committee? 

You say the book “ prefers to dwell on 
the activity of individual party envoys, par- 
ticularly of Mr Khrushchev, who emerges 
as one of the defenders of Stalingrad.” 

In reality, Khrushchev is mentioned 
exactly once in the 75 pages devoted to the 
war period—say 27,000 words—and then in 
a list of other prominent people appointed 
by the Party to responsible war work: and 
not in connection with Stalingrad at all. 
Moreover, the section in the main dwells 
very little on “individual party envoys”: 
what it does dwell on—so far as organising 
the war is concerned—is the CPSU and its 
Central Committee. 

You say that Marshal Zhukov “ is simply 
mentioned among many commanders of 
lesser importance.” It would be interesting 
to know why you consider Rokossovsky, 
Konev, Malinovsky, Tolbakhin, Valutin 
and others mentioned with Zhukov in the 
list on p. 575 as “of lesser importance,” 
although they too are simply mentioned 
with him as “outstanding military com- 
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manders ”—and were so mentioned often 
enough during the war itself.—Yours faith- 
fully, ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 
London, N6 

.Mr Rothstein makes the most of one slip, for 
which we apologise (the reference to Stalingrad), 
and two debateable points: the way the new 
History plays down both Marshal Zhukov and 
the State Defence Committee (whose members, 
such as Molotov, Malenkov and Beria, are not 
even named) is obvious and revealing. 


No Par Shares 


S1r—Now that we have the general elec- 
tion behind us and a government in office 
‘ which is pledged to a review of the Com- 
panies Act, may I seek this opportunity, 
through your columns, of reminding the 
new President of the Board of Trade of the 
recommendations of the Gedge committee 
in favour of the permissive issue of shares 
with no par value. 

We are on the verge of the era of the 
“ trilby hat” investor (to borrow your own 
phrase) and this is surely a propitious 
moment to take a small step forward to- 
wards the production of more intelligible 
accounts which he and his employees can 
readily understand. Enlightened legislation 
of this nature could be a contributory fac- 
tor in improving industrial relations be- 
tween the employers and the unions and, 
who knows, even the politicians might cease 
to regard a major portion of the nation’s 
economy as a shuttlecock to be tossed to 
and fro at five-yearly intervals.—Yours 
faithful! y, D. F. Gocu 
Stevenage, Herts 


English Nationalism 


Sir—Returning from a few weeks in a 
part of the world which even The Econo- 
mist scarcely penetrates I am interested in 
your readers’ reaction to your article on 
“ The Helpless Majority” —the English in 
their own rich, comfortable country. 

It » an amusing article whose reaction 
© J odd names of people from other parts 
of these islands belongs to a tradition as 
old ». John Milton’s day. It would be a 
pity, however, if it tended to conceal from 
English readers a fact which is well- 
recognised in every part of the world out- 
side England—the fact that the nationalism 
of Englishmen is something deeper, more 
effective and more self-confident than the 
patriotic feeling of any other nation what- 
ever. English nationalism has had no need 
co be self-conscious. It is part of the air 
which Englishmen have breathed for 
centuries past. To them civilised living 
seems impossible without it. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, it is something 
which other civilised peoples—Scots, Irish 
and Welsh as well as those outside these 
slands—cannot be expected to share. 
international understanding would be 
easier for all of us if Englishmen were a 
little more aware that their national self- 
confidence is something quite extraordinary 
wnd quite unusual in the world. Yours 
-aithfully, J. M. RErp 
Glasgow, S1 
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Making Sense of History 


The Sense of History: Secular and Sacred 
By M. C. D’Arcy. 

Faber. 301 pages. 30s. 

On the Philosophy of History 


By Jacques Maritain. 
Geoffrey Bles. 141 pages. 15s. 


H™ are two Roman Catholic 
philosophers trying to make sense of 
history. Father D’Arcy’s is a rambling and 
ill-constructed book. Sentences swerve 
aside to snap up errant ideas ; paragraphs 
begin and end without relation to the 
development of the theme ; every statement 
of a case is balanced at once by its anti- 
thesis, with constant repetition ; articles 
are discussed for several pages, without the 
reader being told where they appeared ; 
there are innumerable quotations, and a 
maddening absence of references. It might 
have been a better book as a collection of 
essays on individual writers: Vico and 
Newman, Toynbee and Tillich, Marrou 
and Teilhard de Chardin, Gerald Heard 
and Butterfield, Collingwood and Croce. 
Nevertheless, it is rich in historical, philo- 
sophical and literary allusion, full of sudden 
shafts of penetration and imaginative 
courage, and kindling here and there into 
eloquence. It begins with an excellently 
balanced and perceptive chapter on the 
nature of historical knowledge. And it is 
notable above all for clarifying and justify- 
ing the activity we call “philosophy of 
history.” This is different from scientific 
or historical inquiry ; it is an epic or gnomic 
interpretation ; “it answers an undying 
desire to have some intimation about how 
human life proceeds.” The philosopher of 
history “is not bound to accept the rules 
laid down by Geyl.” 

The meaning of history can be looked 
for in two different directions. Either 
history can be seen as a spiral ascent of 
the successive generations, a march of man- 
kind towards a goal, a field of collective 
human achievement. Or it can be seen as 
a testing-ground for individuals, the con- 
tinuous present of personal experience. 
This is the traditional Christian view—that 
history is the arena of salvation. In his 
central chapter Father D’Arcy restates it 
with freshness and cogency. But for most 
of the book he is trying to distil a Christian 
theory of progress in this world, out of the 
mysterious Pauline language about the 
reconciliation of all things in Christ and 
Vico’s doctrine of Providence. 

History is not to be a waste product, and 

we carry our sheaves with us into the 

kingdom of God. 

“History ” here becomes very imprecise. 
It seems to be both the sum of human 
achievements in time and the historical 


process itself. It becomes a modern 
transcription of what St. Paul, a pre- 
Hegelian thinker, called “all things” or 
“the whole creation.” Much of Father 
D’Arcy’s argument raises the same kind of 
disquiet as the organic theory of the state. 
Perhaps it would not be improper for 
Christians to imagine that collective artistic 
achievements, like Chartres Cathedral or 
the Sistine Chapel, may be preserved, 
transfigured, in the New Jerusalem beyond 
the end of history. But it is difficult to see 
how collective social achievements, like the 
abolition of slavery or the welfare state 
(which Father D’Arcy will mention in the 
same breath), can be thought of in similar 
terms. One expects him to argue that the 
Last Judgment will be a judgment not on 
individuals only, but also, like the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, on groups and com- 
munities. 

M. Maritain sees the philosophy of 
history as part of moral philosophy, and his 
book, which is a quarter the length of 
Father D’Arcy’s, has more intellectual 
discipline. He derives the meaning of 
history from the parable of the tares. This 
illustrates “ the law of two-fold contrasting 
progress”: that good and evil grow 
together, that history has two immanent 
movements constantly intersecting, so that 
(to give crude examples) totalitarianism has 
marched in step with a growing concern 
for human rights, and there is always a 
Hitler to stand over against a Roosevelt 
or a Gandhi. This is a more satisfactory 
picture, whether tested by consistency with 
the premises that M. Maritain and Father 
D’Arcy share or by correspondence with 
historical experience. Round this central 
law M. Maritain groups various other sug- 
gestive generalisations about the tendency 
of history, roughly divided into “ axiomatic 
formulas or functional laws” and “ typo- 
logical formulas or vectorial laws.” 

The layman will probably like the rich 
confusion and poetical texture of Father 
D’Arcy’s book, as well as its endearing 
modesty. The social scientist, if he is in 
the market for this kind of writing at all, 
may prefer M. Maritain’s concision and 
mandarin manner. 


Map with Augmentation 
The Trade Cycle 
By R. C. O. Matthews. 


Nisbet : Cambridge University Press. 315 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


XPLORERS do not always make success- 
ful settlers, and conversely. Similarly, 
the speculative avant-garde among econo 
mists—as among other scientists—do not 
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always shine as consolidators, interpreters, 
and establishers of permanent communica- 
tions with the rear or between one another. 
Yet just as the pioneer must share something 
of the explorer’s qualities, so the consolida- 
tor and rapporteur of new ideas must himself 
have a gift and taste for intellectual adven- 
ture. The outstanding quality of the 
Cambridge Economic Handbooks, to which 
Mr Matthews’s “ The Trade Cycle ” is the 
latest addition, is that they demonstrate just 
this dual gift ; their writers have, in varying 
proportions, both the pioneer’s curiosity and 
intellectual drive and the rapporteur’s gift 
for establishing liaison. “The Trade 
Cycle ” is emphatically a case in point. This 
is “ the new map with the augmentation of 
the Indies,” setting the territory esoterically 
explored during the last dozen or so years 
in a comprehensible relation to the main 
continent. 

Less metaphorically, Mr Matthews has 
written the first comprehensive version of 
the new, post-Keynesian, predominantly 
“real” rather than monetary, theory of the 
trade cycle. It is rather tougher than most 
of the Cambridge series ; but that is the 
fault of its intrinsically very tough subject, 
and no kindlier introduction to the funda- 
mental equations that provide its theoretical 
skeleton can be imagined. (Shocking as it 
may seem to mathematicians, quite a lot of 
quite intelligent people do not know the 
difference between a linear and a non-linear 
function. Mr Matthews explains these and 
similar terms as he goes.) A nice balance 
is kept throughout between rigorous a priori 
reasoning, commonsense judgment, and 
historical evidence (Mr Matthews has him- 
self written “A Study in Trade-Cycle 
History.”) The argument moves logically 
from formal model-building through the 
study of investment (considered both as an 
aggregate and as a process of sectoral inter- 
play), of consumption and of the monetary 
factor, to the question of upper and lower 
turning points, international interactions, 
periodicity, the relation between cycle and 
trend, and, finally, policy. On policy, the 
conclusions are cautious but, provided one 
is not expecting the impossible, optimistic. 
Some fluctuation is bound to subsist if only 
because of “‘ genuine variations in the need 
to add to the nation’s capital stock ”’—let 
alone sectoral overshooting, “ echoes” of 
past fluctuations in the form of bunched 
teplacement needs, and the uneven pace of 
innovation. But a compensatory govern- 
ment policy which, by fiscal and other 
measures, keeps national income, as distinct 
from private investment, reasonably steady 
can prevent these irreducible elements from 
cumulating. 

In the longest run and the widest sense, 
Mr Matthews follows Keynes in foreseeing 
a need to guard against stagnation rather 
than inflation. One cannot safely take a 
line through the postwar years and assume 
that the forces militating against full 
employment have permanently lost their 
eifectiveness. It is indeed possible, he con- 
cedes, that there has been some permanent 
change ; but this has yet to be proved. Set 
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against his account of the inflationary 
pressure exercised, in a state of full employ- 
ment or near it, by trade unions and price- 
fixing organisations generally, this conclu- 
sion seems not so much shaky in itself as 
derived from a different and irreconcilable 
analysis. But it is perhaps just as well that 
the reader should not be left with the 
impression that he—or even Mr Matthews 
—has all the answers. 


Ministers and Dictators 


Documents on German Foreign Policy 
1918-1945: Series C, Vol. III. 
The Third Reich: First Phase 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1229 pages. 
60s. 


HIS volume begins with the first meet- 
ing of Mussolini and Hitler in the 
middle of June 1934 and closes with the 
visit of Simon and Eden to Berlin at the 
end of March 1935. It was a savage period, 
embracing the German massacre of June 
30th and the assassination of both Dollfuss 
and Alexander of Jugoslavia. In January 
1935 the plebiscite in the Saar was carried 
through without major disturbance but 
without any real diminution of tension. 
Just before it took place Laval went to 
Rome and came to terms with Mussolini ; 
the latter, far from being won over by his 
encounter with Hitler, appeared to be 
organising what German diplomacy de- 
nounced as encirclement. “ The founda- 
tions for an encirclement of Germany have 
thus already been laid,” wrote Hoesch, the 
German ambassador in London, to Berlin 
on March 19, 1935 “and only Britain’s 
attitude will decide whether it will come 
to encirclement or not.” Whether Hitler 
shared the anxieties of men like Hoesch is 
doubtful, and there is reason to suppose 
that, when Mussolini received Laval, he 
was more concerned to buy off French 
opposition to an Italian attack upon Abys- 
sinia than to save Austria. It remains true, 
nevertheless, that the British visit to Berlin 
in March seemed to Europe to be a per- 
fidious selling of the pass, which was later 
recorded in the naval agreement made 
between Britain and Germany in June. 
Simon, together with Eden, had repeated 
conversations with Hitler on March 25 and 
26, 1935 ; we are here provided with the 
lengthy records made by the German inter- 
preter, Paul Schmidt. These are in some 
ways the most interesting material in this 
volume. Simon, according to the German 
account, showed more stamina than his 
critics at home believed at the time ; like 
all Britain’s rulers in that period he hoped 
that Germany could be soothed and con- 
tained, but he expressed clear disappoint- 
ment at the end of his interviews with the 
Fuehrer in spite of Hitler’s incessant insist- 
ence upon the lamb-like innocence of Nazi 
Germany. 
If the Germans were afraid in 1934 and 
1935, this was also due to their financial 
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predicament. On June 18, 1934, the 
Reichsbank informed the Reichswirtschafts- 
minister that, in spite of the restrictive 
measures that had so far been taken, “ the 
daily withdrawals from the Reichsbank are 
larger than the receipts.” The Wilhelm- 
strasse, as shown, for instance, in a note 
to the Reichsfinanzministerium on October 
15th, was much disturbed by the whole 
situation ; foreign irritation over Germany’s 
failure to pay for goods already delivered 
Jed to “a paralysis of our freedom of action 
in all spheres of foreign policy.” The finan- 
cial situation was, it appears, as critical as 
German emigrés declared at the time. 


Judgment on Creation 
The Novel of Violence in America 


By W. M. Frohock. 
Arthur Barker. 249 pages. 25s. 


N° body of current literature is subject to 
more serious or voluminous criticism 
than American fiction. At times the quality 
of judgment surpasses that of actual creation. 
This may not be a good thing, but it makes 
for brisk reading. Thus Mr Frohock’s book 
positively crackles with intelligence. 
Primarily an expert on French literature, he 
brings to the discussion of the masters of 
the American novel the lucid urbanity of the 
feuilleton. Matters are taken seriously but 
not too much so, and the result is a refresh- 
ing change from some of the ponderous 
solemnities put forward by academic critics. 

Mr Frohock is at his best when he deals 
with writers not absolutely of the first rank. 
Robert Penn Warren is probably the most 
interesting novelist at present working in 
America. But even his best work is, in some 
central respect, unsatisfactory. The 
essential vision is oddly blurred, and the 
intense and sumptuous style seems to move 
in excess of the author’s actual purpose. Mr 
Frohock acutely suggests that Mr Penn 
Warren’s vision of the South, his lyric 
regionalism, is simply not adequate to 
portray existing realities. Warren himself 
may be aware of this margin of deception 
and the consequence is a persistent unsteadi- 
ness in his characters. Similarly, Erskine 
Caldwell should be a greater writer than 
he is. His technical equipment is superb 
and he commands a unique range of 
ferocious humour. But his attitude towards 
his personages and the grim setting of their 
lives is ambiguous. He is not certain 
whether to laugh or weep at the human 
condition along Tobacco Road. And this 
uncertainty gradually infects the response of 
the reader. Mr Frohock’s closing chapter 
on the late James Agee is equally perceptive. 
Agee’s fragmented career is a parable of the 
dangers besetting the man of letters in the 
American market. Immensely gifted in 
diverse directions, Agee scattered his life and 
work between bouts of serious writing, 
brilliant journalism for Mr Luce and stages 
in Hollywood. He wrote a little too well 
for Fortune and not quite well enough for 
literature. Yet there are pages in his work 
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to support Mr Frohock’s theory that “ our 
major ovelists may be going . . . elsewhere.” 
On the giants—Dos Passos, Wolfe, 
Faulkner, Hemingway—Mr Frohock has 
intell gent things to say, but the mass of 
sisting criticism is so great that he brings 
lit tle new. Faulkner’s genius for imposing 
on ‘he rebellious reader his own wild view 
o: la iguage and action and the essential 
peveity of Hemingway’s range (his root 
un)’ |!ingness to take risks) are stock themes 
iti comtemporary scholarship and criticism. 
Cne would like to hear Mr Frohock on 
frzsher ground—on Cozzens for example: 
nat the Cozzens of a recent shoddy best- 
se jer but the author of “ Guard of Honour,” 
the subtlest and most mature novel of 
Amecican postwar fiction. 
vcn so, this is an excellent piece of work, 
anc the reader should not be put off by a 
tii « wholly inadequate to its range of 
in‘erest. 


Publisher and Author 


Aw Occupation For Gentlemen 
P Vredric Warburg. 
Hut hinson. 288 pages. 21s, 


/ FTER a childhood passed in a Jewish 
‘\ family mansion in Bayswater, and a 
pevod at Westminster, the army, and at 
C ‘ord, Fredric Warburg passed at once 
i » his chosen vocation as a publisher. 
T essentials of the trade were learnt 
usder his “ master,’ Mr William Swann 
St lybrass, chairman of the conservative 
ar | long established firm of Routledge. 
Wen Mr Stallybrass died in the early 
th «ties, Mr Warburg tried valiantly to bring 
R.itledge up to date, a metamorphosis 
si itly resisted by the board, and which led 
only one tangible result, the dismissal 
ot the author. Undismayed, Mr Warburg 
uc ided to set up as a publisher on his own 
e..ount and with a sum of £3,100, most of 
ich was provided by his partner Mr 
Keger Senhouse, purchased the bankrupt 
bu: distinguished firm of Martin Secker. 
n Roger Senhouse, the author gained a 
tner with both outstanding literary 
,o,lity and judgment, and an extraordinary 
alent for raising money when the firm ran 
t> difficulties. Without Mr Senhouse, the 
orra would rapidly have returned to the 
‘ruptcy court, but of this Mr Warburg 
nappily unaware, blaming him for the 
consistent lack of commercial success in the 
atly years, and presenting him as an 
eta‘able eccentric dominated by his astro- 
ger. The real reason for the firm’s peren- 
vai losses was the abandonment of Martin 
«ker’s tradition of literary publishing for 
policy of left wing political publication. 
The field had been pre-empted by Mr 
' vor Gollancz, and Mr Warburg’s books, 
vdivdrably radical and anti-communist as 
usc) Were, never had a chance. With the 
“ve. stion of André Gide’s “ Return from 
te USSR” — obtained incidentally by 
Nr Senhouse — and George Orwell’s 
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“ Homage,” they also seem to have been 
extremely dull. Other books published by 
the firm in the three years before the war, 
were Gabriell Chevalier’s ‘“ Clochmerle,” 
Erskine Caldwell’s “ Tobacco Road,” and 
Thomas Mann’s “Stories of Three 
Decades,” all inherited from Martin 
Secker, and “ The Fate of Homo Sapiens,” 
by H. G. Wells. 

When Mr Warburg sticks to publishing 
he is interesting, but the strictly autobio- 
graphical parts of the book are less satisfy- 
ing. His relations with his first wife are 
discreetly passed over, save for the revela- 
tion that she sent him to be psycho 
analysed. Those with his second wife are 
described at inordinate length. More saga- 
cious than the first Mrs Warburg she sup- 
ported her husband without reservation of 
any kind, and the marriage has been ideally 
happy. “ Partisanship,” reflects the author, 
“is one of the greatest gifts from a wife to 
her husband.” It certainly appears to have 
been fully employed, since the author quar- 
relled with almost everyone with whom he 
had business dealings, dismissing even his 
devoted secretary, Tanya Benkendorff, who 
had obtained H. G. Wells for his list. 

To this uneven book we are promised a 
sequel, which will doubtless describe the 
rise of the firm to its present prosperity, and 
may even answer the question suggested by 
the title. Meanwhile one may conclude that 
whether or not publishing is an occupation 
for gentlemen, writing is possibly not the 
best employment for the talents of pub- 
lishers. 


Anthropology 


and Minorities 
Minorities in the New World 


By C. Wagley and M. Harris. Columbia 
University Press, London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 336 pages. 48s. 


. book is mainly based on Unesco 
reports comprising “a critical inven- 
tory of the methods and techniques 
employed for facilitating the social integra- 
tion of groups which do not participate 
fully in the life of the national community 
by reason of their ethnical or cultural charac- 
teristics.” It deals with Central and South 
American Indians ; Negroes in the United 
States and in Martinique ; the French in 
Canada ; and Jews in the United States. 
In addition to studies of the historical 
conditions that have affected these minority 
groups, the various policies and methods 
followed in solving their problems, and 
how they find themselves today, the authors 
claim to make “ at least a beginning toward 
applying the comparative approach of social 
anthropology to minority problems.” 

The reader is left in some doubt whether 
these problems are those of policy on the 
part of the majority, interests on the part 
of the minority or analysis by the anthro- 
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pologist. The abstracts of the reports, 
which are clear summaries of the historical 
backgrounds of the minorities, suggest that 
it is the first two problems that the authors 
have in mind. We turn in vain to the con- 
clusion—“ An anthropological view of 
minority groups ”—for an attempt to solve 
the third problem. We are ‘told here that 
minority groups need to be seen in the 
general picture of the long-term develop- 
ment of human societies, and are treated to 
a brief discussion of the dogma of the 
national state as a formative influence. The 
second anthropological approach, it is 
claimed, is that a knowledge of the pre- 
minority past of a group, of the conditions 
surrounding its genesis as a minority group, 
and of its subsequent historical relations 
with the dominant majority is crucial to 
understanding its contemporary position. 
This is the book’s strongest card, but not. 
one would have thought, specifically anthro- 
pological, unless you assert with the authors 
that anthropology is an_ historical 
discipline. 

The third anthropological approach is 
that, given this frame of reference, it is 
necessary to know the functional relations 
of the minority to the dominant majority, 
and to other groups. This receives some 
treatment in the reports, but only in the 
most generalised form. The final anthro- 
pological approach, we are told, is to com- 
pare these situations with similar ones 
involving other cultural traditions and other 
social arrangements—legitimate, but not 
attempted. The “ anthropological” view 
concludes by bringing us full circle to a 
liberal (but not anthropological) view of the 
problems of pluralism and assimilation. 


RETAIL 
BUSINESS 


A monthly Bulletin for 
Retailers, Wholesalers 
and Manufacturers. 


In each issue : 


An Analysis of the Economic, 
Social and Regional Factors 


affecting Consumer Spending. 


In the current issue : 

The Market and Prospects for 
PET FOODS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 


Further details from : 
THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 0353 Ext. 40. 
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“TCA certainly 


strengthens our hand 


in Canadian markets” 


You may already be doing reasonably well in Canadian 
markets. But could you do better? Are you getting your share 
of the new business that’s lined up for British firms in Canada? 
Or could you somehow tighten up your marketing operations? 
It might help if you and your executives were to make a few 
reconnoitres into the business heart of Canada. You needn’t 
lose any time or sleep. It’s easy enough to fly overnight, any 
night, by TCA—Canada’s own, international airline—and get 
down to business the very next morning. And you’ll find your 
bargaining power is increased when you know that TCA Air 
Freight can help you by-pass any distribution problem... 
with the only daily direct-delivery service to all Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. WHitehall 0851. And at Glasgow, Shannon, Manchester, Birmingham 
SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A., BERMUDA, NASSAU AND THE CARIBBEAN 








FLY TCA—DE LUXE CLASS 


You can really relax aboard a 
giant TCA Super G Constellation. 
You'll like the fully reclining 
seats: good food and drink: atten- 
tive service. And the chances are 
you'll meet some of the many 
Canadian business men who 


always fly TCA. 


Your Travel Agent 
is the man to see 


Ci 
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What are they 
carrying... petrol 


or gasoline ? 


Differences in language and customs, however small 
or subtle, can be important to people in Britain doing 
business with America. 

As a U.S. bank with branches in London, Chase 
Manhattan knows the differences and similarities, can 
do much to make your dealings with the States more 
pleasant and more profitable. Chase Manhattan knows, 
too, the differences in customs and trade practices within 
the states . . . for its network of correspondent banks is 
the largest in America. 

In fact, almost anywhere you do business, Chase 
Manhattan’s network of more than 51,000 correspond- 
ent banks and branches around the world can get up- 
to-the-minute information for you, and provide you 
with every type of modern banking service—promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal, localized basis that 
practically puts you on-the-scene yourself. 

Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Man- 
hattan...in either of the London branches. 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3  * 46 Berkeley Square, W.1 
The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES London + Paris * Frankfurt /Main + Beirut + Tokyo 
Osaka * Havana * Marianao « San Juan P.R. + Santurce * Rio Piedras + Bayamon 
Panama * Colon + David * Cristobal « Balboa * Charlotte Amalie * Christiansted 
Frederiksted « Cruz Bay 


fH = OTR, fm fm fm OO. Omer lUCUm.fL 


Offices of Representatives: Washington, D.C. « International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. 
Bombay * Buenos Aires * Caracas * Chitre, Republic of Panama + Continental Europe 
(Paris) * Mexico, D.F. * Rio de Janeiro * Rome * Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Led. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY ‘1s prepared partly 
in the Un.ted States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the Un.ted States 
carry an indication to that effect; ali others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Candidates 
Sharpen 
their Issues 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE parallel campaigns for the presidential nominations of the 
T two major parties—nominations which will not be made until 

next July for an election to be fought next November— 
have not only become more intense in recent weeks but have also 
begun, rather surprisingly, to generate real conflicts over issues. 
The leading contenders appear to have made in common the dis- 
covery that charm alone is not enough. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller, who rescued New York Republi- 
cans a year ago from what was elsewhere a dark hour for his party 
and who would now gladly captain its defence of the White House, 
has learned the hard way that it will not be easy to wrest the succes- 
sion from Vice President Nixon. On a visit to Chicago earlier this 
month, his first avowedly political trip outside New York since his 
victory there, Mr Rockefeller addressed a group of editors, con- 
ferred with numerous midwestern politicians, attended two recep- 
tions, and dined with the leaders of the Chicago business 
community. In the informal meetings and receptions, his genial 
personality made a favourable impression on even Mr Nixon’s 
staunchest supporters ; in his appearance before the editors, how- 
ever, Mr Rockefeller was obviously sensitive about his reputation 
for being a political “ charm boy” who gets by on his personality 
and glamour. He was dignified and serious to the point of 
solemnity. These variations in style are not, of course, unusual in 
an accomplished public man. What was new, for Mr Rockefeller, 
was the realisation that they were much less effective in making 
converts from the Nixon camp in the midwest than they had been 
in routing his rivals for the New York Governorship last year. 
The midwesterners responded favourably to the blend of charm 
and seriousness, but they made it clear that they still preferred Mr 
Nixon. 

Mr Rockefeller has now decided that he must enter as many state 
primary elections against Mr Nixon as possible and woo the Repub- 
lican rank-and-file in these contests which give party members a 
chance to show which potential candidate they prefer. His much- 
publicised “invasion” (actually a two-day speaking tour) of 
California, his rival’s home state, in November, is part of the 
development of this aggressive strategy. Previously, Mr Rockefeller 
had hoped to limit his confrontations of Mr Nixon and to depend 
on what was expected to be the latter’s poor showing in the public 
opinion polls to demonstrate that “ Nixon can’t win,” and on his 
own missionary work among influential businessmen and politicians 
to bring the party apparatus under his control. But the Vice Presi- 
dent has done very well in the polls since his trip to Russia and 
Poland and therefore most of the powers-that-be in the party seem 
content to gamble on making him the Republican candidate. 

Governor Rockefeller’s need to bring the battle aggressively into 
the open and force the pace requires him to develop some clear-cut 


differences between himself and Mr Nixon. This is not a synthetic 
process because the two men have important disagreements on 
policy but until recently the Governor has minimised them. On — 
domestic affairs, he believes strongly that the federal government 
should play a positive role in promoting economic growth and 
expanding programmes for social welfare ; Mr Nixon is a conserva- 
tive who does not dissent from the Eisenhower Administration’s 
position that the government’s part should be minimal. However, 
it would be surprising if Mr Rockefeller developed these particular 
differences very far because he rightly suspects that he is in advance 
of the majority of his party on such domestic issues. 

Foreign affairs appear a more promising front on which to 
join battle. Mr Rockefeller is a wholehearted supporter of the basic 
tenets of the late Mr Dulles. He believes that the cold war is a 
global struggle likely to continue for many decades and that the 
West’s position has a moral basis on which no compromise is 
possible. He is no believer in the value of summit meetings. He 
goes beyond Mr Dulles in that he thinks that much more can be 
done to wage the cold war effectively on the propaganda and 
economic fronts. When he was an aide to Mr Eisenhower in the 
White House in 1955-56, he argued consistently for larger schemes 
for foreign economic aid and psychological warfare. It is not easy 
to define Mr Nixon’s views on foreign affairs, since he has appeared 
more frequently in the guise of a publicist than in that of a policy- 
maker, advocating and defending the Administration’s concepts such 
as “ massive retaliation ” without making clear how far he is com- 
mitted personally. There is no doubt, however, that at present he 
has fully identified himself with, and staked his hopes on, the latest 
Eisenhower policy of relaxing the cold war by personal meetings 
between the heads of state. 

In recent weeks Mr Rockefeller has opened a discreet, impersonal 
attack on this Eisenhower line. He has let it be known that he 
warned the President against the pitfalls of an exchange of ‘visits 
with Mr Khrushchev. He has protested publicly against relaxing 
trade barriers before the Russians adopt normal capitalist practices 
in international trade. He has placed heavy emphasis on the build- 
ing of shelters to protect the civilian population from attack as 
part of a plan to strengthen America’s psychological defences against 
nuclear blackmail by the Soviet Union. He has urged that under- 
ground atomic tests should be resumed so that the West does not 
fall behind in the development of weapons. If he presses these pro- 
posals, Mr Rockefeller will make it possible for there to be a public 
debate on questions of foreign affairs and military policy ; this the 
Democratic opposition, badly divided as it is on the subject, has 
failed to provide. 


HILE there is nothing in the Democratic scramble for the 
Presidency which resembles the grand confrontation now 
developing between Vice President Nixon and Governor Rocke- 
feller, the announcement by the Speaker of the House, Mr Rayburn, 
that he and other Texans intend to put up Mr Lyndon Johnson, the 
Texan leader in the Senate, as their state’s “ favourite son ” for the 
nomination, makes probable a showdown at next year’s convention 
between liberals and conservatives for control of the Democratic 
party. 
Although Mr Johnson has refused to make any formal avowal of 
his candidacy, he seems fairly certain to have the support of most 
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of the delegates from southern states. Through Mr Rayburn’s 
personal friendship with the former President, Mr Truman, the 
Johnson forces have a de facto alliance with the group backing 
Senator Stuart Symington, Mr Truman’s favourite. While Mr 
‘Symington’s bland, conciliatory style makes him a possible com- 
promise candidate, Mr Johnson is stamped, irreparably in liberal 
eyes, with the stigma of conservatism. Liberal support is divided 
between Senators Humphrey and Kennedy. If there is a deadlock 
at the convention—or before it—the ultimate choice may be between 
Mr Symington, the compromise candidate of the conservatives, and 
Mr Adlai Stevenson, the compromise candidate of the liberals. And 
now that Mr Johnson has been entered in the fray, a deadlock seems 
more likely than before. 


Defending the Dollar 


HE announcement that the Development Loan Fund is to 
¢ require most of its new loans to be spent in the United States 
is the opening shot in a broad effort to reduce the American deficit 
on its international payments and to remove any doubts about the 
future of the dollar. Within a week Mr Dillon, the Under Secretary 
of State, was urging signatories of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, meeting. in Tokyo, to sweep away the remaining dis- 
criminations against dollar goods, which the International Monetary 
Fund has declared to be justified no longer, and to end quantitative 
restrictions of all kinds. At home American businessmen are being 
exhorted by the government to become more aggressive exporters. 

The United States has a trading surplus of about $3.5 billion a 
year ; the payments deficit arises from a net outflow of government 
grants and loans amounting to $2.5 billion a year, private capital 
movements of about $2 billion, and military spending abroad of a 
further $3 billion. Even Mr Anderson, the influential Secretary 
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of the Treasury, who is leading the attack on the deficit, does 
‘not hope to eliminate it, but only to halve it, partly by putting 
| pressure on America’s now prosperous allies to shoulder more of 
| the burden of foreign aid and of the common defence. Roughly 
half of the economic aid provided by the United States is spent, 
by the recipients, outside the United States. To Mr Anderson and 
many members of Congress it is intolerable, when the United States 
is losing gold, that it should create a risk to its remaining gold 
by pouring dollars into the pockets of countries such as Western 
Germany and Japan which are not doing their share. Unless 
Congress is convinced that changes are on the way, the foreign 
aid programme and the liberal trading policies of recent years stand 
in real danger. 


* Excluding $ 1,375 million IMF subscription * 
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Many Americans deplore the “Buy American” method of 
hastening such changes for it is inconsistent with those very 
policies ; it will cut the purchasing power of foreign aid funds and 
slow up development programmes ; and it will strengthen the sus- 
picion, already assiduously fostered by the Russians, that American 
aid is purely self-serving. It is also doubted whether sacrificing 
principle will pay many dividends. The $800 million in loans com- 
mitted but not actually disbursed by the Development Loan Fund 
is exempt from the new order which, consequently, will have little 
effect for two years. This, however, is not true of the $1 billion or 
sO a year in grants disbursed by the International Co-operation 
Administration, which Mr Anderson is fighting—with some success, 
judging from the President’s latest press conference—to bring 
under the “Buy American” doctrine. Mr Anderson is also 
demanding that military spending abroad should be reduced. This 
does not refer to military assistance, which is largely in the form 
of American weapons, but to the cost of maintaining America’s 
own. troops, bases, communications and the whole infra-structure 
of defence. The Defence Department can itself reduce its present 
liberal provision for servicemen’s families, non-military personnel 
and so on. But unless progress toward disarmament is rapid, the 
prosperous members of the North Atlantic alliance (which means 
all but Greece and Turkey) may soon be called upon to make a 
larger contribution. 


Steel Cracks 


HERE is now a possibility that, by the time the courts decide 
whether or not the steel workers should be ordered back to 
the mills under the Taft-Hartley Act, the order may no longer 
be necessary. The unexpected refusal of the judges to be hurried 
dy the government has provided an opportunity for what seems 
at last to be some fairly constructive bargaining between the 
managers and the trade union. And one company, the Kaiser 
Steel Corporation, always independent and progressive in its labour 
relations, has used this opportunity to reach a separate agreement 
with the steel workers. According to the union this should make an 
acceptable pattern for the whole industry but only one other 
minor firm has taken the hint so far. President Eisenhower was 
not prepared to endorse the details of the Kaiser agreement, but he 
did recommend this conciliatory attitude to the other companies. . 
The point on which the managers have been most obstinate, 
their insistence on changes in working rules to enable labour 
to be used more efficiently, is referred under the Kaiser agreement 
to a labour-management committee with authority to make imme- 
diate short-term changes in plant practices and to another com- 
mittee, including outside experts, which will draw up a long-range 
plan for sharing the benefits of automation and other improve- 
ments. Such a local approach seems the only feasible way of 
dealing with these questions since variations are great from plant 
to plant. It depends on the success of these committees whether 
or not the Kaiser agreement will mean an increase in steel prices, 
but the management hopes that it will not. 

The actual settlement will cost the company about 10 cents 
an hour a worker during the first year, when there will be improve- 
ments in welfare benefits but no wage increase, and probably 
123 cents an hour altogether in the second year when wage rates 
will go up by 7 cents an hour. Kaiser operations are exceptionally 
up-to-date and efficient, and the other companies claim that a 
similar settlement would not only cost them at least 10 cents an 
hour more but would also make unavoidable an inflationary price 
increase. 

The Kaiser plants account for only 2 per cent of the country’s 
steel-producing capacity, so that even when they are working 
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business in the east? 





18 BRANCHES IN KEY CENTRES— 
IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH LONDON 


Do you have business interests in the Middle or 
Far East? If so, The First National City Bank of 
New York can give you important help right here 
in London. 

In either of our two London branches, in the 
City and the West End, we can bring you up to 
date on the latest business developments, not only 
in the Middle and Far East but all over the world 
as well. We have a vast network of branches 
spread across the globe—including 18 in the East 
—and in addition we can call upon many thou- 
sands of experienced banking correspondents in 
all the important centres of commerce. The in- 
valuable local knowledge of these men might 
save you an expensive business trip! 

Should you decide to make the trip, however, 
we will provide you with introductions to as many 
of our Branches and correspondents as you wish. 

Let us show you how much we can help you— 
whether in the Middle and Far East or in coun- 
tries nearer home. 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANE 


OF NEW YORE 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 PHONE: LONDON WALL 1221 
Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.1 PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 






Is he the 
greatest 
living 


Frenchman ? 


Rebel and patriot in defeat : commander and statesman in victory— 
is he France’s greatest man since Clemenceau? Or even since 
Napoleon? Certainly he is the most famous, yet the least known, 
Frenchman of our time. In the third and final volume of his 
memoirs, General de Gaulle paints a vivid, and sometimes violent, 
picture of France, from the liberation to his abdication of power, 
astonishing both to France and to the world in 1946. Of the post- 
war upheaval he describes : 


The restoration of a bankrupt country. 

How he quashed the resistance riots in 3 minutes. ' 
What he planned for Petain. 

Why he took the Communists into his Government. 


This is both a contribution to contemporary history and a revealing 
personal document. 


Extracts from this third and final volume of 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL DE GAULLE 


WILL APPEAR EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Che Daily Celegraph 


FROM NEXT MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd 
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The Facts of Graphis ' 






96% of our clients 


are very happy about the work Graphis Publicity is doing for 
them. (The other 4% doesn’t care, but his wife just loves Graphis : 
advertisements.) Graphis Publicity is young and very pre- Chev hs 
cocious. oo a not el down = a .. a small 

appropriation and starts squinting only when ings get PS. 
positively sub-liminal. Graphis looks after advertising in all gia, 
media, public relations, merchandising, exhibitions. Graphis is 
at home with consumers and on easy speaking terms with 
technicians. Creatively imaginative; factually very sound. 
Clients are happy; turnovers going up. 

As a matter of fact, a pretty good advertising agency. 


Ltd 


Registered Practitioners in Advertising 


Swan Yard, Upper Street, London N1_ Telephone: CANonbury 7076 
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again they will do little to alleviate the shortage which, the govern- 
ment contends, is now endangering the national health and safety 
in general and the output of missiles and other atomic weapons 
in particular. But this 2 per cent crack in the industry’s united 
front will strengthen the union’s argument that the 15—now 17— 
per cent of steel capacity which is still working in spite of the strike 
can easily satisfy all essential needs for both civilian and defence 
purposes. The union’s lawyer maintains that since there is thus 
no national emergency the invocation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is an unjustified interference with the right to strike and that in 
any case this provision of the Act is unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court is presumably about to be asked to rule on both these points 
but it will not necessarily agree to do’ so. 


Saturn out of Uniform 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OUNTING dissatisfaction with American achievements in space, 
compared with those of Russia, prompted President Eisen- 


hower’s plan for transferring the Army’s entire group of space. 
scientists to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, the- 
agency entrusted with scientific, as opposed to military, space pro-- 
jects. Under the law, the proposal-must lie before Congress for 


sixty days and is subject to veto by either House. But, critical as 
the Democrats are of the Eisenhower Administration’s alleged 
parsimony and lack of drive where space is concerned, the transfer 
itself is not expected to run into congressional trouble. 

In principle, entrusting civilians with the work on “ super- 
boosters,” such as the Saturn, which have no immediate military 
value, is fully justified. The Saturn, which is absorbing most of the 
energies of Dr von Braun and his men at the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, is expected to develop a 1.5 million-pound thrust and 
ultimately to place a payload of 20 tons in orbit ; it is the chief 
hope of catching up with the Russians. Originally the 4,300 
scientists and technologists at the Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, 
Alabama, were assembled to work on weapons, but they stepped into 
space when nobody else was able to launch a satellite to answer the 
first Russian sputnik. General Medaris, Dr von Braun’s superior 
at Huntsville, who has just announced his retirement, found it almost 
impossible, however, to secure prompt decisions from the Defence 
Department and welcomes any change that “will get people to 
work.” 

Unfortunately the President’s statement was vague about the 
future of the military missiles being developed at Huntsville. Dr 
von Braun and the other German-born rocket experts who were 
brought to the United States in 1945 have been told that they will 
remain where they are and that the Army will be able to consult 
them. Nevertheless Congress is expected to insist that defence 
shall not suffer when the scientists’ allegiance is transferred to the 
civilian agency. Why did the Department of Defence acquiesce in 
the loss of this valuable asset ? Apparently the civilian science 
chiefs in the department, who outrank the military, were convinced 
that the Space Administration can squeeze more money out of the 
President’s Budget than the Army can and that defence will benefit 
some day. The Space Administration promptly announced that it 
will indeed ask for more money next year for the Saturn and the 
President says that he will approve a civilian space budget larger 
than this year’s $500 million ; whether the increase will be big 
enough is one of the questions to which Congress will want an 
answer. But in any case the Saturn needs time as well as money ; 
Stationary testing of the booster engine, with its cluster of eight 
rockets, will take place late this winter, but it will be fully four years 
before the Saturn will be ready for ambitious space projects. Dr 
von Braun’s acid jest is that when the Americans get to the moon 
they will have to pass through Russian customs. 
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es merican City 


NEW YORK 
remaining doubts 


NY 

ee A about the vigour of 
British enterprise under a 
Conservative government 
were dispelled last week when 
City Centre Properties, Ltd., 
of London, announced that it 
would put up $25 million 
towards the construction of 
New York’s most ambitious 
real estate project, Grand 
Central City. However, it is 
understood that the money 
involved is “ switch ” dollars, 
bought on the London 
market ; if so, the direct 
benefit of the deal to the 
American balance of pay- 
ments is being somewhat 
exaggerated by the sponsors 
—and in the long run, of 
course, the earnings of the 
enterprise should bring a sub- 
stantial flow of dollars to 
Britain. Nevertheless the investment represents one of the biggest 
postwar commitments of any British company in the United States ; 
moreover, it is the first time for many years that British capital has 
participated directly in a large American property deal. 

The new building will cost $100 million altogether and will rise 
700 feet, to a height of 57 storeys, immediately behind the New 
York Central Railroad’s main station, on land now used for its own 
more modest office building. The new octagonal structure will fall 
short, by several hundred feet, of the Empire State Building, New 
York’s highest, but it will more than make up for this in breadth 
and, with 2,400,000 square feet of office space, will be exceeded in 
size by only the Pentagon in Washington and the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart. The building’s supporting columns will pierce 
the railway lines and ‘platforms below and must be put in place 
without disrupting the traffic of a very busy terminus. Nor must 
the traffic of Park Avenue be blocked ; this already passes through 
existing buildings on ramps which must be continued round, and 
connected with, the new skyscraper. If all goes well construction 


ee 


- will start next March and will finish during 1961. 


This scheme is the last of ‘several considered by the New York 
Central Railroad to ease the burden of the heavy taxes which it must 
pay on its huge main station. While the railway company will still 
own the land, it will lease the air over it at more than $1 million 
a year ; against this the sponsors hope that rents will bring them 
$100 million a year. After 80 years the building will revert to the 
railway ; meanwhile the equity, or ownership of it, will be shared 
on a fifty-fifty basis between the 
American and British promoters. 
But of the $25 million offered by 
Mr Jack Cotton, the British 
sponsor, only a fraction will re- 
present equity financing; the 
remainder will be repaid over a 
period of 23 years. To cover the 
rest of ‘the cost, short-term credit 
must be arranged through New 
York banks ; institutional investors |} p-py73] | CENTRAL |i 
will be offered long-term mortgages | [reRwnay > 
once the building is finished. 
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The initiative on this deal is said to have come from London, 
but the New York group was clearly glad of British capital. Not 
only is money tight at present in the United States, but the sponsors 
would have had to line up an even more impressive array of pro- 
spective tenants to secure the backing of the banks. Now they can 
go straight ahead with the construction work. On the British side 
it appears that, apart from the glamour and publicity of participating 
in this bold project, the promoters were attracted by the American 
law which allows depreciation on a commercial building to be 
deducted from income before taxes are levied. 


Ballots after Battle 


HE Civil Rights Commission, whose life was extended for 

another two years by Congress, may expand its activities into 
the fields of discrimination against Negroes in employment and in 
the administration of justice, but its chief concerns will continue 
to be education, housing, and denial of the right to vote; of these 
three voting takes first place. It has decided, however, not to 
investigate any more complaints from Negroes deprived of their 
voting rights until the Supreme Court hears the appeal from the 
decision of a federal court in Louisiana that the commission’s pro- 
cedures are invalid because it does not allow state officials accused 
of disfranchising Negroes to confront their accusers and cross- 
examine them. To permit this would expose the Negroes to such 
risk of retaliation that few would come forward. Moreover, the 
commission feels that procedures appropriate to a criminal trial 
are not required for its own informal fact-finding sessions. 


Meanwhile another court ruling, which has just been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, is putting pressure on the southern states from 
quite another quarter. A Negro in Mississippi, who has been 
convicted of murder, will go free in eight months unless the state 
retries him before a “constitutionally constituted jury ”—that is, 
one from: which Negroes are not systematically excluded. Missis- 
sippi chooses its jurors from citizens on the registration lists for 
voters; in Carroll County, where the Negro was convicted, and 
in thirteen others, there are no Negroes registered to vote although 
half the population is Negro. It is well established that convictions 
_of Negroes are void if members of their race are excluded from 
juries. Mississippi, however, may prefer to change the way juries 
are chosen rather than to extend voting rights to Negroes. 


A general blow to the Civil Rights Commission, as it takes up its 
task once more, is the resignation of Mr Battle, one of its three 
southern members (there are also three northern ones) and a former 
Governor of Virginia. Mr Battle was the only member to vote 
against the commission’s recommendation that temporary federal 
registrars should be appointed where it could be shown that state 
voting officials discriminate against Negroes; he felt that this was 
an unwarranted interference with states’ rights. But he is a 
moderate who believes that Negroes should vote and his presence 
on the commission has been most useful, although he could not 
have had an easy part to play. Finding another respected southern 
moderate to take Mr Battle’s place should be easier this year than 
it has been for some time. Moderation and “realism” were the 
watch-words at the conference of Southern Governors which was 
held earlier this month: Governor Faubus, the firebrand from 
Arkansas, was deliberately passed over in favour of Governor 
Almond of Virginia when the new chairman was chosen and, with 
only one exception, the Governors deplored talk of the South’s 
walking out of the Democratic Party next year over civil rights. 
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Lessons without Teacher 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


AN Compton Junior College in the suburbs of Los Angeles a 
visitor nowadays can find as many as six classes of 40 students 
each receiving instruction without a single live teacher; only a 
supervisor looks in from time to time to see that order is being 
maintained as, on the whole, it is. Most students are glued to 
the television screens from which they are being taught; there are 
two of these in each classroom, in opposite corners, with the class 
divided between them. This Compton Concept of educational 
television has aroused in California all the controversy that has 
sprung from automation in industry ; latter-day Luddites have even 
damaged the television control room. 


The Compton system was inaugurated in January of last year 
when instructors were filmed delivering lectures which were then 
televised to classes by a closed circuit, So far English, algebra and 
psychology courses have ‘been presented in this way and about 
1,500 students, mostly between 17 and 20 years old, are attending 
them. But last summer the students staged a mass demonstration 
against TV classes, even burning the college president, Dr Martin, 
in effigy. This protest, according to him, was fomented by dissi- 
dent members of his teaching staff; behind them stands the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, which is said to have influenced the 
State Department of Education to rule last January that the college 
be deprived of funds for these classes. The department accused 
Dr Martin of breaking the law by running several classes with only 
one supervisor when he was supposed to have a teacher in every 
room. However, the Attorney General over-ruled the department. 

Dr Martin himself recognises that automation is involved; in 
fact, he thinks that it is as necessary in college as it is in industry, 
to ease the shortage of skilled labour and to increase productivity. 
Television, he says, enables him to make more efficient use of his 
present inadequate teaching staff and it will enable the college 
to handle the 100 per cent increase in its present enrolment of 
2,000 students, which it expects during the next ten years, with 
an increase of only 25 per cent in the number of instructors. Some 
redundancy has admittedly been created: one teacher who retired 
last year has not been replaced and two others have been assigned 
to tutorial work, an innovation at Compton. 


Televised lessons certainly seem to increase the teaching output 
per man-hour. Filmed lectures run straight through without inter- 
ruption; students have to follow closely, with the help of a text 
prepared in advance, so as not to miss anything; lectures are tele- 
vised to more than one class at a time and can be re-run for revision 
work; teachers have found that on film they need up to 50 per cent 
more material than they normally use with a live class. Live ses- 
sions are held afterwards so that students may ask questions ; 
nevertheless they complain about the lack of contact and of 
opportunity for further discussion with the teachers. 


The teachers’ opposition runs deeper and is based mainly on 
professional, not to say trade, considerations. The staff has also 
objected to the absence of personal contact with classes and has 
shown concern because some members have more attractive TV 
personalities than others. If teaching by television were to end 
the shortage of live teachers, then the wage bargaining position of 
those employed at present would be weakened. Above all teachers 
are alarmed lest they work themselves out of jobs. The teacher 
who produces a library of film courses may find himself competing 
one day with re-runs of his old lectures; worse still, he may be 
replaced by a brilliant outsider whose courses are being syndicated 
by a film library. 

Municipal Boom on page 427 
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Commanders 


in the field 


To establish a foothold in the London market 
and then to dominate that market once 

your position is secure, calls for the use of the 
most powerful advertising weapon in 

your armoury —television. Associated-Rediffusion, 
London's own television station, covers an area of 

| 10,000 square miles and commands an audience 

of over 7 million people. It’s an extensive market, 


' Oy a rich market, a market well worth winning. 
L 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday 


Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7888 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 3041 
also Queen's House, Queen Street, Manchester 2. Tel: Deansgate 7744 
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the answer to 
immediate expansion 


problems... 





Jw ee O-2eS Me PACK BUILDINGS 





FROM SHELF TO SITE DELIVERY 
You can order and obtain Terrapin Pack Buildings as easily as any other 


everyday commodity—they are normally delivered from stock, ready for 
immediate erection and occupation. 


SPEEDILY ERECTED YET PERMANENT 

Erection can be carried out at the rate of 1,000 square feet a day—yet this is no 
temporary structure—it’s built to last for years and years. 

COMPLETELY PREFABRICATED 

Delivered in pack form, for single or multi-span construction, complete with 
lighting installation, glazing, floor covering and interior and exterior decoration. 
Plumbing and heating systems can be supplied. 

SUPERIOR DESIGN 

A fine handsome structure of high quality and appearance, yet with 

low maintenance costs. 

ECONOMICAL RE-SITING 


Dismantling and re-erection can be carried out easily, rapidly and at incredibly 
low cost, without fear of damage. You can move Terrapins when you like, 


(ON where you like and as often as you like. 
/ ALL THIS AT A BASIC COST OF NO MORE THAN 30/- TO 35/- 
A PER SQUARE FOOT OF FLOOR SPACE—ERECTED AND FINISHED. 
N) ‘PREPARE YOUR OWN ESTIMATES 


Terrapin Broadsheet No. T.P.3 not only contains full details of this unique 
service, it also shows you how to estimate your own costs. 
Write or ’phone for a copy NOW. 





TERRAPIN LIMITED 


bring you tomorrow’s buildings today 
6 PORTER STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: WELbeck 7996 (5 lines) 
Telegrams: Terrapin Wesdo London. Cables: Terrapin London. PACK BUILDINGS 
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Municipal Boom 


NEW YORK 
| Fie week investors were called upon to 

supply $200 million in new capital to 
finance public housing in New York and 
in Washington, DC, new schools in Hawaii 
and in Salt Lake City, harbour improve- 
ments for San Francisco, water works in 
Atlanta, and many smaller — projects. 
Throughout the long boom in the stock 
market, weekly offerings such as these have 
usually been absorbed without undue strain. 
But to attract the necessary buyers, yields 
on these state and local government bonds 
have moved steadily upward and by the end 
of September they hit their highest point 
in a quarter of a century. 

To any traveller in the United States 
there is abundant evidence of continuous 
investment in the public sector even though 
many Americans argue that there is nothing 
like enough. The needs of the motor car 
have been particularly well served, with 
scores of spectacular bridges and multi-lane 
throughways which run hundreds of miles 
at a stretch without a cross road. Most 
communities can claim either a new school, 
a new hospital, or both, and the acres of 
new housing developments suggest a heavy 
need for water and drains. It is scarcely 
surprising then to find that new long-term 
borrowing by state and local governments 
has been growing. It is expected to exceed 
$8 billion this year compared with $1.2 
billion in 1946, and during that period the 
amount of indebtedness outstanding has 
quadrupled. 

The increase in the population, and with 
it the move from city to suburb, has 
prompted much of this new investment. 
For instance, a suburb of New York which 
had 88 schoolchildren ten years ago must 
now provide facilities for 7,300 pupils. In- 
deed schools form by far the largest single 
item of expenditure ; last year public utili- 
ties, mainly for water and sewers, came 
next, accounting for 19 per cent, and road 
and bridge projects took 16 per cent. Hous- 
ing is a relatively small item ; government 
activity in this field has taken the form 
mainly of federal guarantees on mortgages 
for the purchase of privately-built homes 
rather than of extensive public housing pro- 
grammes. 

State and local government obligations— 
or “municipals” as they are commonly 
called—are exempt from federal taxation, 
and this is why there have been buyers for 
the heavy offerings of recent years. Buying 
comes mainly from individuals who pay a 
high rate of income tax, and from corpora- 
tions and commercial banks subject to the 
§2 per cent tax on profits. By the same 
token municipals have little appeal for the 
less well-off investor; for pension and 
charitable funds which enjoy a tax-exempt 
status ; for the mutual funds which do not 
themselves pay taxes ; nor for insurance 
companies which have had, in the past, to 


pay relatively low taxes. The yield today on 
tax-exempt bonds averages 3.6 per cent and 
runs as high as 4.75 per cent; with the 
average yield on equities little more than 
3 per cent, and that on high-grade corporate 
bonds over 5 per cent, the return on muni- 
cipals is attractive, particularly to heavy 
tax payers, To an unmarried investor with 
taxable earnings of $18,000 a year, for 
example, it is equivalent to an 8 or 9 per 
cent return on a taxable investment. 


a are some 102,000 units of local 
government in the United States, con- 
sisting variously of states, municipalities, 
school, water and sewer, and electricity dis- 
tricts, toll road and bridge authorities, and 
so on. Most of these units of government 
have the power to issue their own debt 
obligations. Their tax-exempt status is 
based on a legal interpretation of the Con- 


NEW STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
$ billion BOND ISSUES 
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stitution which has been challenged from 
time to time by the Treasury and by Con- 
gress. There have been some suggestions 
that, with the current weakness of federal 
government borrowing, this privilege should 
be withdrawn, but such a move would be 
so politically unpopular that it is not con- 
sidered a serious threat. 

The borrowing power of local authorities 
is subject only to state regulations on the 
one hand and to the approval of local voters 
on the other. For many authorities the 
state imposes a ceiling on the amount they 
can borrow, and in some cases on the 
interest rates they can pay. Despite the 
impact on property and other taxes, the 
public accepts more often than not the pro- 
jects presented to it in referenda at election 
time ; approvals have recently been running 
at about 80 per cent of all proposals. 

State and local government bonds come 
in two major forms: the general obligation 
bond which is secured by the full taxing 
power of the issuing authority ; and the 
revenue bond which is backed by the earn- 
ings—as in a toll road issue—of the project. 
Tax-secured bonds account for some two- 
thirds of all outstanding debt, but revenue 
bonds appear to be gaining in popularity. 


427 


_ Ina novel move, the state of New Jersey 
is seeking permission next week from its 
citizens to convert its turnpike bonds from 
a revenue to a tax basis so that it can use 
the unexpected and large profits earned 
by the toll road, now reserved for ser- 
vicing the bonds, to prop up the state’s 
flagging railways. Some states face self- 
imposed limitations on their power to issue 
bonds against their taxing authority and 
must rely heavily on different types of 
revenue bond. Thus, Florida has pledged 
the revenue from its petrol tax to service 
its school construction bonds. Because of 
a chequered past, higher interest has to be 
paid on revenue bonds, but recently their 
record has improved and so has their 
favour with investors. 


opay the underwriting and selling of 

municipals is a big business, and there 
is a fairly active secondary market, particu- 
larly in issues with early maturities. Some 
100 large banks and more than 1,000 invest- 
ment banking firms make up the highly 
specialised underwriting fraternity that deals 
in these issues, while the secondary market 
is shared by an even larger group. For the 
guidance of investors, services such as 
Moody’s and Standard and Poor’s rate 
municipal bonds for credit-worthiness on a 
scale that slides from Aaa to C and lower. 
The ratings of these agencies tend to carry 
quasi-official authority and influence con- 
siderably the interest rates and saleability 
of individual issues. 

The public’s appetite for new government 
projects remains strong and, while indi- 
vidual authorities have been deterred by 
today’s high cost of borrowing, there has as 
yet been no marked decline in new offerings. 
In the current scramble for new capital, 
state and local governments have been out- 
borrowing business corporations but, if 
interest rates rise further, or even remain 
at present levels, it seems likely that their 
demand for funds will slacken—as it did in 
the tight money period of 1957. Corpora- 
tions can more easily ignore higher rates 
because interest payments on their bonds 
are tax deductible ; as borrowers, munici- 
palities have no tax advantage and are faced 
with the full brunt of any increase in interest 
charges. At the moment, though, muni- 
cipalities continue to add to their debt and 
November 3rd, which is election day, will 
see further authorisations. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
22 RYDER STREET. LONDON. SW.) 


Airmail , Ar Freigne* 
Australia New Zeatand €10 4s 
Canada —_ 
Ceylon 
China 
East Africa 
Egypt 
Europe 
Ghana aaaie 
Gibraltar. Malta 


$25 or £9 


£7? 10s 


£6 10s 
£8 15s 


ndia £7? 10s 
Indonesia 


Iran. traq. Israel 

Japan ‘ et 

Jordan and Lebanon .... 

Malaya 

Nigeria t6 
Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rhodesia (Nand S.) .. _ 
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South America y bf _ 
Sudan . | £6 15s 
USA . | $25 or t9 
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West Indies 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail 
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Through the air and under the sea flows a constant stream of 


traffic ... traffic in words. 
news of the birth of a child . 
... diplomatic exchanges . 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns and maintains 
wireless relay stations on the Commonwealth 
trunk routes, operates the overseas telegraph 
services of most of the Colonial territories, and 
cable services in various other countries through- 
out the world. Furthermore, it owns a world-wide 
network of 143,000 miles of submarine cables and 
maintains it with a fleet of 7 cable ships. 


MERCURY HOUSE -: 


«az to 


Cable & Wireless Ltd 


THEOBALDS ROAD -: 





.. news and messages of all kinds... 
. . reports on the state of a market 
. . test match scores. 





Although Cable & Wireless Ltd. does not accept 
or deliver cables in this country, the Company 
is at your service day and night. A cable form 
passed across a post office counter or a message 
phoned from your home or office to ‘Overseas 
Telegrams’ sets it working for you. Cabling is 
very easy, very swift, very sure and costs much 
less than you’d expect. 





LONDON W.C.1. 


& pied 
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Resigned to Good Fortune 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


OWEVER much some Germans may try politely to conceal it, 

the old conviction remains in the German breast that British 
foreign policy is guided solely by considerations of a national self- 
interest unique in its tweedy insularity and dinner-jacket un- 


scrupulousness. The caricature has not been invalidated by this 


week’s reports of the apologetic readiness of British European Air- 
ways, after consultation with Whitehall, to adjust the frontiers on 
its maps in order to placate Polish customers. The German Foreign 
Office has been asking questions. It has also used the occasion to 
try to still the current speculation provoked by Dr Adenauer’s 
reminder to his countrymen on October 18th that there were still 
some bills to pay for defeat. The German government, the foreign 
ministry spokesman observed a shade tartly, was sticking to its guns: 
as the Potsdam agreement laid down, the future of the former 
German territories east of the rivers Oder and Neisse would be 
determined when the time came to make a peace treaty, and not 
before. 

To the confusion of both officialdom and public, the Chancellor 
has of late been more than usually cryptic, even with those entitled 
by virtue of their office to know more clearly what he is thinking 
and proposing to do. Tall—or, at least, tallish—stories about the 
humiliations he is inflicting on ministers and state secretaries, and 
unkind insinuations concerning the ravages of age, are increasingly 
going the rounds. If he ever hears of them (the faithful Herr von 
Eckardt is generally credited with getting through an occasional 
home truth) the Chancellor probably does not much mind. He is 
fit physically and mentally, and is obviously enjoying his work. 
There are interesting encounters ahead ; and nothing has happened 
yet to shake his conviction that he has been assessing men and 
nations soundly, including the now impetuously boyish, now coldly 
calculating British. 

At the time of writing, the one hard date on the calendar of 
leading statesmen’s comings and goings is the arrival of Dr Adenauer 
in London on November 17th. The professed objects of this visit 
are an improvement in the atmosphere of Anglo-German relations 
in general, and in particular a discussion of European economic 
co-operation and of the limits within which the future of Germany 
and disarmament can be safely negotiated with Mr Khrushchev. 
The differences of environment, character, and outlook between Dr 
Adenauer and Mr Macmillan are so great that it would be being 
over-sanguine to expect that this brief meeting could lead quickly 
to a marriage of minds. 

Dr Adenauer is still not persuaded of the wisdom of holding an 
early summit conference, and the Prime Minister will hardly con- 
vert him. This reason alone is enough to make Dr Adenauer feel 
more at home with General de Gaulle when they meet in Paris not 
long after the Chancellor’s return from London. But, on the other 
outstanding issues as well, Dr Adenauer is much more closely in 
tune with General de Gaulle than he is ever likely to be with Mr 
Macmillan. Both German and Frenchman consider themselves to 
have a special awareness of and responsibility for European 
problems, and they see in much of British policy an insular com- 
placency which they brand as dangerous. It seems probable that 


Dr Adenauer will go to London intending to rub in the perils of 
giving ground in Berlin and the necessity for Britain to undertake 
greater economic commitments in Europe. In Paris he will find 
General de Gaulle in full agreement with him on Berlin, and largely 
in agreement about European integration, political and economic. 
If only there were not that little matter of French contentment with 
things as they are on Germany’s eastern frontier, and, apparently, 
with everlasting partition. 

All in all, Dr Adenauer seems to be acting in the confident 
belief that in the sorting out of western ideas before the summit 
conference everything—well, nearly everything—is going his way, 
and at his pace. This permits him to affect a proper modesty and 


resignation, and to counsel his perplexed countrymen to do the 
same. 


‘Christian Democrat Struggle 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


Florence 
IVE days of ferocious quarrelling in Florence have brought the 
Christian Democrats no nearer to solving their dilemma, but 
the spectacle of such bitter and indecorous strife is making many 
Italians—some of them, surely, among the eleven million non- 
members who voted for the party last year—ask themselves 
whether it is still possible and useful to the cause of Italian 
democracy that this great party should remain formally united in 
spite of its implacable internal conflict. Charges of treachery and 
corruption and cries of “fascist” were hurled across the floor of 
the Pergola. In three centuries the little theatre can never have 
witnessed such an uproar. One speaker accused the Prime 
Minister, Signor Segni, of having wished to send Italian troops 
against Nasser during the Suez crisis. A message from President 
Gronchi became the signal for a prolonged demonstration of 
enthusiasm directed aggressively against the party’s right wing. 
No political congress in Italy since the liberation, not even the one 
that saw the Socialist party split in 1947, has been the scene of 
such turmoil. 

The conservative press deplores the bad manners of the dele- 
gates—one paper describes them as teddy boy politicians—but 
claims to interpret the conflict as an outbreak of personal rivalry, 
a mere struggle for places destined to subside when the congress 
is over. There is a brilliantly cynical school of journalism here 
which tends to suggest that it is good for Catholics to let off 
social steam so long as order is restored in the end. The Vatican, 
it suggests, will see to this by curbing the turbulent left-wing 
leaders as it curbed Dossetti and La Pira in the past. According 
to these writers Signor Fanfani, the last member of that celebrated 
trio, is about to make his last bow. 

This is a superficial assessment of the situation and an unfair 
appraisal of some, at least, of the men concerned. Signor Aldo 
Moro, the party secretary, who has become the unhappy leader 
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of an anti-Fanfani coalition, is as sincere and single-minded as 
Signor Fanfani. More than any other man in the party he is 
caught on the horns of the Catholic dilemma: how to put across 
a socialist policy without the help of the Socialist and Communist 
parties and under pressure from the conservative interests which 
have a powerful hold on the Christian Democrats. Signor Moro 
spoke for four hours and was often choked by emotion, but his 
speech was a passionate declaration of Catholic social doctrine, 
not a statement of policy. The party secretary could not bring 
himself to choose the only political ally with whom the Catholics 
might make this doctrine come to life. Should the party accept, 
perhaps seek, the parliamentary support of the Socialists? Should 
it pledge itself to a policy of direct state intervention to industrialise 
the South? This is the crux of the whole matter. 


The domestic quandary is aggravated by the new turn in inter- 
national affairs. For eleven years the Catholic party has dominated 
Italian politics through the belief that communism was at the gates 
and it was acting as the advance guard of an international anti- 
communist crusade. If the crusade is relaxed the basic assumption 
on which Catholic power in Italy rests is weakened. How should 
the party react? By adapting itself to the change, says Signor 
Fanfani, whose supporters applauded President Gronchi in 
approval of his projected visit to the Soviet Union. By resisting 
to the last ditch, says the Catholic Right, which carries along with 
it the unhappy foreign minister, Signor Pella. Between these two 
opposite theses the party looks in vain to the Church for guidance. 
The Vatican has as yet taken up no public attitude to the diplo- 
matic détente. Yet it is this change in the international situation 
that has precipitated the crisis among the Christian Democrats. 
The party is not strong enough to meet the challenge. 


HERE is also a new factor at home. For nearly fourteen years 
- the Christian Democrat party has been given the main credit 
for the improvement in economic conditions. Reconstruction was 
followed by a rapid expansion of Italian industry, with a widespread 
and substantial rise in living standards. But today public opinion 
knows—the fact has been brilliantly and widely illustrated by the 
economists—that the depressed part of Italy is not getting its share 
of increased prosperity, that the gap between rich and poor, 
between industry and agriculture, between North and South, 
remains constant and is not likely to diminish in the natural course 
of events. Signor Moro himself pointed out the need to bridge 
this gap as the main problem that the party has to tackle in the 
immediate future. But to solve it implies a choice—partially 
planned economy for the South—and the mere prospect of such 
a choice let loose the pandemonium in Florence. 


The Christian Democrats came to this congress divided in a 
dozen factions and sub-factions, but the realisation of their 
dilemma has cleft the party in two. On the one side Signor 
Fanfani with the faithful part of his old group, Iniziativa Demo- 
cratica, the trade unionists and the party’s extreme left wing. 
On the other side Signor Segni and the government (with the 
exception of three or four ministers), the party secretary and his 
followers drawn from the dissident half of Iniziativa, the 
“ notables,” and the party’s extreme right wing. Behind this right- 
wing coalition one assumes the presence of the traditional pressure 
groups: the Vatican (but is the hierarchy unanimously for the 
Right?) ; the Confederation of Industries ; American diplomacy 
(not so active as in the days of Mr Dulles and Mrs Luce) ; Common 
Market finance. At the eleventh hour the president of the Free- 
hold Farmers’ Association, Signor Bonomi, who is a Christian 
Democrat grand elector, sided with the Right. Another grand 
elector, Signor Enrico Mattei of the state hydrocarbons concern, 
ENI, was believed to support Signor Fanfani. 


Unofficial results of the voting on Wednesday night show that of 
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the 90 elective seats on the party’s national council 52 have gone 
to a list presented by Signor Moro and Signor Segni and 36 to 
Signor Fanfani. In addition, Signor Moro controls 16 other seats 
on the council and Signor Fanfani 10. The split which seemed 
imminent at the outset of the congress has once again been avoided, 
but the issue has been handed over unsolved from the congress to 
the party council. At an early stage of the proceedings Signor 
Fanfani told your correspondent that if he were beaten he would 
bide his time until events proved him to have been right. The first 
event that is likely to occur is a request from the Liberal party to 
Signor Segni to define the government’s attitude in view of Signor 
Moro’s declaration that Liberal economic policy is incompatible 
with Christian Democracy. 


Bolivia Faces East 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LA PAZ 


HEN the conquistadores arrived 400 years ago in what is 
4 now Bolivia, they found most of the natives living in the 
western altiplano region. Here, with the help of extensive irriga- 
tion schemes, the Aymara Indians cultivated crops suitable for 
the dry, cool highlands and produced a surplus that went to feed 


“the Inca empire further north. The Spanish colonial system, 


organised round the exploitation of the great silver mines at 
Potosi, further concentrated the population ; Indians were brought 
in from the lowlands to work the mines, and the area became 
dependent on imports from other regions for much of its food 
supply. When the silver veins were exhausted in the late 19th 
century, their place in the economy was taken by tin, which 
regularly produced go per cent of the country’s foreign exchange. 
Bolivia’s tin barons and military dictators saw no profit in develop- 
ing the tropical low- 
lands ; four-fifths of 
the population con- 
tinued to live in the 
bleak . uplands and 
make a meagre living 
by mining and subsist- 
ence agriculture. 


The nationalist revo- 
lution of 1952, headed 
by President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro and 
Vice-President Hernan 
Siles Zuazo, brought 
about the first significant change in the country’s social and 
geographic structure since the conquest. With an ideology 
borrowed from the Mexican revolution, the Bolivian National 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR) nationalised the tin mines, 
initiated a comprehensive system of labour legislation, and began 
to distribute land to Indians who had been serfs for generations. 
To consolidate its position, the movement abolished the old army 
with its fondness for coups, and replaced it with an armed militia 
of peasants and miners, 

The immediate economic results of the revolution were unfor- 
tunate. The families controlling the great tin fortunes had, 
understandably, shipped their liquid capital abroad ; the best tin 
veins were worked out and the mines in a run-down condition. 
Productivity, now that the miners had guns and the will to use 
them, dropped steadily, while the world price of tin fell from $1.91 
a lb to less than 75 cents. Comibol, the government mining 
monopoly ; could produce the 17,000 ton export quota of tin with 
less than half its labour force of 30,000 men, but did not dare 
to discharge the excess workers. At the same time, difficulties 
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With the completion of its new Paint, Trim and Assembly Building at Dagenham, 

Ford fulfils a five-year-old pledge. Well over £65,000,000 have been spent on 

the expansion programme launched by the Company in 1954—and millions more 

will be spent in the next few years. 

This latest plant, which alone cost over £10,000,000, is the most modern of its kind in 
the world. Completed earlier, and already at work, are the new Parts Depot at Aveley, 
the new Basildon Machine Shop, the new Foundry and Body Press Shop at Dagenham. 
These mighty cash contributions to Britain’s future are Ford’s pledge, translated into 
steel and concrete, that British skills shall continue to lead the world in providing 
quality vehicles at the lowest possible cost. 
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arising out of the transfer of land caused a severe drop in agricul- 
tural production. The boliviano, pegged at 200 to the dollar in 
1952, had by 1958 spiralled disastrously down to 12,000 to the 
dollar. Only an annual subsidy of $25 million from the United 
States (most of it in surplus farm products) has’ prevented 
catastrophe. 

President Zuazo, who was peacefully elected in 1956, believes 
that the long-term solution to his country’s economic problems 
is to turn away from tin. Many of Bolivia’s mines yield ores with 
a tin content of less than 1 per cent ; fuel shortages and transport 
problems bring the cost of production up to $1.50 or $2 a ton, 
which is more than double the current world price. Some industries 
that formerly used tin have turned to other metals, or to plastics, 
and competition from Malaya, the Belgian Congo, and, recently, 
the Soviet Union has driven Bolivia out of many of its former 
markets. To take tin’s place in the national economy and to 
provide employment for discharged miners, the government is 
now energetically developing the long-neglected tropical lowlands. 


RONICALLY, the area to benefit most from this plan is the depart- 
ment of Santa Cruz, where the only real opposition to the 
MNR has crystallised. The European settlers, who dominate 
the area, dislike the party’s pro-Indian bias and have fought its 
land distribution scheme. Nevertheless, this low-lying, well- 
watered, and extremely fertile area, more than half as big again 
as Great Britain but with less than 400,000 inhabitants, holds the 
key to the nation’s economic future, and most of the money 
available for capital development has been channelled into it. 
The chief need of the Santa Cruz department has long been 
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for better transportation facilities. There are great stands of 
valuable tropical hardwoods, promising cattle country along the 
Brazilian border, and producing oilfields on both sides of the 
Pilcomayo, all of which have gone unexploited for lack’ of con- 
necting links with Bolivia’s neighbours and with the plateau. A 
great deal is now being done to close these gaps. An asphalt, 
all-weather highway from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz was finished 
in 1955, and a northern extension into what was formerly 
wilderness is under construction. In 1955 Santa Cruz was linked 
by rail to Corumba, and in 1957 to the Argentine frontier town of 
Yacuiba. To the west, the department is connected by railway 
with Brazil, and when the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz section of 
track is completed some time in the next decade it will be possible 
to travel by rail from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Oil pipelines 
run from the Camira and Tarija fields in several directions, and 
the department already exports a considerable amount of crude 
oil to Chile, Argentina and Brazil. 

Agricultural development has followed the expansion of the 
transport network, The sugar factory at Guabira, completed in 
1956 with Point Four funds, is the most modern in South America; 
and in another year or two Bolivia will be independent of sugar 
imports for the first time in its-history. A colony of 500 Japanese 
families settled at Ichilos three years ago is now producing four 
rice crops a year, and small quantities are already available for 
export. Another Japanese colony is expected to arrive early next 
year, the government is negotiating to bring in Italian farmers 
from southern Italy, and two military colonies of a thousand men 
each have taken firm root. 

President Zuazo’s movement has so far managed to avoid the 
extremes of class warfare or xenophobia. Bolivia is on excellent 
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HE disarray of the Australian Labour 


New South Wales’s Lost Leader 


himself being on the right. 






by using the communists’ own methods 
such as mass attendance and concerted 
voting at meetings. But its success 
had begun to produce a_ reaction, 
which grew apace when the “ groupers ” 
began to develop their own policies. 
Thus New Dr. Evatt’s denunciation plunged his 





party will not be improved by the 
sudden death of the Premier of New South 
Wales, Mr J. J. Cahill, on October 22nd. 
He was one of the best Labour leaders— 
an astute politician with a rational and 
well-ordered mind. 

A railwayman at 15, he had educated 
himself through the Workers’ Educational 
Association—an effort that is rare in 
the Australian Labour 
movement. At premiers’ 
conferences he was out- 
standing in the way that 
he marshalled his argu- 
ments and in the sweet 
reasonableness of his ap- 
proach. He could be 
friends with his political 
opponents, even with Mr 
Menzies. He could think 
for Australia as well as for 
New South Wales and that 
again is a rarer attribute 
than readers outside 
Australia might suppose. 
But he was also identified with his state 
and on such occasions could speak for all 
parties. 

He had a talent for political compro- 
mise and many of his compromises were 
with the left wing of his own party, he 








South Wales led the field in introducing 
such egalitarian measures as three weeks’ 
holiday with pay and equal pay for 
women ; and when the Commonwealth 
Government, in its fight against inflation, 
stopped the automatic adjustment of 
Federal wages to the cost of living, New 
South Wales refused to follow its lead. 
Recently Mr Cahill agreed to the aboli- 
tion of many of the penal 
clauses in the State’s arbi- 
tration legislation. All this 
was deplored by some as 
discouraging the overseas 
investment that Mr Cahill 
went to the United States 
last year to obtain. 

His most successful com- 
promise was in holding the 
New South Wales Labour 
party together while other 
State parties were tearing 
themselves to pieces. The 
story goes back to 1954 


when Dr Evatt blamed 
his defeat in the Federal elections 
jon Santa Maris, the Catholic social 
movement. The movement had started 


“industrial groups,’ mainly of Roman 
Catholics, to defeat the communists 
in one trade union after another 


party into the sectarian strife that is 
never far below the surface in Aus- 
tralian life. “ Groupers ” who were ousted 
from state executives led wholesale 
secessions that later crystallised into the 
Democratic Labour party, and the govern- 
ments of Victoria and Queensland fell. 
Not so the government of New South 
Wales, where Mr Cahill had been premier 
since 1952. The “ groupers ” were pushed 
off the party executive in due course, but 
Mr Cahill held his team together. Some 
would say he did so at the expense of 
his principles as a Roman Catholic and 
an anti-communist. But he saw that it 
was better to keep the majority of Roman 
Catholics in the party than to fight a losing 
battle for a few of them. 

Will his successor be able to keep the 
loyalty of the Roman Catholic section of 
the party? The DLP threat has faded 
away. But this week the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald has reported the birth of a 
new Roman Catholic lay organisation, 
quaintly called the Knights of the 


Southern Cross and bent in Sydney on 
getting communists out of public life. 
This may bring new sectarian strife; and 
the new premier, Mr R. J. Heffron, though 
pledged to the same policies as Mr Cahill, 
is a protestant. 
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terms with all its neighbours, even with its traditional enemies. 
Relations with the United States and Great Britain, the customary 
whipping boys of South American demagogues, are genuinely 
good. Despite its financial difficulties, the government has resumed 
payment on its external debt, and foreign oil companies, afraid to 
risk their money in Bolivia under the previous regime, have now 
invested in Santa Cruz and elsewhere. The nation’s tragic past 
has left it with a heavy legacy of poverty and ignorance, but for 
the first time in 400 years it seems possible to be cautiously 
optimistic about the future. 


Church and State in Poland 


ost of the ninety thousand people living in Nova Huta, a 
M new industrial town in south-eastern Poland, are of peasant 
origin and are still practising Catholics. The strength of their 
faith was. demonstrated by their determination to have a church 
of their own: when the official building permit was withdrawn, 
the people built a provisional place of worship themselves. In July, 
- the church was demolished by a bulldozer. This is by no means 
an isolated example of the conflict between the church and the 
state on the local level ; there have been many such cases during 
the past few months. Their outcome is determined by the strength 
of the respective party organisations, and, as in Nova Huta, a lot 
depends on the technical qualifications, such as the ability to drive 
a bulldozer, of the local comrades. 

The Polish communists are alone, among all the countries in 
the Soviet block, in facing a religious problem of such magnitude 
and of such anachronistic features. While local trouble breaks out 
frequently, and often becomes violent, on a higher level the 
struggle is conducted with more circumspection and according to 
a different set of rules. For some five months after the election 
of Pope John XXIII, there was a lull on the church-state front ; 
the first shot rang out at the end of February this year. The 
minister of finance signed a directive suspending a number of tax 
concessions to the church that had been in force for nearly two 
years. The tax payable on ecclesiastical income employed for 
welfare and building was raised to sixty per cent ; church collec- 
tions for the same purposes became taxable. Soon after the 
appearance of this directive, Mr Sroko, the minister for communal 
economy, began to re-examine the status of church property in 
the territories acquired from Germany after the war. Although 
in 1946 the Warsaw government had decreed that former German 
ecclesiastical property would pass automatically under the adminis- 
tration of the church, Mr Sroko declared, on April 23rd this year, 
that all such property belonged to the state and that, subject to 
negotiations, the church could only lease it. In the same month, 
the clergy was informed that it could no longer enjoy the privilege 
of exemption from military service ; more restrictions were placed 
on the teaching of catechism in schools ; bishops and heads of 
monastic orders began to find it increasingly difficult to get per- 
missions for their customary visits to the Holy See. The audience 
Mr Gomulka granted to Mr Piasecki, the leader of the “ Pax ” 
organisation of the Catholic fellow-travellers (mentioned in The 
Economist of June 20th, page 1090), concluded this series of 
threatening moves against the church. 

The Polish churchmen, on the other hand, were clearly dis- 
turbed by the vigorous renewal of the campaign against their 
rights. There were several meetings of the episcopate in April, 
where a letter to the government, containing a long list of the 
bishops’ complaints, was drafted; and on May 28th Cardinal 
Wyszynski, for the first time since his release from prison in 
November, 1956, attacked and denounced the communist regime 
in a sermon. Both the episcopal letter, which took exception to 
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Mr Gomulka’s warning remarks about the church at the last party 
congress, and the primate’s sermon were couched in strong terms. 
The cardinal’s sermon derived an added significance from its 
historical associations ; he had protested against the arrest of 
Bishop Kaczmarek and the government’s decree on ecclesiastical 
appointments from the same pulpit of St. Anne’s Church, Warsaw, 
in the dark days of 1953, when he was himself arrested a few days 
later. Once more, in 1959, there is a Kaczmarek case and an 
investiture contest. 

Since the beginning of June, Kaczmarek, the bishop of Kielce, 
has been prevented from carrying out his pastoral duties by the 
civil authorities, and the government has been pressing for his 
deposition. The exchange of correspondence between the state 
secretary for ecclesiastical affairs on the one hand, and Bishop 
Kaczmarek and the secretary of the episcopate on the other, has 
recently become available: it bears witness to the gravity of the 
current breach between the state and the church. 

The Kaczmarek affair was sparked by a letter to the episcopate 
from Mr Sztachelski, in charge of ecclesiastical affairs: the bishop 
was accused of hostility to the state, and his suspension was 
announced. The letter included quotations from a-number of 
Kaczmarek’s sermons, delivered in the years 1957 and 1958, in 
which Poland was described as a “ country which gets drunk and 
lives in debauchery,” and which warned the believers that “ there 
can be no compromise. One has to choose between Christ and 
death.” The bishop was also accused of persecuting clergy loyal 
to the state, and arousing the fanaticism of people against those 
holding different beliefs ; and the old charges against the bishop 
of collaboration with the Germans were dug up from 1953. Ina 
letter to Cardinal Wyszynski, Kaczmarek defended himself against 
these charges ; the episcopate rallied to his support. On June 16th, 
the bishops’ secretary wrote to Mr Sztachelski, arguing that neither 
the episcopate nor the primate could depose-or judge a bishop ; 
such powers could be exercised by the Holy See only, and Bishop 
Kaczmarek’s case was no exception to the rule. Later correspond- 
ence differed only in that it contained a higher vitriolic charge ; 
the positions appeared irreconcilable, and an inevitable deadlock 
ensued. Bishop Kaczmarek is still at Kielce ; he lives in seclusion, 
without exercising any public pastoral functions. 

At the beginning of June, there was some hope of an under- 
standing ; the government decrees of February and April remained 
largely unimplemented, and negotiations between the state and 
church authorities were on the way. But the Kaczmarek affair 
again widened the breach, and the episcopate, which usually shows 
signs of internal divisions, remained united. The churchmen 
were aware of the importance of the issue at stake ; the question 
of the right to investiture and dismissal of ecclesiastical personnel 
had been raised. The affair renewed the fears of the clergy that 
Mr Gomulka may be seeking, by harassing and dividing them, to 
establish a docile national church. This week’s reshuffle of the 
government can have brought them no comfort. Mr Bienkowski, 
who has gone from the ministry of education, was Mr Gomulka’s 
friend and had a reputation for moderation in state dealings with 
the church. His replacement, Mr Tulodziecki, is active on the 
board of the Association of Atheists, 


Turkey’s Perpetual Emotion 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is the deceptive custom of Turkish politicians to behave as 
if elections were just round the corner. In fact, general elec- 
tions are not due until 1961 ; so that the Democrat party can, if 
it wants, stay comfortably in power for another couple of years. 
But the political bustle in Ankara and Istanbul is stimulated not 
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only by resentment at each new evidence of official high-handed- 
ness, but also by the struggles now going on within the main 
opposition group, the Republican People’s party. These reached 
a climax last. month with the resignation of the secretary-general, 
Mr Kasim Giilek. 

The opposition insist that they cannot afford a calm between 
elections. They have harsh things to say about the honesty of 
the 1957 elections, and they have no great faith in the way that 
the next ones will be run. In this context they claim that 
they need a majority sweeping enough to overwhelm any possible 
electoral trickery, and have to go all-out to take at its flood the 
tide of revolt against the government’s despotic tendencies. 

Turks will often boast of their country’s function as a natural 
link between East and West ; fairly enough they claim to be the 


only logical member of both the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- - 


tion and the Central Treaty Organisation. Their form of demo- 
cracy also has a half-way look about it. But at least for political 
ends, the opposition leaders judge the government’s defections 
by rigorous western standards. The Democrats are criticised for 
interpreting democracy as the simple rule of the majority without 
regard for minority rights. Corruption, nepotism and govern- 
ment interference with the judiciary, the universities and the press 
are all obvious targets. Opposition members sit in parliament, 
but have difficulty in making themselves heard ; a more significant 
criticism is that the prime minister, Mr Adnan Menderes, sits in 
Istanbul and pays very little heed to the opinions of the parlia- 
mentarians of either side. 

An odour of semi-sanctity was conferred on Mr Menderes when 
he miraculously escaped death in the Gatwick air crash last 
February. His naughtier critics have countered this inconvenient 
bonus for the government by spreading wild tales of the prime 
minister’s neurotic behaviour since the accident. A favourite 
canard is that Mr Menderes has shut himself up in his Istanbul 
hotel, where he is concerned obsessively and exclusively with his 
pet schemes for restoring the city’s antiquities and refurbishing it 
with new roads and buildings. Most of these rumours crumble 
fairly easily ; they are undoubtedly supported by the fact that the 
prime minister has not bothered to make any public statements 
in Turkey since his crash, and clearly goes very much his own way 
regardless of the criticism of his enemies and the advice of his 
friends. 


HE government’s failure to start comprehensive industrial plan- 

ning leaves it open to criticism ; Turkey is one of the few 
under-developed countries that even in theory has not got an 
overall development plan. Attracted by the construction pro- 
grammes, great floods of country people are pouring into Ankara 
and Istanbul, and nobody, least of all the city authorities, has 
much idea how they will be employed when the building tempo 
drops. But the opposition, who are themselves none too strong 
on economic planning, are keener on criticising the government 
for its restrictions on political and press liberty, and, above all, 
_for its reputed back-pedalling from the dynamism and spirit of 
Kemal Atatiirk’s revolution. 

One of the results of the political scandal-mongering is that it 
has encouraged the government to be heavy-handed im the appli- 
cation of its restrictive powers. The law that demands a week’s 
notice for public meetings has been used arbitrarily to prevent 
opposition members from travelling about the country ; a speaker 
may be caught breaking the law even when he is met on arrival 
by a few of his supporters. Sometimes the methods are even 
cruder. Within the last few months there have been a number 
of unpleasant incidents. The leader of the People’s party, Mr 
Ismet Inénii, had his tour to Izmir abruptly stopped by a stone- 
throwing crowd; Mr Kasim Giilek was not allowed to hold a 
meeting at Geyikli and two opposition members who went to 
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investigate this second incident were greeted with a shower of 
powdered glass. 

The vagaries of the press law are among the opposition’s regular 
complaints. But in the past year there has been a noticeable 
increase both in the number of journdlists hauled up before the 
courts and in the severity of the sentences. About 30 journalists 
ar€ now believed to be in prison, several of them serving sentences 
as long as a year or eighteen months. Many more are going 
through the harassing experience of long-drawn-out law suits. 
The vagueness of the law gives the courts wide powers of inter- 
pretation, and in an insecure atmosphere many editors are tempted 
to play as safe as they can. Others, showing considerable courage, 
risk their liberty and their jobs by their continued outspokenness. 


PPOSITION criticism is not only directed outwards. The 
@) resignation of the secretary-general has stirred up a fierce 
internal struggle. Mr Kasim Giilek is a man of strong personality 
and determined views who has never interpreted his job as involv- 
ing getting on with as many of his party members as possible ; he 
has built up a strong personal following, but has also alienated 
a powerful nucleus of opposition. The new secretary-general is 
Mr Ismail Riistii Aksal, a former minister of finance. But Mr 
Giilek, more than ever in fighting form, is regrouping his forces 
for an attempted come-back at the next party congress. 

The immediate reason for Mr Giilek’s resignation was the 
furore over an intemperately expressed letter he sent to Nato 
headquarters about the selection of the only opposition repre- 
sentative in the Turkish delegation to the Atlantic congress in 
London last June. The letter became public, and Mr Giilek 
slipped into even hotter water by denying his authorship. 

The inadequacy for which the Turkish opposition is justifiably 
criticised is its failure to offer an alternative policy. While its 
cupboard is packed with bones of contention, it is almost bare 
of constructive ideas. The party’s rather lame defence has been 
that since it has so little say in administering the country, there 
is not much point in going through the rigmarole of a shadow 
government or even in producing a comprehensive economic and 
social policy (on foreign policy the government and opposition are 
roughly in agreement). Instead, Mr Kasim Giilek has been the 
instigator and star turn in a vote-gathering policy of going out 
and meeting the people, rather on American patterns of whistle- 
stop electioneering. Some of his opponents hold that between 
elections it might be more intelligent for the party’s organisers to 
concentrate on planning rather than showing their faces ; in par- 
ticular they object to the extent to which Mr Giilek showed his 
own face. 

The opposition is most vulnerable when challenged over its own 
record in office before 1950, when it was guilty of many of the 
undemocratic practices that it now complains of so lustily. The 
cynical interpretation of political change in Turkey is plus ca 
change or, put more crudely, just another set of pockets to line. 
The answer to this is perhaps that many of the more active and 
thoughtful members of the People’s party were in 1950 strong 
supporters of the Democrats. Their disillusion came gradually 
as they watched events repeat themselves. Some of them formed 
small left-wing parties, most of which rapidly came within the 
very broad range of the government’s anti-communist guns ; the 
liberal-minded Freedom party, for instance, is now merged with 
the People’s party. 

The crux of the problem is who gets effective control. In this 
teething stage of Turkish democracy, the more idealistic may 
inevitably drift into opposition whichever party is in power. But 
they are trying for higher stakes. This makes the internal struggle 
for influence within the opposition as significant and as intense 
as its long-standing and often monotonous clash with the govern- 
ment. 
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YALE TRUCKS SPEED HANDLING, 
CUT COSTS COMING AND GOING 


SANTA CLARA, MEXICO—One Yale petrol truck | space and labour. These lowered production 
speeds raw pulp into this paper plant, another costs take place in all types of industry using 
speeds finished paper to market. Operations Yale Industrial Lift Trucks. Capacities of Yale 
are performed at great saving in cost, time, | petrol trucks range from 2,000 to 20,000 lbs. 


NARROW AISLE TRUCK SHOWS AGILITY IN 
HANDLING STORAGE CONTAINERS 


ENGLAND — Special.containers of chocolates are stacked in rows 3 high 
by this straddle type Yale Warehouser. These Yale narrow aisle trucks 
manceuvre with ease in areas only 6’ wide. They permit the greatest 
possible use of floor and air space. They handle loads of 2,000, 3,000 
and 4,000 lbs. with unusual speed and the economy of electric truck 
operation. Complete Yale Warehouser line includes fork, platform, 
pallet and tractor models. 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric 
and Hand Lift Trucks. 


e All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly high in quality, wherever 
manufactured. 


e All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free world. 


e For further information contact your Yale Sales and Service Representa- 
tive - located in principal cities of the world. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Y Al E 
Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Chrysler Build- 


ing, New York, U.S.A. Manufacturing Plants: 
Velbert Rhid., Germany - Phila., Pa., U.S.A. INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, TRACTOR SHOVELS 


Seine, France « Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 
YALE & TOWNE 








CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 
Assets exceed £3,000,000 


Directors: J. B. Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrods 
P. H. Russell Smith, A.C.A., P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Compsany’s banking business isconducted in conform- 
ity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 
and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is 
maintained at 10 per cent,or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is oneof the most substantial independ- 
ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne tothe southcoast. 


Funds may be deposited 
on the following terms : 


Money at | month’s call, 
4% per annum, maximum £5,000 


Money at 3 months’ call, 

53% per annum, maximum £25,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 

64% per annum, maximum £50,000 





You are invited to write to The Manager, 
Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 
who will be pleased to send you an Audited 

Balance Sheet and booklet No. NC6 explaining 
our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: City 648! (15 lines) 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Association 
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Better work in comfort 


Picture yourself in a modern boardroom—all boredom gone. Think how 
much more clearly you could concentrate in a really comfortable chair. 
You've thought about it long enough. Now ask Heal’s Contracts to furnish 
you with their latest ideas. Or write for our new booklet ‘More Interiors’ which 
shows some of the work done by Heal’s for such organisations as Brooke 
Bond & Co. Ltd., Siemens, Edison Swan Ltd., Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd., 
Halifax Building Society, Imperial Chemical Industries—and many others. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


mm 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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Help Where Needed ? 


Y abolishing the nine development areas fourteen years 
B after they were first set up (more strictly, twenty years 
for the four that were created in 1945 as enlarged 
versions of the pre-war special areas) the government’s new 
Local Employment Bill will achieve what no President of the 
Board of Trade has previously had the courage to do—to 
take an area out of the list when it no longer needed special 
help. The wider spread of prosperity and the emergence of 
areas newly affected by economic change have made the com- 
plicated processes of amendment far too unwieldy. So recent 
presidents have, instead, contented themselves with a kind 
of administrative or de facto de-scheduling of areas or parts of 
them, as their circumstances have improved, simply by not 
applying in these areas the powers that they could still use 
if they wished. 

In large measure, therefore, the new bill is a piece of 
administrative tidying up. Hitherto different powers have been 
available for different places: there were development areas in 
which the government could erect factories and offer loans and 
grants to any firm, industrial or otherwise ; there were other 
development areas in which it could do both these things 
but did not in fact do either ; and there were places outside 
these areas where the government could offer financial help 
to attract new industry but had no power to put up buildings 
to house any newcomers. Now there is to be a single list of 
places in which all means of assistance, both new and retained, 
are to be available and all the powers of administering them 
will be concentrated in the Board of Trade. The bill defines 
the new “ localities of persistently heavy unemployment,” and 
specifies the help to be offered them; this will expire after 
seven years unless parliament decides otherwise. Finally, 
three new management corporations, one each for England, 
Wales and Scotland, are to take over the five companies that 
have been running industrial estates set up just before and 
after the last war and will be responsible for any new estates 
that may be built in the new “ localities.” 

Though the government’s powers have been greatly simpli- 
fied as well as somewhat extended, the new policy will depend 
even more than the old upon wise administration. The new 
definition of localities eligible for aid positively invites pres- 
sure upon a President of the Board of Trade from back- 
benchers, local interests, and industry advancing the claims 
of virtually any town with almost any kind of enterprise that 
has closed or is threatened with closure or with the need to 





lay off a number of workmen. A company that finds itself in 
difficulties will not be short of voices urging that it should 
have a government grant or loan. The bill defines the new 
places as localities in which the Board of Trade decides a 
“high rate of unemployment exists or is imminent, and is 
likely to persist (whether seasonally or generally).” These 
places are to include, as they should, fringe areas to which 
people could travel to work and others to which they might 
move as part of an “ overspill”” scheme. If it is accepted that 
a government should do more to take jobs to workers, then it 
is only reasonable to be able to move on the threat of heavy 
local unemployment instead of having to wait for it to arrive, 
as under last year’s Act, and then perhaps wait another 
eighteen months until new industry could be brought in and 
opened up. 

But the success of this new policy of having a single list 
of relatively smaller areas will turn upon how well ministers 
concentrate their efforts, and the as yet unspecified sum of 
money they are prepared to commit (nearly £14 million was 
spent in the last three years of rather more frugal assistance) 
upon a limited number of places in which this kind of help has 
a real chance of fostering permanent economic improvement 
that would otherwise not occur. Seaside towns are already 
eagerly eyeing the reference to seasonal unemployment. And 
the chances are that whenever the country goes through a mild 
spell of recession, a host of places will want to join in the 
distribution of public money: they must not be allowed to get 
it at the cost, for example, of reducing the help towards diversi- 
fying the cotton towns. No doubt the government will have 
this point very much in mind. 


OsT places that have been suffering from persistent above- 
M average unemployment while industry elsewhere has 
been urgently seeking extra labour must be presumed to suffer 
from deep-seated economic malaise. It is something that the 
government has not attempted a Nelson act, turning a blind 
eye on the stark fact of economic exhaustion and social 
detritus in some of these areas and compelling industry to go 
to them. This is an old policy and it has a sentimental appeal 
—but it has not worked with much success. The present 
policy remains one of reinforced persuasion. The financial 
carrot is to be rather more luscious. Since the end of building 
licences, the only stick that could be wielded has been the 
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granting of industrial development certificates for any new 
industrial construction of more than 5,000 square feet. That 
stick, for what it is worth, remains. Certificates are now to be 
granted having regard for the need to provide appropriate 


employment in the new localities instead of for the “ proper 


distribution of industry.” 


es principal addition to the armoury of powers to assist 
firms setting up and carrying on a business in the new 
localities is a provision for making grants of 85 per cent of the 
excess of the cost of putting up a new building or extension 
over its open market value. This, apparently, is designed for 
industrialists—and other developers as well—who prefer their 
own custom-built premises to renting a factory put up by the 
Board of Trade, invariably at less than the economic value. 
Provided it is prudently used, this power could mean a smaller 
direct outlay of public money than by erecting government 
factories and subsidising them, or conversely it could stimulate 
more construction for the same expenditure of exchequer 
funds. Treasury consent will be needed for each grant and 
“consultation” with a new advisory committee ; this is to 
be set up in place of the Development Areas Treasury 
Advisory Committee to advise on these grants and also on the 
power introduced last year of making general loans and grants 
to any business that has “‘ good prospects ” of ultimately being 
viable. The passage of the bill will no doubt reveal how the 
government contemplates the exercise of these widely drafted 
financial powers. Industrialists lucky enough to get one of 
these new capital grants—which could well run up to 30 per 
cent of the initial cost of a new factory—will be doing well, 
with the further help, too, of normal tax allowances. 
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It would be wise to avoid dogmatism about this revision 
of the policy of moving jobs to workers who prefer to remain 
in these areas until more is known about how it works out 
in practice. The government now commands an impressive 
range of powers. It can establish industrial estates ; erect 
buildings and “ other works” on its own or (by agreement) 
on other people’s land, including, it appears, canteens and 
workers’ houses ; it has wider powers to get rid of eyesores 
and put derelict land to use, by itself or by paying local authori- 
ties to do it ; it can arrange for adequate “ basic” services to 
be installed ; it can subsidise yet further the cost of erecting 
privately-owned premises, make loans and grants to any busi- 
ness in “temporary” difficulties, and meet part of the cost 
of shifting key workers and their dependants to a new branch 
of a firm in one of the new “ localities.” There is perhaps 
some room for government help to assist the bringing of new 
industries to places where technological change or a shrinking 
of world markets create the prospect of persistent and heavy 
unemployment ; where suitable labour exists for new enter- 
prises ; where there is already the social capital that is costly 
to develop anew elsewhere ; and to mitigate the wasteful pro- 
cesses of over-extension of areas like London. But it may 
be difficult for the government to distinguish between areas 
where new industry can be planted without inordinately rais- 
ing its own costs and those other areas where, even in a 
country as small and compact as Britain, no industry could 
seriously hope to compete. Perhaps the one omission in this 
bill that is to be regretted is that the government will still be 
unable to assist the retraining and resettlement of workers 
that could be moved from areas of abnormally heavy unem- 
ployment to those remaining places that are not yet heavily 
congested and where new labour is greatly needed. 


Queensberry Rules for Bids 


over bids. In a sensible, concise and well-written 

document, the leading representatives of the City’s 
institutions have now set down some rules of conduct for 
these offers. The City can be infuriating and conservative ; 
but its business is concerned with distinguishing sense from 
nonsense and it knows that the take-over bid is one means of 
inducing necessary change and of fostering economic growth. 
Its misgivings are not about changing that mechanism but 
of ensuring its rational use. 


Me rubbish than wisdom has been talked about take- 


“Notes on Amalgamations of British Businesses ” are the 
deliberations of a committee set up in July at the suggestion 
of the Governor of the Bank of England. He has been well 
served, and the Government, about to set up an inquiry into 
company law, should welcome a document that clears the 
air of so many misconceptions and falsehoods about take-overs. 
On the committee sat the top brass of the Issuing Houses 
Association, the Accepting Houses Committee, the Associa- 
tion of Investment Trusts, the British Insurance Association, 
the Committee of London Clearing Bankers and the London 


Stock Exchange. Copies of the notes have gone out to the 


members of these bodies this weekend and they can be pur- 


chased at 6d. a time—a good investment by any company 
director or financial adviser. 

The notes get off to a good start: amalgamations, they 
show, have been a feature of commerce from its earliest 
beginnings and most big British companies have grown to 
their present size as a result of them. Some of the reasons 
which have led to mergers, the committee suggests, are: 

(a) The desire to achieve the economies of optimum size or 
to put to better use the physical assets and personnel available. 

(b) The need to rationalise, particularly in times of depression 
or of acute competition. 

(c) The desire of owners of private businesses to provide in 
their lifetime for funds to meet the estate duties payable on their 
death. 

Since the war, the committee notes, amalgamations have been 
stimulated by the rapid fall in the value of money, the high 
level of taxation and the distortion of normal economic factors 
through Government action. These influences have attracted 
the bidders since share prices have often failed, especially 
where properties figure prominently among the assets, to 
reflect the real value of a company’s underlying assets. 

What the notes do not say is that as a result of the war 
and of. Government controls, business was for many years 
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not particularly strenuous or competitive. Some boards of 
directors thought that they could relax and let matters take 
their course. Their unconcern about shareholders was 
strengthened by the pressure on them from successive govern- 
ments to exercise restraint in dividends. The return to more 
competitive conditions and to healthier conceptions of 
company finance has left many of the complacently managed 
companies as natural targets for bidders who knew what 
they wanted and how to get it. What the notes emphasise 
is that the process of amalgamation, aimed at the best utilisa- 
tion of physical capacity, managerial experience and the avail- 
ability of labour, is one without which an industrial community 
cannot thrive and is one that “should continue and should 
not be artificially impeded.” The Government in framing 
new corporate legislation should take note and should not be 
deflected from its course of giving the economy freedom to 
grow because of an occasional rascal or discreditable episode. 

No comprehensive code governing all sizes and shapes of 
take-over bids could possibly be drawn up. The committee 
sets down a general body of principles and legitimate practices 
which should be borne in mind whether a merger is agreed 
on by two sets of directors, whether the bid is made over 
the heads of the sitting board, or whether competing offers 
are made. The principles, the committee says, are: 

(i) There should be no interference with the free market in 

shares and securities of companies. ; 

(ii) It is for a shareholder to decide for himself whether to sell 

or retain his shares. 

(iii) To enable him to come to a considered decision, the share- 
holder should have in suitable form and at the right time all 
relevant information, and it is the duty of the board of his 
company to make every effort to ensure that such information 
is provided and to give him their advice. 

(iv) Every effort should be made to avoid disturbance in the 
normal price level of shares until the relevant information has 
been made available. 

The committee cannot be said to flinch from its task on the 
ground that it has not set down the detailed procedures to 
give effect to these estimable principles. The emphasis 
throughout the notes is upon the responsibility that directors 
must bear in ensuring that the shareholders have full freedom 
of reasonable choice in coming to a decision for themselves. 
The interest of shareholders is, in fact, recognised as the only 
criterion. 

Although the bidder is seeking to make a bargain with 
shareholders, “their board is normally the best channel of 
approach and also the best source of advice for shareholders.” 
An offer naming the principal should therefore usually be 
made to the directors of the company in question. The 
directors are entitled to be given sufficient time to consider 
the offer, and “as soon as reasonably possible” they should 
inform shareholders of it and proffer advice to them on whether 
it should be accepted. The directors should also be entitled 
to ask for evidence that the bidder can obtain the resources 
necessary to satisfy full acceptance of the offer. 

Whether the directors recommend acceptance or not, they 
should make every effort to see that shareholders are given 
all requisite information on which to make up their own minds, 
including information about the resources backing the offer 
and about the general intentions of the bidder for the future 
conduct of the company and the possible effects on employees 
of the results of a successful bid. Where the bidder is already 
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a shareholder of the company (as he usually is, having bought 
shares at a lower price than that at which he finally makes 
the bid) it is “ desirable ” that this should be disclosed, with 
particulars of his shareholding. A cash offer is a matter of 
“absolute” and a share offer one of “relative” values in 
assessing the merits of an offer ; hence, where the offer is in 
the form of a share exchange, shareholders should be given 
“the fullest possible information on the future commercial 
prospects of the combined companies.” Though the com- 
mittee does not specifically say so, that points to an earnings 
and dividend forecast. 


I two key paragraphs, the committee shows that it is not 
among those who believe that the only good mergers are 
those brought about by cosy agreements among friends: 

If a board decides to recommend that an offer made to its 
shareholders should not be accepted, the offeror is still free to 
communicate direct with the shareholders without the recom- 
mendation of the board, and in such a case the board should 
be ready to facilitate this direct approach (at the expense of the 
offeror) whilst at the same time explaining to its shareholders 
why it does not recommend the offer. 

A board should be wary of refusing to put to its shareholders 
any serious and responsible offer. The well-being of the share- 
holders as a whole must prevail over that of particular share- 
holders who may be directors. 

Even in the special case the committee offers a helpful view: 

Where a Stock Exchange quotation has been obtained for a 
company’s shares and only a minority of the shares has been sold 
to the general public, the investors who have acquired these 
shares must appreciate that their attitude towards any future 
offer may differ from that of the original proprietors. 

Secrecy while talks are going on which may lead to an offer 
should be maintained, though “if there are signs of a false 
market arising in the shares concerned,” a preliminary 
announcement is allowable. This, however, is subject to the 
more important suggestion that “it is normally unwise to 
make any announcement until it seems certain that an offer 
will in fact be forthcoming.” Once the offer is made, details 
should be communicated as quickly as is reasonably possible; 
to shareholders and they should be given adequate time (the 
committee suggests three weeks) in which to decide. Once 
the offer is declared unconditional, a further period should 
normally be allowed for acceptances from late-comers. 

It is desirable that an offer should be for the whole of the 

share capital of a company or of the class of shares concerned : 

If, in some very exceptional case, a partial offer is justified, 
this should be on a pro rata basis, and if acceptances exceed the 
amount required, they should be proportionately scaled down. 

The partial bid—such as was made a year ago by Illingworth 
Morris for part of the equity of Salts (Saltaire)—has run up 
against a good deal of criticism and so has the bid which is 
made in non-voting ordinary stock—as almost all the bids 
by Great Universal Stores have been. On this point, choosing 
its words with care, the committee says: 

The device of dividing the equities of companies into voting 
and non-voting shares has had relevance in some offers made in 
recent years. While it may be justified in some conditions, it is 
not generally desirable. 

Pointed and justified criticisms have also been levelled at the 
fancy compensation directors have received on leaving com- 
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panies they had served—sometimes none too well. The com- 
mittee has some wise things to say here: 

The question of compensation for redundant employees, includ- 
ing directors, always needs careful consideration. In the case 
of directors, shareholders should be given the fullest information 
as to the manner in which any proposed compensation payments 
have been worked out. In this connection the existence of 
service agreements may or may not be relevant. If re-employ- 
ment in a different capacity is proposed, this should be disclosed. 

In all, the suggestions by the committee put directors firmly 
in their place—as servants of the shareholders as well as 
servants of the company. But it has omitted to say anything 
specific about the actions of a sitting board of directors 
which wants to stay tight in office and decides to beat off a 
take-over bid. In their complacency (for no director is going 
to admit he deserves the sack) and in their own selfish interest 
(for most directors enjoy the powers and emoluments of office) 
some directors have on such occasions behaved irresponsibly— 
for instance, by raising the dividend out of line with what 
the earnings would justify and often after earlier protesta- 
tions that the company would be ruined if they paid out 
another penny. But the general drift of the committee’s 
suggestions is that such directors should watch out. The 
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committee, equally, does not set down any specific rules that 
should govern the decisions of a board when competing bids 
are made. The tenor of these notes is, however, that while 
the board has the right to recommend one bid rather than 
another, it should inform shareholders of the competing bid 
and leave it to the shareholders to make the final decision. 


The suggestions that the committee has made can easily 
be applied in retrospect to take-over struggles in the past. 
Indeed, the setting up of the committee must stem in part 
from the battle for British Aluminium and from Mr Clore’s 
bid for Watney Mann. When they are so applied, not all 
directors and bidders can swear they are free from blame. But 
what is needed is not contrition but the resolution to do better 
when take-over bids come up in the future. These notes 
emphasise the right of any bidder to bid, the right of any board 
to accept or to reject that bid, and the right of shareholders 
to be the final arbiters. These are rules of conduct which 
have been followed by sensible and responsible people in 
industry and in the City for most of the time. They do not 
deny businessmen the right to fight out an issue, but they do 
establish Queensberry rules against low hitting and butting 
with the head. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


Search for Yields 


three points and more ; yields have fallen 
by up to 7s., and Old Consols now 
yield only a shade over 43 per cent. The 
notable exception is Treasury 5 per cent 
1986-89, which the government broker has 


NVESTORS have searched busily this week 
for more attractive yields than those 
offered by blue chip equities. Some of them 
have taken their profits and re-invested the 
money in gilt-edged stocks. Some have 
combed the list of second flight equities, 
again looking for yields better than 3 or 4 
per cent. Some have bought the long 
neglected oil shares and others have gone 
into the copper and rubber markets. It is 
not therefore surprising that in the week to 
Wednesday’s close The Economist indicator, 
in which the most active market leaders are 
deliberately chosen as constituents, gained 
only 0.9 points to 346.3. Indeed, it is an 
indication of the general firmness of the 
equity market that this index made any gain 
at all after its great upsurge and touched yet 
another new peak. Daily movements con- 
tinue to be unusually large, the Financial 
Times index rising by 3 full points on the 
first day of the new account. 

Gilt-edged continue their steady climb. 
This has now reached impressive propor- 
tions. The £10 million issue by Middlesex 
County Council, yielding £5 9s. per cent. to 
1980, looked attractive at the end of last 
week; it had become overwhelmingly 
so by Tuesday, and the issue was over- 
subscribed about 16 times. The market 


expected a substantial premium when deal- 
ings opened on Friday—though the brokers, 
Pember & Boyle, favoured the small investor 
and the small stag in the awesome task of 


NET GILT-EDGED PRICES 
Oct. 7 


Oct. 29 

Short bonds 

Funding 2'.% 1956-61 ... 977. 98133. 

Conversion 4'2% 1962... 100716 101 
Medium and long 

Savings 3% 1960-70 ..... 80!31¢ 83! 

Conversion 5'4% 1974... 100°: 1017, 

Funding 5'2% | (500-84 101'5ig 105716 

Treasury ig —* bs 97 ili 971116 

Gas 3% 199095 2.022006 65'2 69's 

Funding 3'.% 1999-2004. 703 16 7378 
Irredeemables 

Wor doen S's ...siccse 637. 685 i¢ 

oy ee 493, 523g 


allotment, granting the first {100 in full, 
no more for applications up to £2,000 and 
only 53 per cent for allotments over 
£10,000. Issuing brokers have a constant 
problem in deterring the stags, and one 
of their few effective measures is to vary 
drastically the basis of allotment. The £33 
million issue by Rootes Motors of a 54 per 
cent debenture (1984-89) at 98 was also 
heavily oversubscribed on Thursday. 

In the three weeks since the eve of the 
election, as the table shows, gilt-edged 
prices net of interest have risen by up to 


kept steady just below its issue price of 
98, so that its yield has now become 
decidedly attractive. Sales have been sub- 
stantial. 

The biggest rise has been in 34 per cent 
War Loan, up from 63% to 684. War Loan 
has also been the subject of the biggest aber- 
ration in market comment—the fatuous 
suggestion that the authorities might change 
the terms by giving it a final date of redemp- 
tion. Why they should do this, having had 
since 1952 a one-way option to repay the 
stock, is far from clear. And talk of “a 
swindle” in connection with the terms on 
which War Loan was issued is wildly 
irresponsible. |The reasons why sensible 
people prefer other gilt-edged stocks to War 
Loan are well known—and they always have 

n. 


Preference Preferred 


HE search for more attractive yields 
than those offered by many leading 
equities has brought investors back into the 
market for preference shares. This market, 
more perhaps than any other, is one where 


shares are firmly held and day-to-day prices 
turn largely on the amount of stock which 
In the last few days the 


comes on offer. 
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turnover in this market has gone up and 
some brokers have reported that blocks of 
preference shares have been readily 
snapped up. But the lists of preference 
shares on offer still show fair sup- 
plies of the second flight issues, giving 
a return of something over 6} per cent. 
The accompanying table shows that the 
good quality preference shares are now on 
a yield basis well below 6 per cent. 
Shares such as these cannot be purchased 
at all freely, but shares can be attracted 
out of quite firm hands by paying an extra 
sixpence or so. 


PReCe SHARES 


ate Prices Latest 
% Oct.8 Oct. 22 Oct. 29 Yield 

° 

Assoc. Electrical ‘B’.. 4!2 14/10! 15/3 15/6 534 
British Motor ....... 5 16/4'. 16/6 17/3 534 

British Petroleum 2nd. 9 27/9 28/3 29/- 6 

Courtawlas .. ccs cee 5 17/1! 17/4',— 18/3" Sly 
CHINES ns cc cicees 6 20/3 21/- 22/- Sl 
DMO GVec%cntchts 5!, 17/4'2* =18/1'  19/4'n 534 
WER anne diwdsactes 5 16/9 17/9 18/6 5l, 
Imperial Tobacco .... 10 29/9 31/- 34/4', 534 
“Shell” Transport Ist. 5'2 18/6 19/6 21/- 54 
Pat 7 22/9 24/1', 25/- = Sly 
MME ce cxusees iss 5t 21/3 22/3 22/9 = 6l4 
Whitbread Ist..... .. 4', 14/9* 15/- 16/- 5g 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free up to 6s. in the pound. 


For institutions such as charities and 
pension funds whose income is exempt 
from tax the search has to be not merely 
for a good yield but also for a high net 
rate of British tax on the dividend. For 
example the net dividend received from a 
holding of £1,000 of Harrisons and Cros- 
field 6 per cent cumulative preference, 
paying a net UK rate of 4s., is £36 15s. 
after deducting £23 §s. in tax. Of the 
latter only 4s. in the pound can be 
reclaimed, so that for a gross fund the 
total income from the holding cannot be 
more than £48 15s. The net dividend on 
a similar amount of Distillers 6 per cent 
cumulative preference, paying a net UK 
rate of 7s. 8d., will again be £36 15s., but 
practically all the £23 5s. deducted in tax 
can be recovered so that for an exempt 
fund the total income will not be less than 
£59 15s. The renewed interest in prefer- 
ence shares on yield considerations may 
help to persuade directors, now that profits 
tax is levied at a flat rate, that preference 
issues are not an outmoded way of raising 
new money. 


Rally on Wall Street 
A Correspondent cables from Wall Street : 


N Wall Street, too, some institutional 
investors are talking of lightening the 
weight of equities in their portfolios in 
favour of high yielding Government bonds. 
But so far there has been little significant 
desertion of the industrial market. Indeed, 
prices of common stocks have rallied this 
week, pushing up the Dow Jones average in 
five days’ trading from 625.59 to 643.60 
at the close on Wednesday. The rally re- 
flected the prospect of further talks between 
the steel companies and the union and the 
separate agreement signed this week by 
Kaiser Steel. The steel strike continues to 
overshadow the market but investors have 
gained some comfort from the resilience of 
corporate profits in the third quarter of the 
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year, which spans the strike. Earnings are 
patchy but total profits promise to be close 
to those of the third quarter, when they 
were running at a record annual rate of 
$53 billion. Even United States Steel, 
which has reported a loss of $31 million in 
the strike-bound third quarter, has been 
able to report higher earnings in the nine 
months to September 30th than in the 
corresponding period of last year. Before 
the strike, US Steel was earning very high 
profits indeed and it is not surprising that 
it has not cut its dividends. 


COMPANIES ACT 


A New Inquiry 


IXTEEN years have passed since the 

Cohen Committee began its inquiry 
into company law reform. After sitting for 
two years it produced the fruitful and far- 
reaching report that resulted in the 1948 
Companies Act. This was a gigantic stride 
forward, giving investors adequate pros- 
pectuses and company accounts on which 
to base their decisions. But sixteen years is 
time enough for another inquiry and 
another bill. This is not because of any 
major shortcomings in the 1948 Act but 
because business practices and the views of 
the public about them do not go on un- 
changed. The Government has promised 
an inquiry and that will almost certainly 
result in a new Act. Like the Cohen Com- 
mittee sixteen years ago, the inquiry will 
presumably be conducted by a committee 
appointed by the President of the Board 
of Trade. 

During the election campaign, Mr 
Macmillan made it clear that the Govern- 
ment was especially concerned with take- 
over bids. That no doubt was an 
immediate political reaction to the Jasper 
affair ; the terms of reference of the new 
inquiry are likely to range far wider than 
bids and mergers (on these the latest views 
of the City organisations, reviewed on 
page 440, deserve serious consideration). 
Everyone has his own list of reforms: the 
financial journalist would like more informa- 
tive company accounts ; the small investor 
ought to welcome greater safeguards in 
prospectuses and advertisements for de- 
posits ; stock exchange dealers and company 
secretaries see the need for a quicker and 
less costly system of share registration and 
transfer. The list can easily be extended 
to cover non-voting ordinary shares and 
nominee shareholdings. And there are still 
the recommendations of the Gedge com- 
mittee on no par value shares to be imple- 
mented. 

One broad stratum of reform must surely 
lie in greater accountability by the servants 
of a company to shareholders. The dual 
duty of directors towards the interests of 
shareholders as well as the interests of the 
company is the toughest problem—part of 
it lying in the borderland between the law 
and good business behaviour, and accord- 
ingly most difficult to define. But a Com- 
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panies Act which made it more apparent 
that shareholders matter and that when 
their interests are disregarded directors can 
be made to suffer would be of benefit not 
only to investors but also to the working 
of the economy. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


A New Act 


IRST to welcome the. news that the 
Government intends to strengthen the 
law governing the conduct of building 
societies will surely be the building societies 
themselves and the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation. Reform is well overdue. Under the 
protection of the Friendly Societies Acts, 
a concern, which was a property finance 
organisation in all but name can attract 
funds from the public with as much ease 
as a building society which limits all but 
a small proportion of its mortgages to owner- 
occupiers. The 1874 Act and the 1894 Act, 
which tightened up regulations after the 
Liberator crash, are completely out of date. 
The new Act needs to establish that the 
name building society (better still it would 
be called a “‘ house purchase society”) can 
be used to attract money from investors 
only when a strict limit is imposed on 
mortgage advances other than to owner- 
occupiers. Where funds are used for 
financing property development and specu- 
lation investors must be fully informed to 
what purpose their monies are being put ; 
the building society is the wrong institution 
to use for this purpose. The difficulty will 
be to draw a firm line. Many societies will 
be reluctant to give up completely the 
higher rates they earn on advances made 
to builders when new housing estates are 
being erected or on advances on shops and 
commercial properties, Within limits such 
advances may be permissible; the only 
principle is that the limit should be a low 
one and plainly specified. In return for 
enjoying the status of “ building society ” 
every society ought to disclose, in full, the 
nature of these advances ; and a stop must 
be put to the use of accommodation com- 
panies to hide the name of the real 
borrower. Here the new _ mortgage 
schedules introduced this year by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies will do 
much to tear down the veil of deceit. 
Powers conferred on the Registrar by the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act to 
issue a “stop order” on building society 
advertisements are already strong and in 
recent years they have been used more 
severely. But they need strengthening still 
more by giving the Registrar more super- 
visory staff. He may also need greater 
power to control the content of advertise- 
ments and he should at least be able, as 
the Registrar of Companies is, to disallow 
the use of certain words in naming a 
society. Four people, paying a registration 
fee of £20, can form a new society and it 
is easy to resurrect a moribund one. Here, 
too, the discretionary powers of the Regis 
trar need to be augmented, 
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THE TRUCK ACTS 


Wages by Cheque 


HE Government’s proposal for a bill 

later this session to permit payment of 
wages through a bank “to any employee 
who so requests” is in line with moves 
made before the election. A year ago the 
National Joint Advisory Council, with 
representatives from both sides of industry, 
instructed its sub-committee to consider the 
need for amending the Truck Acts, the 
nineteenth century legislation designed to 
protect the “artificer” by decreeing that 
his remuneration must be in “coin of the 
realm,” defined to include cheques, but only 
those of note-issuing banks, The com- 
mittee reported in April that revision of the 
Acts as a whole involved many complex 
issues and recommended that a small inde- 
pendent committee should be set up by the 
Minister of Labour ; this committee is now 
sitting. But the NJAC itself recommended 
the limited reform on which legislation 
is now foreshadowed. This will at. last 
permit payment by cheque or bank credit 
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to any worker who specifically requests or 
sanctions it. It will remove an absurd 
anomaly, but will be unlikely itself to do 
much to extend the banking habit. The 
banks and the public have a bigger part to 
play in this than the law. But if the 
Government wants to give a lead it should 
include in its bill (as did Mr Graham Page 
in his abortive private bill) powers for the 
Minister to permit by order, when he thinks 
fit, general payment of wages by cheque— 
even though the real economies come from 
payments direct to bank accounts. 


THE ECONOMY 


Still Booming ? 


O's August and its holidays are out 
of the way industrial output usually 
makes a quick rebound and normally goes 
on rising until about Christmas time. Un- 
employment, however, which is a more 
sensitive indication of what is happening 
to the more marginal business activities, 
starts slowly to grow as autumn sets in and 
as the more seasonal trades begin to lay 
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people off. The latest calculations of the 
index of industrial production and the 
most recent unemployment figures both 
show the expected increase. The production 
index number for September is provisionally 
estimated at 114-115 (based on 100 in 
1954), following 98 in August and 102 in 
July. Adjusting the seasonal influences, 
however, which include holidays, the official 
statisticians place the figure for September 
at 112-113, against 113 in August and 112 
in July. Thus, on the basis of just these 
three months, it would seem that the boom 
may be beginning to slow down, though 
there is no sign yet from some of the major 
manufacturing industries that this has been 
happening this month. Even so, industrial 
output in the third quarter of this year was 
running about 2 per cent higher than in 
the second, about 4 to § per cent more than 
in the first quarter, and about 7 per cent 
above that a year ago. It was also about 
4 per cent more than in the short-lived up- 
turn of late summer 1957. 

Registered unemployment on October 
12th totalled 419,000, some 14,000 more 
than in mid-September. The record number 
of school leavers this year swelled the 
number seeking jobs. But most of these 





BOAC and the New Bill 


HE Government’s new bill on the 
licensing of air services will certainly 
not appear within the next few days—it 
may not even get into this session of Par- 
liament. The last Minister of Transport, 
Mr Watkinson, often said that new legis- 
lation was required to produce a workable 
system of competition between the nation- 
alised corporations and the independent 
airlines. But the shape of this legislation 
goes far beyond the administrative ques- 
tion of licensing airlines to fly certain 
services on certain routes. The new 
Minister of Aviation, Mr Duncan Sandys, 
has to decide first what the government’s 
policy is to be for the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. 
When BOAC’s accounts for the year to 
March 31st were at length published last 


week they were, if anything, worse than’ 


had been expected. Using resources of 
nearly £160 million and getting a revenue 
not far short of £60 million, the corpora- 
tion lost more than £5 million on the 
year’s operations and had to write 
nearly £6} million off the value of its 
assets. In the result its accumulated 
deficit has been increased by the stagger- 
ing sum of £11,635,779. It is not easy to 
explain why this should have happened 
in a time of rising traffic and expanding 
fleets. BOAC’s operating results were 
rather better than the year before, yet it 
has never lost more money since the black 
days of 1949. 

The corporation lost £23 million on the 
operation of its subsidiary companies and 


another £1} million during its engineers’ 


strike. The clue to where the balance went 
may lie in these figures: ' 


1957-58 1958-59 
PRINS beet daeeen ous 480,000 495,000 
NE: 0 cnvsegawens sem £53-5 mn. £58-4 mn. 
Operating costs (per ton 
WE oss bcccndosnccese 38-7d. 36-2d. 
Output per head (ton miles 
OP SEOD 6 5 ce5s08 <bean 17,088 19,583 
Engineering costs (per ton 
Es osécbuadtseuawes 10!2d. 9d. 
Capacity on sale (ton miles). 330 mn. 377 mn. 
Proportion sold (per cent). . “60! 57 
Proportion needed to break 
even (per cent) ........ 63 60 


If this were the end of the story, the 
outlook would not be unpromising. The 
revolution in the Lebanon obliged BOAC 
to advance no less than £1.7 million (the 
lion’s share of its foreign losses) to Middle. 
East Airlines. Administration in other 
subsidiaries is being tightened up and 
BOAC is rightly reducing its shareholding 
in them wherever possible. Engineering 
costs are genuinely falling, although it now 
looks as if BOAC over-estimated the scope 
for staff cutting. Traffic is rising and with 
reasonable luck the corporation should 
just break even in this current year. 


uT the underlying weakness of BOAC, 

which Mr Sandys must take into 
account in his new bill, is that its traffic 
is too small for the route network it sup- 
ports. Its overheads are too high. This 
is shown up sharply by drastic writings 
down, totalling more than £6 million, 
on a range of assets, and in particular on 
its fleets of Britannia and DC 7C aircraft. 
These cannot compete on trunk routes 


against jet aircraft, yet if BOAC sells them 
now it will incur still heavier losses. The 
commercial solution is to crowd them with 
seats and run them on cut-price services, 
holiday flights, charter flights, freight, 
trooping, or any job where BOAC can 
find a customer for them. But these 
operations have so far been reserved for 
independent airlines and BOAC has re- 
peatedly been refused permission to com- 
pete for them, just as the independent 
airlines have been barred from BOAC’s 
trunk routes. 


The independent airlines cannot build 
up a solid business unless they are 
allowed room for expansion. If they get 
this under the new bill, what will happen 
to BOAC? It is very doubtful indeed 
whether the corporation has much chance 
of making regular money during the com- 
ing years unless it is allowed to get some 
of the bread-and-dripping traffic that 
now forms the staple diet of the indepen- 
dents. The idea of reserving certain 
types of traffic for certain operators has 
now been proved not to work No airline 
can get the optimum utilisation of its 
fleet unless it can cover the whole range 
of operations. Another course would be 
to reserve certain parts of the world for 
different operators just as BOAC is ex- 
cluded now from the European market 
of BEA (though not quite vice versa). 
The third possibility, a free-for-all be- 
tween BOAC and the _ independents, 


may appeal to sporting instincts and it 
would be good fun for the traveller while 
it lasted. When it finished no capital 
would be left in the business, indepen- 
dently or publicly owned. 
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adolescents now appear to have found 
work: unemployment among boys and girls 
fell by a further 12,000 while among adults 
it increased by 26,000. Unemployment rose 
in most parts of the country except for the 
Midlands and Yorkshire: in London and 
the south-east it rose by 5,000. But the 
number wholly unemployed is now below 
the corresponding month of 1958 for the 
second month running. 


WORLD TRADE 


Discrimination Must End 


N the eve of this week’s conference in 

Tokyo of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the International 
Monetary Fund announced the unanimous, 
decision of its executive directors that trade 
discrimination should end. “ There is no 
longer any balance of payments justification 
for discrimination by member countries 
whose current receipts are largely in con- 
vertible currencies.” This formal ruling 
of the Fund is a logical consequence of 
Europe’s move to external convertibility at 
the end of last year. Now the Fund urges 
that discrimination, except against Commu- 
nist countries, should be abolished with all 
possible speed. 

This declaration provides welcome 
support to similar calls being made in Tokyo 
for proper implementation of the Gatt 
agreement. Mr Dillon, of the US State 
Department, urged the ending of special 
restrictions not only against the United 
States but also against Japan. Fourteen 
countries, including Britain, still deny Japan 
full benefits under Gatt. The Japanese 
authorities are apparently arranging tours of 
factories for this week’s delegates to bring 
them up to date on Japanese working con- 
ditions. The other main topics at the 
meeting have been renewed complaints by 
agricultural producers against restrictions 
on farm products maintained by countries 
such as Germany, and fears expressed by 
non-European countries about the harmful 
effects on them of the European common 
market, and to a smaller extent of the outer 
free trade area. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Taking It Seriously 


HE more regular flow of statistical infor- 
mation from the Treasury nowadays 
anticipates the main information in its yearly 
and six monthly white papers. This week’s 
paper on the balance of payments fills in the 
details of the recent quarterly estimates, and 
it shows the importance of shipping in the 
drastic downward revisions of estimated 
surpluses in current payments in recent 
years. For 1958, the figure of the current 
surplus is down from £455 million to £349 
million and the net credit from shipping 
from £167 million to £88 million. 
The Treasury points out that the removal 
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of exchange controls is increasing its diffi- 
culties in obtaining information. It will 
henceforth have to lean more heavily on 
direct inquiries from industry, and the 
Board of Trade has made a start with such 
inquiries for insurance, investment income 
and capital transactions, figures of which 
have been notoriously inadequate. The 
Treasury is also hoping to avoid repetition 
of the latest episode by an annual sample 
of what shipping is earning. All these 
steps are welcome. The Treasury was 
bound to be left with inadequate figures 
while it relied for their collection on a by- 
product of exchange control. It is now a 
little late to belittle the significance of con- 
cepts such as the current balance. It is 
important on many counts to know what 
one is earning abroad, what capital assets 
are being built up abroad and what liabili- 
ties being incurred at home. 

The most striking feature of the detailed 
payments figures is the recent contrast 
between the sterling and the non-sterling 
sector. The first half of 1959 saw the 
extraordinary phenomenon of a deficit 
(instead of the usual big surplus) in Britain’s 
visible trade with other sterling countries 
and a surplus (instead of the customary 
deficit) in trade with non-sterling countries. 
After allowing for invisibles (or should it be 
identified invisibles ?) there was a sterling 
surplus of £92 million (compared with 
£242 million in the first half of 1958) and 
a non-sterling surplus of £50 million (com- 
pared with a deficit of £5 million). Much 
of the improvement was with North 
America. Exact regional comparisons with 
past periods are not possible, as the Treasury 
has recognised the logic of external con- 
vertibility and made its subdivisions geo- 
graphical instead of by currency area. Thus 
the dollar countries of the Caribbean are 
now grouped under Latin America rather 
than the dollar area. 

The bare figures of the net movement of 
private long-term capital show a slackening 
in the outflow to £70 million, compared 
with a recent half yearly average of near 
£100 million. A net outflow of {90 million 
to other sterling countries was offset by a 
net inflow of £20 million from non-sterling 
countries. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Central Banking 
Information 


HE Bank of England announced on 

Thursday that a Central Banking In- 
formation Department is to be established, 
which will absorb the existing Overseas 
Department and Statistics Office. This 
move has been under consideration for some 
time ; as it is plainly in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Radcliffe committee, the 
Bank has now gone ahead, The new depart- 
ment will bring under one wing the home 
and overseas sections. The Bank is anxious 
that its overseas intelligence will continue 
to be fed by direct personal contacts with 
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overseas central banks and international 
institutions. For this reason it prefers to 
avoid the appellation “Economic Intelli- 
gence,” which might carry overtones of 
ferreting or even espionage in the minds of 
some central banks. The head of the new 
department is Mr G. M. Watson, hitherto 
chief of the overseas department; Mr 
Maurice Allen continues in his capacity as 
an (economic) adviser to the Governors, 
with no formal relationship to the new de- 
partment. The deputy chiefs in that depart- 
ment are Mr J. B. Selwyn (from the 
Statistics Office), Mr J. S. Fforde (assistant 
to Mr Allen), and Mr R. E. Heasman (from 
the overseas department). 

Plainly the Bank has it in mind to expand 
as well as to reorganise its information 
department ; it seems in sympathy with 
certain of the Radcliffe recommendations in 
this sphere, but wants more time to come 
to a firm decision. The Bank seems to be 
considering, for example, the desirability 
of recruiting trained economists for the 
information department; hitherto it has 
taken on specialist staff only in rare 
instances. On the other hand, the Bank 
does not seem to favour the Radcliffe sug- 
gestion for the appointment of a fifth execu- 
tive director as head of the information 
department. The existing executive direc- 
tors. are not in fact departmental heads. 
The information department will continue 
to come under the general purview of Mr 
J. M. Stevens, one of the executive direc- 
tors. 

The other Radcliffe recommendations are 
still under consideration. The Bank has 
already promised more information in its 
annual report. Its evidence to the Rad- 
cliffe committee, due to be published soon, 
will provide a sample of what may be 
expected: the main question to be resolved 
is how soon after the event market infor- 
mation can properly be made public. The 


possibility of quarterly and occasional 
bulletins is being considered: the Bank 


does not seem to have set its face against 
either. Other Radcliffe issues—the ques- 
tion of ending the old distinction between 
“ affairs of the Bank ” and its agency func- 
tions on behalf of Treasury ; the proposal 
for a new standing committee with repre- 
sentation from the Bank and Whitchall; and 
the suggestion that Bank rate should be 
announced by the Chancellor—all these are 
matters primarily for the Government. But 
the Bank, like outside observers, may re- 
main sceptical of the last two suggestions 
which have already led to much unfortu- 
nate misinterpretation overseas. 


CABLES 


Rationalisation 
and Prospect 


HE closing of the Liverpool Electric 
Cable Company by Associated Elec- 
trical Industries shows that AEI is con- 
tinuing to rationalise in a branch of its 
business where efficiency is essential to 
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survival. Fierce price competition broke 
out as soon as the price-fixing agreements 
previously maintained by the Cable Makers’ 
Association on mains and domestic cables 
were ended—at the wish of their members, 
who included AEI and British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables—on May ist. A cut of 
about § per cent in the prices charged by 
the members of the price-fixing agreements 
was then made, but competition in the 
discounts offered to contractors and whole- 
salers soon brought prices well below this 


level. On June 1st BICC issued a new. 


price list showing average reductions of 
about 10 per cent ; AEI matched this at the 
beginning of July. There have been no 
further broad cuts in list prices, though the 
prices of some types have been cut. Most 
of the smaller companies charge slightly 
less than BICC and AEI, though there is 
one exception. The cuts have varied a good 
deal between different types of cables ; com- 
pared with the CMA’s prices they range 
from over 20 per cent on mains cables to 
IO per cent on domestic cables. The latter 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
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are most affected by surplus capacity ; even 
the CMA prices left most makers little 
profit margin and prices now for these 
cables (and perhaps for others) must be 
near or below cost. 

Demand for cables has improved a little 
in the last few months. Increased capital 
expenditure by the electricity boards and 
the high rate of house building are helping 
here, But many of the smaller companies 
in the industry must be selling with little 
profit and at worst at a loss. Even the 
larger firms cannot be happy about the 
present situation; they are believed to 
have raised their production to 85 per cent 
of capacity but cannot be making much 
profit. The future pattern for this industry 
seems to be further “ rationalisation” by 
the absorption of the smaller companies into 
the larger. BICC already have perhaps 40 
per cent of the market and AEI 25 per 
cent; the cable industry seems bound 
towards an even stronger oligopolistic 
structure—to be followed perhaps by higher 
prices ? 


Poor Eros 


A" hopes that the long-planned rede- 
velopment of Piccadilly Circus would 
bring a signal improvement over its present 
collection of dismal architecture and garish 
neon seem to be out. The new building 
on the Monico site, on the north-east corner 
of the Circus, bounded by Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Denman, Sherwood and Glass- 
house Streets, is to be of 13 storeys contain- 
ing Offices, shops and exhibition space, and 
a sizeable part of its wall space will be 
covered with electric advertising signs— 
20,000 square feet of them all told. The 
project is to cost £7 million, including the 





site ; this is being put-up by the Legal & 


General Assurance Society. The promoter 
of the scheme is Mr Jack Cotton, the head 
of City Centre Properties, who is also con- 
cerned in the Grand Central scheme in 
New York, discussed on page 423. 

Work will begin on January Ist, and the 
building should be completed by the 
summer of 1962. It will be 172 feet high, 
and. surmounted by a rotating crane on the 
roof, giving access to any external part 
of the building, which will be used for 
placing advertising signs. Of the 200,000 
square feet of space in the new building, 
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about a quarter will be available for offices. 
Advertising revenue—at roughly {2 a 
square foot—will be a big element in the 
economics of the new building ; > Many 
owners on this site now find it more profit- 
able to lease exterior walls for advertising 
than to lease the premises behind them. 


HOME APPLIANCES 


Some Price Cuts 


RICES are rarely cut while sales are 

rising rapidly and household appli- 
ances have not hitherto been particularly 
exposed to competitive price cutting. So 
the reductions in the prices of five Hoover 
appliances do not appear to presage a heavy 
bout of pricing cutting in household 
durables. Of all of the goods sold to the 
private consumer in this past year of easier 
hire purchase and lower purchase tax, 
household durables have been enjoying the 
biggest boom in sales. Hoover has marked 
down by an average of £6 15s. the prices 
of four wringer-type washing machines (the 
£45 15s. model now sells at £38 10s.) and 
has cut by a third the price of its restyled 
Constellation cleaner. It explains that these 
cuts have been made possible by a com- 
bination of improved production methods 
and greatly increased volume of output. 
But the price cuts relate to the company’s 
older models of washing machines ; there 
is nochange in the price of the Hoovermatic 
combined washing machine and dryer, 
which appears to have been selling ex- 
tremely well. The new price of the Constel- 
lation cleaner (which in effect is being 
relaunched) has been set at £18 against 
£27 8s. 6d., and is more than £6 cheaper 
than the Morphy-Richards suction cleaner, 
its only direct competitor. 

Since the sizeable purchase tax reduc- 
tions last April there have been few changes 
of consequence in the prices of cookers, 
washers, refrigerators and similar household 
goods, though some new and better models 
have appeared at the same prices as the old. 
Nor is there any imminent end to the boom 
in sales, though manufacturers are per- 
ceptibly more cautious now in their forward 
guesses. Total hire purchase debt is no 
longer growing as fast, and imported appli- 
ances, at most competitive prices, are 
becoming more significant. 

In the marketing of television sets, tubes 
and valves, things are rather different. 
Since the price ring was ended by the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Court in April 
(when purchase tax was also cut) there has 
been a succession of sizeable price reduc- 
tions by one maker after another. Mullard 
has now announced a cut of £2 to £16 in 
the price of its 21 in. radiant screen tubes, 
after earlier reductions in the prices of its 
17 in. and 14 in. tubes and radio valves. 
Television sets and tubes have been slowly 
coming down in price more or less ever 
since TV reopened after the war: this sum- 
mer the pace has become somewhat faster. 
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MOMBASA: Legend records that when one Hassan-Bin-Ali set sail from 
Shiraz with six sons in seven ships in 975 A.D., he founded seven settlements, 
one of which was called Mombasa. Whatever the actual date of its foundation, 
by 1331, when visited by Ibn Batuta—greatest of Moslem adventurers— 
Mombasa was a thriving city, and Vasco da Gama, in 1498, wrote of it as being 
“the seat of considerable commerce”. Though progress lapsed through almost 
four centuries of intermittent upheaval, Mombasa is now again a prosperous 
city, rapidly developing, with a cosmopolitan population of some 127,000. 
The chief port of Kenya, it has probably the finest harbour on Africa’s east 
coast, with modern and extensive equipment. It is also the terminus of an 
important railway system that extends across Uganda towards the Congo border. The Bank has 
four branches in Mombasa and there are over fifty offices throughout Kenya. 
Business men who require information on current commercial conditions in East Africa 
are invited to get into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54, Lombard Street, London, 


E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our branches in Mombasa and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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PARKINSON 
COWAN 
LTD 


ESTABLISED 1816 


The Company 
operates six Divisions 
which manufacture 
Domestic Appliances 
Liquid Meters and Fluid Automation 
Gas Meters 


Electricity Meters 


and Control Systems 
Industrial Radiant Heating Apparatus 


Diaphragms and Leather 


HEAD OFFICE 
TERMINAL HOUSE 
LONDON SwWi 


TELEPHONE SLOANE OIlI1 
TELEX No. 23372 
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*¢... it is always best 
and safest to take stupidity 
for granted...”’ 


Extracts from a 1907 Motoring Guide Book 


“Through East Anglia in a Motor Car” 


With acknowledgments to 
Methuen & Co. 
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To touch a human being, 
another vehicle, or even a dog, 
with a motor-car, even in 
circumstances involving no 
culpability or legal responsi- 
bility in the driver of the 
motor-car, is in the vast 
majority of cases still not to 
his credit. The best drivers 
know it to be their duty never 
to expect that any other user 
of the road except a motorist 
has himself or his vehicle 
under absolute control. The 
good driver looks out for the 






signs of alarm in_ horses, 
realizes that cyclists, especially 
those of the female sex, 
“wobble” in their course 
when they hear the horn, 
knows that dogs will try to 
commit hari-kari, is aware 
that some men are blind, some 
deaf, some obstinate, and 
some drunk, feels that it is 
always best and safest to take 
stupidity for granted, and to 
give as wide a berth as pos- 
sible to every living object on 
the high road. 





ate Over 150 depots throughout the country represent 
the contribution to the maintenance of road trans- 
port by the Kenning Motor Group—identified by the 
Kenning Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 


Est. 1878 THE e 


wy MOTOR GROUP 


Head Office : Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire 


OVER 150 DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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ENGINEERING SALARIES 


What Signs of Shortage? 


SAMPLE survey of the earnings of pro- 

fessional engineers published recently 
by the Engineers’ Guild shows that in 1956 
the middle-range salary for all professional 
engineers in Britain amounted to only 
£1,181 a year. This, the Guild concludes, 
shows that engineers are underpaid as a 
profession. It represents less than twice 
their estimated average earnings in 1939. 

Considering the length of their training 
and the importance of their work, the Guild 
argues that engineers should earn more. 
Though accurate comparisons between the 
salaries of engineers and other professional 
people must await the report of the Royal 
Commission on Doctors’ and Dentists’ 
Remuneration, for whose purposes this 
survey was made, generally available figures 
show that engineers were comparable in 
salary to Higher Executive Officers in the 
Civil Service and Assistant Medical Officers 
in the School Health Service—the former 
normally not university graduates, the latter 
young men. The Guild says that the 
engineers’ salary position in terms of com- 
parative salaries has not improved signi- 
ficantly since 1956. Administrative jobs 
would appear to have been paid more than 
engineering ones, in that the salaries were 
higher for engineers “in salaried employ- 
ment but not as engineers.” 

These figures are certainly surprising in 
view of the firmly held belief that there is a 
“ shortage ” of engineers in Britain. If such 
a shortage existed, engineers would be 
expected to have salaries higher than those 
of other professional employees, not 
apparently lower than some considered by 
no means highly paid. Two possible deduc- 
tions stand out. The first is that no overall 
shortage of engineers may have existed in 
this country before 1956, and if the Guild 
is right when it says that salaries have not 
increased since, none may exist now. An 
alternative is that if there has been any 
“ shortage ” it has been of specially qualified 
or able engineers, and that the generality 
of the professional engineers in this country 
have been unaffected by this because they 
are unable to meet the required standards. 
Aircraft engineers were not included in the 
Guild’s sample ; nor were chemical engi- 
neers, one of the most fashionable recent 
additions to the profession with one of the 
most highly publicised, but now largely 
forgotten, shortages. 


MANAGEMENT 


Surveying the Directors 


af T HERE should be two golden rules in 

using the poll or questionnaire: do not 
ask questions on which people have no real 
opinion, and do not ask questions which for 
any reason they might not answer truthfully. 
The whole technique, obviously, is ill- 
adapted to many kinds of survey. How far 
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does it serve the investigation by the Insti- 
tute of Directors to determine the occupa- 
tional hazards of executive life ? This week 
the Institute has published preliminary 
results from questionnaires sent to a random 
sample of one-sixth of its 32,000 members. 
The picture that emerges is to say the least 
a generalised one. Some 64 per cent named 
business experience as their only profes- 
sional qualification ; 14 per cent admitted 
having a University degree. Three-fourths 
of them resolutely drive themselves to work, 
a fifth use public transport and six per cent 
have chauffeurs. Once in the office (two- 
thirds of them are there by 9.30 a.m.) most 
spend three-quarters of their time in execu- 
tive work outside the board room. Only 
16 per cent of those questioned were direc- 
tors of more than four companies ; more 
than half were concerned with one company 
and its main subsidiaries. 

More than half the directors replying 
to these questions say that they regu- 
larly work late at the office, and 40 
per cent customarily take work home, 
both during the week and at weekends. 
Nearly half work most Saturdays ; last 
year, three-quarters took holidays lasting 
“three weeks or less.” Only 10 per 
cent have never smoked, but 15 per cent 
have recently stopped smoking. About one- 
third lunch at work (how many in directors’ 
dining rooms ?) ; about 60 per cent have a 
business lunch twice a week or less. A full 
report will be published later in the year, 
and will provide the Institute’s medical 
research unit with a basis for further 
study. The stresses and strains—both 
physical and psychological—under which 
directors may work are indeed an important 
subject, about which too little is known: 
but are surveys of this sort much help ? 


INTEREST RATES 


A Notch Up in Germany 


HE German monetary authorities, as 

has become their habit, have acted 
smartly to curb any excesses in economic ex- 
pansion. They describe their increase in 
Bank rate from 3 to 4 per cent, accompanied 
by an increase of 10 per cent in minimum 
reserve ratios of the banks, as prompted by 
tensions in the labour market and elsewhere. 
It is designed to avoid the necessity for 
disruptive measures at a later stage. At the 
same time, the Bundesbank has shown some 
resistance to pressures from German bankers 
for a steep increase in long-term interest 
rates. The market expected that the forth- 
coming loan by the government, which it- 
self is a notable event since the government 
has hitherto financed itself entirely from 
revenue and there has consequently been 
virtually no market in government paper, 
would be at 6 per cent. In fact the issue 
of DM 300 million is to have a coupon of 
53 per cent, but issued at a discount of 33 
points, giving a yield of 6.12 per cent to 
maturity after twelve years. The Bundes- 
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bank, which worked hard to reduce the rate 
from 8 per cent only two years ago to § per 
cent for a brief period this spring, now feels 
that it may be easier in future to pare dis- 
counts than it would have been to cut the 
coupon on new issues. 

The rise in money rates in Frankfurt and 
the pressure on bank liquidity has induced 
some repatriation of short-term funds that 
had left Germany in large volume earlier 
this year; the market also expects some 
inflow of Swiss funds. These inflows are in 
marked contrast to the movements of funds 
in 1957, for exchange speculation. Signi- 
ficantly, while the mark has strengthened 
against all currencies including sterling, the 
forward premium on sterling has narrowed, 
to §-3 pfennnigs for three months’ delivery. 


EXPORT FINANCE 


A Market Consortium ? 


N a valuable and sober appraisal of 

facilities for finance of exports, the 
Credit Insurance Association is at pains to 
stress the great strides that have been made 
by the banks and the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department in the past few 
years ; and it adds its own warning about 
vocal complaints from industry that their 
competitors are better served. It recom- 
mends no unnatural extension of export 
credit insurance. But it does recommend 
new facilities for medium term export 
finance. 

It is estimated by the Association that at 
the end of 1958 the amount of British 
capital goods delivered and not yet paid 
for lay between £200 and £300 million. 
This figure was expected to rise sharply in 
1959 and 1960 because of the substantial 
increase during the last two years in the 
amount of new, medium term export credit 
business insured by the ECGD, which 
will not be reflected in deliveries for some 
months to come. The special problem 
which British exporters have to face is the 
growing demand for credit in excess of the 
five years, which ECGD will not normally 
cover. The view put forward by the Credit 
Insurance Association is that if the 
proposal for re-discount facilities at the 
Bank of England is rejected, an adequate 
private market for the financing of exports 
should be created in the United Kingdom 
by the establishment of export finance com- 
panies. These would raise money by the 
issue of preference shares or notes to insti- 
tutions such as insurance companies, and 
secure their capital from the banks, insur- 
ance companies and large exporting firms. 
The insurance companies could thereby 
be given investments of up to 15 years ; 
hitherto they have been kept out of this 
field by the lack of investments of the 
necessary length. 

If market institutions themselves decide 
there is scope for such collaboration, on a 
profit-making basis, that would be a dif- 
ferent matter from a similar body using 
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Pay for the Parson 


INANCIALLY, the parson seems to have 
F improved his status little since 
Chaucer, A committee of the Church 
Assembly has lately reported that “the 
financial situation of many of the clergy 
verges on the desperate and they are 
subject to continual anxiety.” It would 
have been worse still had not the Church 
Commissioners decided some years ago 
to switch out of gilt-edged stocks into 
equities; the policy has brought sub- 
stantial increases in income and made 
possible higher stipends and pensions. 
The aim of the Church Commissioners 
is to raise current income and it is not 
concerned with capital appreciation. 
Recently much has been made of the 
paper profit on the Commission’s holdings 
of steel shares ; parsons’ wives have even 
appealed for a “good Christmas box.” 
The important thing for incumbents is 
not the capital profit (which is not being 
realised) but the handsome yield on the 
steel portfolio based on original buying 
prices. 

Income of the Church Commissioners 
in the year to March 31st last rose by 
£843,052 to £13,217,000, bearing further 
witness to the effectiveness of their 

- investment policy. Switching of invest- 
ments was more active than in the pre- 
vious year—some industrial holdings were 
increased and others reduced and most 
rights issues were taken up. Further 
bank shares were bought, but the Com- 
missioners sold the remaining £700,000 
of insurance ordinary stock that they held. 
This is not a decision that everyone would 
be inclined to follow; two years ago, 
ordinary investors may note, the Com- 
missioners’ holdings of insurance shares 
were £2} million by book value. Monies 
awaiting property purchases were put 
temporarily in treasury bills and short 
term government bonds, and income from 
this source rose substantially. At March 
31st the market value of all investments 
was £15.7 million greater than their book 
value and the boom since then will have 
given the portfolio another big boost in 
value. In the property field, the Church 
Commissioners continued to sell long 
leases of commercial properties—the bulk 
of it in London, both in the City and the 
West End. Sales of residential property 
amounted to almost £4,500,000, and the 
Commissioners intend to consolidate their 
five residential London estates. 

Following the further rise in investment 
income, an extra £250,000 is to be allo- 
cated annually from next April to step 
up stipends and a further £50,000 per 
annum is to be given to the clergy to 
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A good man was ther of religioun 
And was a poure persoun of a toun. 


help them to repay capital instalments 
and interest due on mortgages secured to 
the Commissioners. From the general 
reserve £1 million is to be spent in 
building new vicarages and making radical 
alterations to old ones ; the report claims 
that this is “the greatest meed at the 
moment.” 

At present the minimum stipend of a 
vicar is £600 a year (plus the taxable 
Easter offerings of up to £50); in no 
diocese is the stipend above £700, unless 
more than one living is held. But the 
Church Commissioners argue that all 
official stipend figures are without much 
meaning, for most clergymen have to pay 


THE CHURCH’S PORTFOLIO 
(£ 000’s 


At March 3l, 
1957 1958t 1959 


£124,254 £121,858 £122,942 
£124,794 £107,784 £138,678 


Total Investments: 
Book value ....... 
Market value...... 


Average yield*.... £5/1/4 £5/5/3 £5/9/4 
Of which 
Government stock: 
Book value ..... £35,842 £20,336 £20,056 
Market value.... £22,137 £18,003 £18,779 
Average yield* .. £2/16/10 £4/12/0 £4/13/0 


Percentage of port- 


Pr irsn tenes 28-8% 16-7% 16-3% 
Industrial Ordinary stock: 
Book value ..... £53,845 £72,898 £73,857 
Market value.... £72,962 £63,378 £88,315 
Average yield* .. £6/16/5 £5/6/3 — €5/11/2 
Percentage of port- 
DP ctoccene 43-3% 59-8% 60-1% 
Income: 
Security income... £6,630 £6,738 £7,011 
Net rental income. £3,296 £3,698 £4,099 
Investment mort- 
gage income.... £934 £1,156 £1,244 
Total income...... £11,765 £12,374 £13,217 


* At book value. +t Book values were revalued at 
market prices on April Ist, 1957. 


substantial expenses out of them and the 
balance is subject to tax. Targets for 
future stipends have been set in the last 
week by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who being a former schoolmaster himself 
compared them with the salaries of school 
teachers, and by the outspoken Bishop of 
Southwark, who has put the figure at 
least at £1,000 a year. 

Further improvements in stipends and 
in Church finances generally cannot be 
brought about solely by the efforts of the 
Church Commissioners and the laity must 
play their part. Last April the Central 
Board of Finance published “ The Chris- 
tian Stewardship of Money” as part of 
a campaign to encourage congregations 
in the habit of regular giving and in 
setting aside part of their income specific- 
ally for church purposes both at home 
and overseas. In this way churches are 
hoping to raise their regular income and 
at the same time to obviate the need for 
so many special efforts. 
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official funds, or official insurance of credits 
up to ten or fifteen years, as recently sug- 
gested by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries. A private venture might work best if 
it were limited to a particular industry—on 
the lines, for example, of Air Finance. 

For special cases there will always be an 
export financing gap. In Britain it can be 
met by what are virtually government loans 
given by the ECGD under section 3 of the 
Export Guarantees Act. Undoubtedly more 
development loans will be needed; and 
the British Government might unfortu- 
nately follow others and tie such loans to 
its own exports. The main need is to keep 
this finance in the form of the development 
loan, extended selectively to the borrower. 
In that way the Government retains some 
influence in its overseas investment. A lost 
contract in a Latin American country is 
better than a bad debt. 


EXHIBITION FACILITIES 


An Exceptional Project 


N 1957 the Federation of British Indus- 

tries was asked by the President of the 
Board of Trade to advise him on the view 
held by British industry about future policy 
on industrial and trade exhibitions in 
Britain. At that time several trade asso- 
ciations indicated dissatisfaction with facili- 
ties for exhibitions in Britain, which 
prompted the FBI to set up a committee of 
inquiry to consider these facilities and, if 
necessary, to recommend plans for extend- 
ing them: and this committee has now pub- 
lished its report to the President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Briefly, the committee concludes that 
there is an urgent need for a new exhibition 
building in central London, having at least 
500,000 square feet of floor space and ex- 
tensive modern amenities ; it has estimated 
that the cost of such a building, including 
acquisition of the site, would not be less 
than £10 million, and that the revenue that 
one could count upon from lettings, in the 
first few years at least, would be insufficient 
to cover costs. It would clearly not be a 
commercial proposition; and the com- 
mittee found itself forced to the conclusion 
that the capital cost and anticipated deficits 
in the early years should be met from public 
funds. The report adds: 

As you well know, the policy of the FBI 
is against recommending projects involv- 
ing assistance from public funds. Indeed, 
we believe that we have an enviable record 
in this respect. This project is, however, 
exceptional. 

The principal complaints were that 
there was not now enough space avail- 
able for certain exhibitions, that it was 
difficult if not impossible to book a hall at 
the desired time, and that the character and 
amenities of existing halls were out of date. 
Olympia has a total of 445,000 square feet 
of floor space, of which 203,750 is solid 
floor, and Earls Court has 450,000 square 
feet—but the heavy engineering industries 
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SMALL EXPORTERS 


g In their first year of ECGD 
. insurance, a firm making 
7 sealing compounds did 
£1,500 worth of business 
with France. 

Five years later they had 
33 markets and a turnover 
approaching {125,000. 
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A large textile 
manufacturer—backed by 
ECGD insurance—turned 
exports of £110,000 

ten years ago into over 
£460,000 last year. 


There’s money—big money—to be made in the export markets. But a —— 
few bad debts could bring serious financial loss. With ECGD insurance 

you can develop and expand overseas free from financial worries. If 

you’re big already, there’s still room for expansion. Last year fifteen 

companies with export turnovers of a million pounds and more took out 

ECGD insurance for the first time. Have a talk with your ECGD man. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH (8G-G:D 


ECGD is a Government Department 
uaa " EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


Its services are fully explained in HEAD OFFICE : 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

the booklet ‘ Payment Secured’. BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 

@ rite for a free copy. BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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...add one of the world’s most luxurious 
hotels... multiply by all the 
magnificent facilities available... 


add a chef of international 


repute... take away 
anything less than 


the best... and 


Facilities include:- 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL, 
LONDON, S.W.|! Tel: VIC 9494 


Ideally located—adjacent to main 


The Empire Suite Accommodating from 
50 to 550 guests—which now has a 
unique display turn-table for the pre- 
sentation of products of all shapes and 
sizes. 


The Crystal Suite up to 300 guests. 
The Lansdowne Suite up to 60 guests. 


The Devon Suite up to 30 guests 


HOTEL METROPOLE 
BRIGHTON, 


The South Coast’s finest 





The Cinema and Oak Room Suite a 
fully-equipped, modern cinema includ- 
ing closed circuit television with sound, 
and a complete bar and restaurant 
service on the spot. 

Ballroom for full-scale receptions and 
dances. 

Smaller Suites for more intimate func- 
tions. 

Public Relations and Photographic 
Services. 

































For further information 


consult our Sales Director, Mr. Churchill at VICtoria 7511 


Tel: Brighton 24041 
hotel. 


Air, Rail and Road Services. Full 
conference facilities. 


or the Resident Manager at each hotel. 


Ideal for functions of every kind. 
Excellent sea front position. 
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consider Earls Court unsuitable, since the 
suspended floor cannot take heavy loads, 
such as giant machinery (though not all the 
heavy engineering associations were dis- 
satisfied with facilities in London, and some 
of them have exhibitions only once in eight 
years). Most consumer goods industries, 
on the other hand, are satisfied with Olympia 
and Earls Court. These two exhibition 
buildings, being privately owned, would 
continue to compete with any new hall 
built: the public, if not the FBI, may well 
object to paying for the building of large, 
prestigious, uneconomic structures that 
industry is not prepared to finance itself. 


SUGAR 


Too, too Sweet 


Co" on the world market has recovered 

slightly in recent months, but its almost 
continual decline since the beginning of 
1957 meant a loss to the Sugar Board of 
£22.9 million in the year to June 30, 1959. 
In all the board purchased at a fixed price 
1,600,000 tons of Commonwealth sugar for 
£703 million, and resold the sugar in this 
country at lower prices. Another 
£10,100,000 was paid to the British Sugar 
Corporation, of which £8,200,000 was 
used to cover the corporation’s deficit on 
home-grown beet sugar (of which a record 
722,538 tons were produced) and the re- 
mainder to encourage farmers to grow still 
more. The surcharge on all sugar was 
raised in January by 3d. to 1id. per lb, 
and this realised £34,200,000 over the year, 
to give the board a net surplus, after 
administration costs and _ interest, of 
£717,000. This was deducted from what 
the board calls its “accumulated under- 
recovery” of £7,600,000, leaving the net 
deficit at £6,900,000. 

The Sugar Act requires the board to 
balance its books “taking one year with 
another,” which means that in effect the 
“ under-recovery ” represents a loan to the 
board by the Treasury to tide it over until 
future “ over-recoveries ” enable it to repay 
the loan. The board in the meantime keeps 
Commonwealth and home sugar producers 
happy by buying their sugar at more than 
the world market prices. The current im- 
provement in the world price of sugar, with 
the New York price rising from 2.5§c a lb 
in late July to 3.11¢ last week, should go 
some way towards reducing the board’s 
deficit. 


CREDIT FOR FARMERS 


Guarantees for Banks 


N its evidence to the Radcliffe Com- 

mittee, the National Farmers Union 
proposed the setting up of an institution 
to give guarantees on bank loans to farmers, 
which it hoped would encourage the banks 
to charge a lower rate of interest. The 
Radcliffe committee did not warm to the 
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idea. It found that the main obstacle to 
increased use of the banks by farmers was 
their own distrust of formal inquiries 
into creditworthiness and formal commit- 
ments to repay on demand. Soon after 
publication of the report the Midland Bank 
announced a new facility for lending to 
farmers for up to twenty years. The NFU, 
however, has gone ahead and has set up its 
own Agricultural Credit Corporation. This 
will provide guarantees for bank advances 
to farmers who can show that they are 
competently following an acceptable farm 
programme. There will be a charge of a 
minimum of 3 per cent per year on the 
whole of the farmer’s bank borrowing. 
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There is no sign that the banks will give 
special advances rates to the many farmers 
who already get a good rate—1 per cent over 
Bank rate. For these farmers therefore the 
guarantee would increase borrowing costs. 
On the other hand, less creditworthy farmers 
now paying over the odds may find the 
guarantee worth while. There is an obvious 
danger that the scheme will attract the more 
doubtful risks ; but the farmers’ union will 
presumably have this in mind in vetting 
applications. It has re-insured itself in the 
market up to a maximum loss of £500,000 
a year—a rate of loss it would never expect 
to approach. The scheme is an interesting 
one, and no public money is involved. 
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Sir James Bowman, the chairman of the 
National Coal Board, this week disclosed to 
the Executive of the National Union of 
Mineworkers the cuts in coal production 
to be made beginning next January Ist: in 
all 46 pits are to close, of which six are 
uneconomic ; production will be cut by 
eleven million tons, of which four million 
tons will be opencast. A total of 17,660 
miners will be affected; miners aged 65 and 
over who are compulsorily retired will 
receive as compensation, in addition to their 
normal pensions, lump sums of £203 for 
underground workers and £197 for surface 
workers. 


+ 


The directors of the Automatic Tele- 


phone and Electric Company propose to 


simplify the existing capital structure by 
abolishing the special voting rights enjoyed 
by the holders of the £100,000 of “A” 
deferred stock and by conferring equal 
voting rights on the holders of the £260,000 
of “B” deferred stock. Both classes of 
deferred stock will thus be coverted into 
ordinary stock, of which £3,440,000 is now 
in issue. Hitherto, holders of the £100,000 
“A” stock (all of which is owned by British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables) enjoyed the 
right to 50 per cent of the total votes 
irrespective of the nominal amount of 
ordinary stock issued. To compensate 
BICC for the loss of this “ valuable 
right” the directors propose to capitalise 
£190,000 from reserves, of which £100,000 
nominal of ordinary shares will go to 
BICC and the remaining £90,000 will go 
to ordinary stockholders. No scrip will be 
issued to holders of the “ B” stock. 


* 


An advanced school of automobile en- 
gineering is to be established at Cranfield, 
Beds, by the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders, the Automotive Divi- 
sion of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Ministry of Education, 
to give postgraduate training in engineering 
in relation to the needs of the motor 
industry. 


The Standard Ensign saloon is now 
available with a 1.6 litre diesel engine, made 
by F. Perkins of Peterborough. The engine 
is claimed to give about 50 miles per 
gallon, and develops 43 bhp at 4,000 rpm, 
compared with 60 bhp for the petrol 
engine normally available. 


* 


Work is now more than half completed 
on the two tanker landing stages being 
built by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board and Shell Refining Company at 
Tranmere, on the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey, nine miles northwest of Shell’s 
refinery at Stanlow. When completed next 
spring these stages will be capable of accom- 
modating a fully loaded tanker of up to 
65,000 tons deadweight. 


+ 


Harrisons & Crosfield is to pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent together with a 
bonus of 5 per cent to make a total for the 
year of 20 per cent, compared with 17} per 
cent. The group’s net profit has risen 
from £539,912 to £624,248. A two for 
three scrip issue is to be made, involving 
the capitalisation of £1 million from capital 
reserves. On this announcement the price 
of the {£1 deferred ordinary shares rose by 
gs. 43d. to 82s. 6d. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 459, 460 and 461 on 


Schweppes Spicers Brooke Bond 
Rolls-Royce Fisons Courtaulds 
Rootes Motors Alvis “‘Chartered”’ 


Babcock & Wilcox 
Associated Portland 
Ransome & Marles 


Amalgamated Dental 
Leeds Permanent 
Hawthorn, Leslie 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 462 and 463 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 461 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 464 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CITY CENTRE PROPERTIES LIMITED 


GROUP’S CONTINUING PROGRESS 


The Seventy-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of City Centre Properties Limited was held 
on October 26th in London, Mr Jack Cotton, 
the Chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 25, 1959: 


I have pleasure in presenting the Accounts for 
the year ended March 25, 1959, which show the 
continuing progress of the Group and fulfil the 
expectations indicated by your Chairman in his 
statement last year. 


BOARD CHANGES 


I was appointed Chairman of your Company 
at last year’s Annual General Meeting, and my 
predecessor in that office, Mr F. W. Lindgren, 
was appointed Deputy Chairman. 


Since the end of the year under review, Mr 
G. W. Bridge, Executive Vice-Chairman of the 
Legal and General Assurance Society Limited, 
has accepted the invitation, gladly extended to 
him, to join the Board of your Company. 


Mr R. D. Smith, who was General Manager 
of Barclays Bank, DCO, until his retirement 
in January, 1959, has joined the Board of City 
Centre Properties (Overseas) Limited. 


CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS 


In May, 1959, the nominal share capital of 
the Company was increased by £1,200,000 to 
£3 million. At the same time £673,084 was 
transferred to capital from the Share Premium 
Account and applied for the payment in full 
of a bonus issue in the proportion of one new 
Ordinary Share for every two Ordinary Stock 
units held, 


The Gross Income of the Group has increased 
by £209,305 to £1,174,989 while the Net 
Revenue for the year, after Taxation, has 
increased by £57,647 to £185,382. 


On the total issued capital, as now increased 
to £2,143,507 10s., your Directors propose a 
final dividend of 8 per cent, thus making a total 
equivalent of 20 per cent (as against the forecast 
of 163 per cent) on the capital as at March 25, 
1958. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PROGRESS 


LONDON. Piccadilly Circus, Monico Site. 
The development of this site has been under- 
taken by this Company in association with the 
Legal and General Assurance Society Limited 
who are providing the whole of the necessary 
finance; and the new building, rising some 
172 feet above the ground level, will comprise 
about 200,000 sq. ft. of floor space, which will 
be available for shops, showrooms, exhibition 
halls and offices. 


Bow Bells House, Cheapside. This new build- 
ing standing adjacent to the famous St. Mary 
le Bow Church is nearing completion. 


Notting Hill Gate: Raventop (London) 
Limited. This development has been under- 
taken by the Group in conjunction with 
Ravenseft Properties Limited, a subsidiary of 
Land Securities Investment Trust Limited. 


Three major sites in the immediate vicinity of 
Notting Hill Gate are involved. 

BIRMINGHAM. Big Top Site. This 
development, which is also being carried out 
by a Company owned jointly by ourselves and 
Land Securities Investment Trust Limited, has 
now reached the stage where the main building 
has been completed and the bulk of the available 
space occupied. The development will be 
completed during the current year. 


City of Birmingham Real Property Company 
Limited. T. I. House, Birmingham, is nearing 
completion and will be occupied shortly by 
T. I. (Group Services) Limited, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Tube Investments Limited. 


SOUTH WALES. The completion of the 
purchase of the Tredegar Town Estate in New- 
port, Monmouthshire, is proceeding along the 
lines envisaged and the position shows promise, 
in the final result, of greater benefit to the Group 
than was originally considered. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 
LIMITED. This Company owns approximately 
450 carefully selected shop properties through- 
out the country. In the last four years, over 
£80,000 per annum has been added to this sub- 
sidiary’s rent roll. 


OVERSEAS. The Group’s main interests 
overseas are represented by their Company, City 
Centre Properties (Overseas) Limited. Develop- 
ment projects are proceeding in Durban, Natal, 
and Cape Town, Cape Province, South Africa; 
Port of Spain, Trinidad; Bridgetown, Barbados; 
Kingston and Montego Bay, Jamaica; George- 
town, British Guiana; Freeport, Grand Bahama, 
and Charlestown, Nevis in the Leeward Islands. 
A number of further propositions are under con- 
sideration, 


Barclays Bank, DCO, are the principal tenants 
in the above developments and have acquired a 
substantial interest in the equity of this Com- 
pany, and we are happy to express our pleasure 
at the association which has thus been estab- 
lished. 


GROUP ACQUISITIONS DURING THE YEAR 


. WHITE HOUSE (REGENT’S PARK) 
LIMITED (name now changed to C.C.P. (White 
House) Ltd.). This Company, controlling 
“White House,” a _ residential block near 
Regent’s Park, comprises some 750 flats, The 
property was subsequently leased. 


BARRANQUILLA INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED. Your Group acquired, in conjunc- 
tion with Pearl Assurance Company Limited, a 
controlling interest in this Company, which 
includes among its principal assets the new BP 
House, in Ropemaker Street, E.C.2, and other 
important developments in the City. 


L. & P. ESTATES LIMITED. This Com- 
pany owns well-known properties in London, 
including Piccadilly House (at the corner of 
Piccadilly and Lower Regent Street); Golden 
Cross House, Strand; Maddox House, Regent 
Street, and other important properties in the 
provinces. 


NEW LONDON PROPERTIES LIMITED. 
This Company, in which your company 
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acquired 75 per cent of the ordinary shares, 
owns various freehold and long leasehold, resi- 
dential and shop properties, mainly situated in 
the West End of London. 


The foregoing review of our activities extend: 
to the period ending March 25, 1959. Since 
that date important acquisitions have been mad- 
which should prove of substantial benefit to 
your Company, property and developments to 
the value of approximately £10 million being 
involved. 


THE FUTURE 


The various Companies mentioned under the 
heading “Group Acquisitions” should provide 
a considerable addition to your Group’s revenue. 

Your Board have before them opportunities 
for important acquisitions and developments 
both in the USA and Canada. Active con- 
sideration is being given to these proposals 
which, if undertaken, will hold considerable 
promise for the future. 


A joint Company has been formed with the 
Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office. We 
look forward to furthering an active associa- 
tion with this Group. The first development we 
are undertaking is in Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 


Your Board continues to work happily with 
Pearl Assurance Company Limited, which owns 
a considerable holding of your Company’s Ordi- 
nary Stock. 


Our satisfactory relationship continues with 
the Legal and General Assurance Society 
Limited. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER 
ESTATES 


LARGER CROP 


The Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates Limited, was 
held on October 22nd in London, Mr L. I. 
Simpson, ACA, Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1958: 


During the year under review the price of 
rubber was lower than in the previous one. 
The group profit amounted to £212,384. We 
are recommending a final dividend of 15 per 
cent, making 20 per cent for the year. This 
dividend is the same as that for the previous 
two years, but on the increased Capital. 


Our crop was 10,143,500 Ib, an increase on 
the previous year. Our earlier replantings are 
now beginning to come into bearing and all 
being well our crops should continue to 
increase year by year as the new areas mature. 


It has been our policy in recent years to 
diversify our interests into other countries and 
other investments, and we now have consider- 
able interests outside’ our estates in Malaya. 
Having in mind that this Company no longer 
owns any rubber estates except through its 
wholly owned subsidiaries and other invest- 
ments, and also has substantial interests in 
Companies other than plantation Companies. it 
has been decided to recommend stockholders to 
change the name. 

At the meeting it was stated that it was now 
proposed to change the name of the Company 
to Kepong Investments Limited and in order to 
adopt this name an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing would be convened. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION AND ADVANCE 


The Forty-first Ordinary General Meeting of 
The Great Universal Stores Limited was held 
on October 27th in London, Mr Isaac Wolfson, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1959: 


RECORD SALES 


For the year under review, record sales were 
again achieved. They were 11 per cent up on 
the previous year. This included a good rise in 
hire purchase sales in the second half of the 
year. There was an increase in trading profit 
for the year of £1,375,438 to give a record 
figure of £24,569,202. Before arriving at this 
profit, £3,379,253 has been set aside for 
increased provision required for unrealised 
profit on hire purchase debtors due to larger 
sales during the year. This compares with an 
increased provision of £326,366 in the previous 
year. 

The year has been one of consolidation and 
development of existing interests at home and 
overseas. This is reflected by the fact that only 
some £200,000 in respect of new subsidiaries 
has been brought into profit and loss account 
for the first time as against some £2,100,000 in 
the previous year. 


DIVIDENDS AND APPROPRIATION 
OF PROFITS 

The net distributable revenue is £9,713,549 
as compared with £8,786,847 for the previous 
year. The total dividend paid and recom- 
mended on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
stock of the parent company is 35 per cent, less 
tax, amounting to £4,441,339. This is an effec- 
tive increase of 2} per cent on the previous 
year. The profit retained in the business 
amounts to £5,206,614 so that the above divi- 
dend is covered 2.2 times by net earnings. 

It is proposed that a scrip issue be made to 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary stockholders of 
one new “A” Ordinary stock unit of 5s. 
credited as fully paid for every ten Ordinary or 
“A” Ordinary stock units of 5s. held. This 
will involve the transfer of £2,099,304 from 
share premium account. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Current assets amount to £112,474,278 as 
against current liabilities of £53,749,552 so that 
the net liquid position of the Group has been 
well maintained. 

The Issued “ A” Ordinary stock of the Com- 
pany has been increased during the year to 
£19,632,524, the result of a scrip issue made on 
June 9, 1958, of one for one and the issue of 
£56,340 stock in part purchase consideration of 
two small acquisitions. 

Retained profits and net capital reserves, etc., 
arising during the year amount to £6,061,985 
which increases the capital and revenue reserves 
and amount set aside for future income tax to 
458,407,055. Out of this a sum of £2,099,304 
will have to be subsequently deducted to cover 
the scrip issue it is proposed to make. 

Under the heading of minority shareholders 
of subsidiaries there is an amount of £11,071,942 
for Preference shares held by shareholders of 
subsidiary companies. It is proposed to create 
two new issues of Preference shares of the 
Parent company, namely 4} per cent shares and 
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7 per cent shares of £1 each. These shares will 
then be offered to minority Preference share- 
holders of subsidiaries in exchange for their 
present holdings. Holders of the existing 5 
and 7 per cent Preference stock of the parent 
company will also be invited to exchange into 
the two new classes of stock. This will enable 
various subsidiary companies to be merged with 
others conducting similar classes of trade and 
generally to streamline the working of various 
units of the organisation. 


TRADING DIVISIONS 


Mail Order Division.—Sales and profits have 
again shown a satisfactory increase despite ever 
growing competition in this method of retailing. 

Plans have been made for a further large new 
warehouse building to be erected. 

Multiple Stores and Shops Division.—Con- 
siderable improvements are continually being 
made to all of our shops which must bring 
increased success in the future. On the whole 
this division had a successful year and profits 
earned are considered as very encouraging. 

Salesman Collector Division—This division 
again achieved an increase in sales. I am pleased 
to state that profits were again very good. 

Household Stores Division—The sales of 
this important division have benefited as the 
result of the cancellation of restrictions upon 
hire purchase trading in the second half of the 
financial year and as a result its turnover 
materially increased in relation to the previous 
year. The outlook continues to be bright. The 
profits earned were substantially the same as 
for the previous year but this was after pro- 
viding a large sum in respect of unrealised profit 
on hire purchase sales. 

Overseas Division—Trading in Canada 
during the year was difficult and sales and 
profits declined somewhat. It now seems that 
conditions are beginning to improve and that 
results will resume their upward trend. The 
long-term outlook is as bright as ever. 

Sales in South Africa showed a further 
increase, and aggregate profits were maintained 





TRADING PROFITS, 1950-1959 


1950 oe tat ee £5,896,913 
1951 oe een bes £8,161,150 
1952 sco eee ate £10,007,555 
Bl ccn cee we £11,443,390 
1954 ose ete £15,541,292 
1955 a ee £18,923,479 


1956 eat’ ene ad £20,273,185 
1957 a £21,630,137 
1958 a £23,193,764 

a ae £24,569,202 





which I consider to be highly satisfactory 
under prevailing conditions. 

Wholesale Division.—This division which is 
one of the smaller ones has achieved satisfactory 


results. Last year I mentioned that we had 
completed a reorganisation of our then newly- 
acquired subsidiary The Houndsditch Ware- 
house Company Limited. I am pleased to state 
that our hopes have been realised and the 
company has had record sales and profits. 
Manufacturing and Service Division.—We 
have curtailed some of our smaller manufac- 
turing activities during the year. Other under- 
takings were merged with a view to increasing 
efficiency. This division provides a small but 
most useful service to our retail divisions. 


CONCLUSION 


The Group has again been successful and a 
new record has been established both for sales 
and trading profit. 

With the expert management which we have 
I see no reason why the progress of the Group 
should not continue and I personally look to 
the future with confidence. As to the current 
year sales to date are in excess of the same period 
last year. I am of the opinion that, subject to 
unforeseen circumstances, results will be no less 
satisfactory than those now placed before you. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the payment of dividends, as recommended, was 
approved. Resolutions were passed approving 
the Scrip issue to Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
stockholders. 


GROUP PROFIT, APPROPRIATIONS AND CAPITAL FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3ist MARCH, 1959 


Group Trading Profit 


Less: Depreciation, ‘Interest paid, Interests of Outside Shareholders of Subsidiaries, ete. 


Group’ Net Profit— betom Taxation 
Less: Taxation a 


Group Net Profit—after Taxation ... 


Less: Adjustment of Taxation Provisions of previous years 


Appropriated as follows : 
Retained in Business 4 
Preference Dividends, net 
Ordinary Dividends, net ... 


z 
24,569,202 
3.375.667 
21,193,535 
11,326.755 


"9,866,780 
153,231 


_ £9,713,549 
5,206,614 
65,596 
4,441,339 
£9,713,549 


Capital and Dividend Cover 


Preference Stockholders : 
Issued Capital s 
Dividend covered by net. earnings, after tax 
Capital covered by net assets ... ‘a 


Ordinary Stockholders : 
Issued Capital , 
Rate of Dividend paid on. present Capital 
Dividend covered by Net Earnings ... 


Group Net Assets 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES $ LIMITED—Operating 


£2,250,000 
150 times 
36.3 times 


£20,993,037 
35% p.a. 
2.2 times 


£100,370,518 


over 2,700 Stores, Shops, 
Warehouses, Factories and Depots throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 
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THE SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING DRY DOCKS 
AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


PROGRESS OF CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEMES 


IMPACT OF SHIPPING CONDITIONS ON 
FORWARD OUTLOOK 


The fifth annual general meeting of The 
Sunderland Shipbuilding Dry Docks and 
Engineering Company Limited was held on 
October 27th at Sunderland, Sir Henry Wilson 
Smith, KCB, KBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


In 1958-59 the Group’s Trading Surplus fell 
by approximately £210,000—from £890,000 to 
£680,000. On the other hand, investment 
income increased by some £20,000 and, helped 
by the lower rates of tax, the reduction in the 
final net profit was limited to £70,000. 


The general position in the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries is too well known to 
need much elaboration. It is all the more satis- 
factory to be able to report that our shipyards 
were fully occupied throughout the year and 
were able to show an improvement in their 
results. The fall in trading profit was indeed 
entirely due to the less favourable results from 
ship-repairing and engineering. The large 
tonnage of idle or underemployed shipping 
obviously has an immediate effect on the amount 
of repair work on offer which then becomes 
much more competitive in character. Equally, 
our engineering Companies, with their pre- 
ponderance of marine work, suffered both from 
a reduced flow of continuing business and from 
lower profit margins. 


During the year we have pressed ahead with 
our major schemes of capital development, as 
represented by the new berth and related 
facilities at Thompson’s North Sands shipyard 
and by the North Dock scheme for Green- 
well’s, our ship-repairing company. Helped by 
the weather, good progress has been made with 
both schemes, and they should be in operation 
well before the end of the current financial 
year. Whether in good or bad times, the result 
should be a significant improvement in the 
Group’s efficiency and competitive strength. 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, it is impossible to 
speak with any degree of certainty. The ship- 
yards’ order books still represent a satisfactory 
forward volume of work, but in recent times no 
new orders have been received, and unless that 
flow is resumed we, like other Shipbuilding 
Groups, will inevitably face a serious situation. 
One can only hope that the upturn in business 
will not be too long delayed. The same 
comments apply, with even greater short-term 
significance, to our ship-repairing and engineer- 
ing Companies which are so very much affected 
by the day-to-day impact of shipping conditions. 


In spite of the uncertainty of the forward 
outlook, it is essential to continue our policy 
of carefully planned capital expenditure. While 
the total of such commitments is noticeably 
lower than it was twelve months ago, that is 
essentially due to the progress made on the two 
major schemes to which I have referred. In a 
Group such as ours this must be a continuing 
process, in order to maintain and indeed 
improve our competitive efficiency. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COWBURNS & SCOTTS 
(BEVERAGES), LIMITED 
A SCRIP ISSUE 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 27th at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Mr W. H. Whitaker, FID, 
Chairman, presiding. - 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to March 31, 1959: 


Trading profit of the Group before taxation 
is £21,569 as compared with £27,056 last year. 
Notwithstanding this fall, after allowing for the 
proposed increased dividend, the final total 
profits of the Group to be carried forward to 
mext year at £75,654 show an increase of 
£2,606. 

In my report last year I mentioned the awful 
weather we had experienced in 1956 and 1957, 
but in 1958 it was astoundingly worse— 
probably one of the worst summers I can recall. 
With that in mind your Directors are pleased to 
be able to present to you the above accounts 
and are very thankful that all your interests are 
not vulnerable to weather conditions. Neverthe- 
less, it has some bearing, as for instance our 
Mineral Water trade, which is always better in 
good weather. During the present summer the 
weather as a whole has been beyond complaint. 


Your Directors have always thought that 
when the time was propitious they would dis- 
tribute part of the reserves by means of a free 
issue of shares. It is now proposed to issue one 
free fully paid share for every three held, and 
to do this the nominal capital of your Company 
will have to be increased by £20,000. 

The report was adopted and the scrip issue 
approved. 


ARMSTRONG SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers Limited was held 
on October 26th in London, Mr William 
Armstrong, BSc, AMIMechE (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement: 

It is a great pleasure to put before you 
Accounts showing yet another record both as 
regards profit and volume of business. We 
are obtaining considerable benefit from the 
Overseas Companies which we formed some 
years ago and also from the new products 
which we have introduced into the Organisation. 

The production factories at Beverley and 
York are working at record output and in view 
of the general optimism in the Motor Industry 
we can reasonably expect a continuation of the 
high level of activity. Our projects at the 
Fulford Development Establishment continue 
to progress and we believe that we are keeping 
well in step with general developments. 

The Consolidated Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1959, show a Group Profit 
before Taxation of £560,000 compared with 
£470,000 for the previous year. After Taxation 
of £282,000 there is a Group Profit of £278,000, 
which is an increase of £45,000 on the figure 
for last year. Your Directors recommend a 
Dividend of 35 per cent and in addition are 
proposing the capitalisation of £300,000 of the 
General Reserve by means of a one-for-one 
Ordinary Share Bonus. 

The report was adopted, and at the subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
approved. 
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ALEX : LAWRIE & COMPANY 


GROUP RESULTS SUBSTANTIALLY 
IMPROVED 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Alex: Lawrie and Company, Limited was held 
on October 28th in London, Mr G. W. Gemmell 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The year under review has shown a slighily 
better result for the Parent Company compared 
with 1958, the profit earned being £100,568, 
after Tax, as against £94,542 for the previous 
year. 


Your Board has therefore put to reserve the 
sum of £40,000, as against £35,000 last year and 
again recommend a final dividend of 74 per cent 
on the Ordinary Capital of the Company, 
making a total of 124 per cent for the year. 
This leaves £55,814 to be carried forward, as 
against £53,894 brought in. 

The Consolidated Accounts reveal a substan- 
tial improvement. This is largely due to the 
fact that Kettles-Roy & Tysons Ltd’s earnings 
in East Africa almost reached the expense level. 
The final Group result, therefore, is consider- 
ably higher at £96,968 compared with £53,920 
for the previous year. 


THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


I am also glad to report that the steps taken 
to arrest the losses incurred in East Africa by 
Kettles-Roy & Tysons Ltd. are proving effec- 
tive and the net comparative loss has been 
reduced by over £53,000 to £5,660. Trading 
conditions in East Africa, however, continue to 
be difficult and the year started off somewhat 
discouragingly, but during the past few months 
there have been welcome signs of slow improve- 
ment. 


Our associates in India, Balmer Lawrie & Co. 
Ltd., had a very satisfactory year and were able 
to increase their dividend by an additional 5 per 
cent to 20 per cent, at the same time putting 
substantial amounts to reserve. 


Horace Hickling & Co. Ltd. continues to 
expand and as a result are able to double their 
issued capital, at the same time maintaining the 
rate of dividend. 


In Nyasaland considerable progress is being 
made in developing the Tea Estates and after 
the disastrous drought in 1957-58 conditions 
have greatly improved, the crop manufactured 
now showing a record total. General trading in 
this part of the Federation, however, passed 
through a lean time due to a number of causes, 
including the credit squeeze and the political 
disturbances, but conditions, we believe, are 
now improving. 


Stewart, Holl & Co. Ltd. continues to 
progress satisfactorily. 


Stone Valley Tea Estate Ltd. in Tanganyika 
and Kumadzi Tea Estate in Nyasaland are being 
developed as planned, but as yet, they are not 
in a position to make profits. During the yeaf 
Alex: Lawrie & Co. Ltd. purchased the balance 
interest in Stone Valley Tea Estate Ltd. which, 
therefore, now becomes a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 


In conclusion I would like again to express 
the Board’s sincere recognition of all the work 
put in by our Staff in London and in our 
Associated and Subsidiary Companies abroad. 


The report was adopted. 
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FAIRBAIRN LAWSON 
COMBE BARBOUR 
LIMITED 


CONCENTRATION SCHEME COMPLETED 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting was 
held in Leeds on October 22, 1959. 


The following are extracts from the Directors’ 
Report and the Statement circulated by the 
Chairman, Mr W. Walker: 


The Reports deal shortly but effectively with 
the results of the concentration scheme described 
in considerable detail in two reports issued last 
year. The special nature of the transactions in 
last year, complete closing of the Dundee Works, 
transfer of plant, stock, etc., to Leeds, plant and 
machinery being out of action for many weeks 
and training of new labour with substantial 
financial transactions taking place makes it 
almost impossible either effectively to compare 
results with the preceding year or to show. the 


real progress and trading position of the 
Group. 


As was inevitable, a heavy trading loss was 
incurred last year until the concentration became 
effective. There were no further provisions 
which could be brought into credit as against 
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£38,750 available in 1958. The accounts also 
show expenditure on concentration and losses 
on stock made redundant by the closing in 
Dundee. On the other hand, the accounts 
include special non-trading profits towards 
those expected losses. The profit on Dundee 
assets contracted to be sold was £65,211. The 
purchase of two investment companies enabled 


claims for repayment of tax against past losses 
of £121,781. 


After allowing for profits earned in February 
and March, and the special non-trading profits 
already agreed, the net deficiency on all trans- 
actions, was £63,534 against £156,039 in the 
preceding year. It is expected there will be 
further credits when the final transactions have 
been completed. 


The process of gradually clearing long term 
unprofitable contracts and the realisation of 
redundant assets during a severe slump in the 
trade’ and a credit squeeze was difficult but has 
been done. The position is steadily improving 
but Members. must ‘not expect spectacular 
overnight results. A period of consolidation is 
now needed. : 


The Company earned profits in February, 
March and April and a break-even in May and 
June of this year. There will be insufficient 
production in July, August and September as 
a repercussion of delays during the concentra- 





VITAMINS LIMITED 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 


At the Annual General Meeting the Chair- 
man, Mr H. C. H. Graves, said that net Group 
profit (after taxation) was £177,129 (£146,161). 
Ordinary dividend was 25 per cent (20 
per cent). 


The year had been one of consolidation, a 
year in which the Company had improved the 
productivity of existing processes rather than 
starting new ones ; cemented relations with old 
friends rather than wooing new ones. 


The £100,000 of Notes issued in 1949 were 
repaid on October 1, 1959. 


They had recently acquired the freehold of 
their Hammersmith premises and a further 150 
acres at Walton Oaks. The Keynsham and 
Chester premises were already their own 
freehold property. The Crawley factory 
was held on a 99 year lease with 91 years 
unexpired. 


They had pioneered in both research into 
fundamental knowledge and_ its _ practical 
application. They were actively developing 
overseas branches, some in “ under-developed ” 
areas of the world, where the need for 
specialised knowledge of human and animal 
nutrition was great and where opportunities for 
growth over the next quarter of a century 
might well be considerable. 


For the reasons indicated, further finance was 
required and shareholders were about to be 
offered the right to subscribe for 455,200 new 
ordinary shares at 20s. each in the proportion 
of one for every five held. 


It was gratifying that great as were the 
advances in the knowledge of scientific nutrition 
the role of Bemax as the best-known vitamin- 
mineral-protein food in the world continued to 
be appreciated and taken advantage of by 
doctors and dieticians, by nurses and mothers 
as it had been for over thirty years. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


REX TRUEFORM 
CLOTHING 
LIMITED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of 
Rex Trueform Clothing Company Limited was 
held on October 21st at Cape Town, Mr 
Bernard J. Shub, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The financial accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1959, reflect improved results and a 
further strengthening of the overall position. 
The Group’s trading profit of £206,861 repre- 
sents an increase of more than 45 per cent over 
the previous year. ‘The Directors propose an 
increase in the dividend on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares, and have recommended 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent for the 
year, as compared with 7} per cent. 


Despite continued difficult trading conditions, 
the demand for the Company’s ‘ Balance-line ’ 
model and other products has steadily increased. 
The development of efficient manufacturing 
techniques and the consistent improvement on 


quality standards have contributed to the 
successful year. ' 


The Company’s products have for many 
years been marketed in countries outside the 
Union of South Africa, and it has been our 
policy to develop additional export trade. It 
is, therefore, most gratifying that this Company 
has been the first in the history of our clothing 
industry to establish a substantial export market 
in the United States of America. Regular 
shipments commenced during the last few 
months of the financial vear. 


At the beginning of 1959 the Company pur- 
chased, at par, the entire shareholding ot 
Nicholson & Company of England (South 
Africa) Limited and Alligator Rainwear (S.A.) 
Limited. The results of the first six months’ 
trading have been satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 
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tion. It is hoped for reasons given in the 


Reports to turn into profit making again from 
October or November. 


I should be reasonably satisfied, in the 
current year, as a year of consolidation, to arrive 
at the end of the year with sufficient profit to 
cover all interest charges. 


Opportunity has been taken to describe the 
rather complicated respective rights of the pro- 
viders of loan capital. The amount already 
received from realisations as shown by the 
Balance Sheet was £352,000. It now exceeds 
£400,000 with further moneys to come when 
the remaining properties are sold: Bank 
Loans of £875,000 are now reduced to 
£820,000. 


As from June Ist, two new subsidiary com- 
panies commenced to operate for the purposes 
of strengthening the selling organisations, giving 
closer contact at director level with the Com- 
pany’s customers and promotion to some of the 
full time’ executives. 


I am satisfied that there has now been created 
a good organisation to consolidate the position 
in this year and then move forward. Little is 
now required on the trading side but a good 
order book. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
Mr E. F. Robson re-elected. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS STORES, 
LIMITED 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
British Overseas Stores, Limited was held on 
October 27th in London, Mr R. J. Blackadder, 
MC, CA, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 


lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1959: 


It is disappointing that I cannot open my 
review with an account of progress and achieve- 
ment as in recent years. Last year I said that 
I was not disturbed about the probable results 
of the then current year. I drew attention to 
the falling turnover of our Jamaican companies, 
and the trade recession in the Rhodesias which 
subsequently spread to South Africa. Apart 
from the companies operating in the territories 
concerned, these factors also influenced our 
London subsidiaries. Unfortunately, these con- 
ditions persisted throughout the year now under 
review. 

Trading conditions are still difficult, but the 
outlook is mow more _ reassuring—import 
restrictions have been relaxed to some extent 
and credit facilities are on the whole more 
readily obtainable, but traders still find that in 
many cases turnover can only be maintained 
at the expense of a steadily increasing 
demand from their customers for extended 
credit. 

The accounts show a consolidated profit 
before tax of £100,701 compared with £215,245 
last year—a reduction of £114,544. 


We have overcome many difficulties arising 
out of matters with regard to which we had no 
control and, having met the situation in an 
extremely uncomfortable year, I feel that our 
organisation has sufficient resilience to take 
every advantage of the brighter prospects which 
I believe lie ahead. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SOLAR INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


RESUMPTION OF ORDINARY 
DIVIDENDS 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Solar Industries Limited was held on October 
23rd at Glasgow, Mr R. K. Calder, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment: 


Canadian losses again impinge heavily on the 
Group profits and mar what would otherwise 
have been a record year. 


Despite the further substantial Canadian loss, 
the United Kingdom subsidiaries made such 
good progress that the Group trading profit, less 
the Canadian loss, advanced from £358,477 to 
£476,723, an increase of over 30 per cent on 
the year. 


As there is no allowance for the Canadian 
losses the provision for taxation is abnormally 
high at £166,600. After the tax charge there 
is a final net profit for the year of £121,169, as 
compared with £45,291, a result which, in all 
the circumstances, is deemed satisfactory and 
has justified the directors in fulfilling the 
promise of last year to resume payment of 
dividends on the Ordinary share capital. 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent less tax 
was paid on March 27th last and your directors 
now recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax. 


While there is still much to be done to remedy 
the position, I am now more hopeful as to the 
future of the Canadian companies. I am bound 
to say, however, that a further but, I hope 





APPOINTMENTS 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


The City and Guilds of London Institute invites 
applications for pensionable posts as Administrative 
‘Officers to be concerned with the Institute’s expanding 
work for the advancement of technical education and 
training. 


Successful. candidates, who should be within the 
age range 25 to 35 years, will be appointed on salary 
scales within the range £700 to £1,250, with oppor- 
tunities for advancement, 


Applicants (men or women) should possess appro- 
priate qualifications (graduate or equivalent) and 
although these need not be of a technical nature, a 
general interest in technical education is essential. 


Those wishing to apply should write for further 
particulars to the Deputy Director, City and Guilds 
of London Institute, 76, Portland Place, London, W.1, 
marking their envelopes “ A.O.1.” 


Large Oil Company 
centred in London requires @ 


RESEARCH MATHEMATICIAN 


for the study of flow of compressible, viscous fluids 
through porous media, Familiarity with heat transfer 
theory and boundary value problems desirable. Interest 
in pure mathematics helpful. Qualifications: prefer 
ably Ph.D, but First Class Honours degree might be 
considered, This is intellectually challenging work 
with attractive financial prospects.—Write in detail. 
quoting No. 855, to Box No. 2938, c/o Charles Barker 
& Sons Ltd., Gateway House, London, E.C.4, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMECS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited from graduates in the social sciences 
for immediate appointment as a Research Assistant in the 
Government Research Division. The appointment would be 
for six months in the first instance. Starting salary according 
to age and qualifications within the range £450 — £525 a year. 

Applications should be received by the Secretary, Govern 
ment Research Division, The London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than November 4, 1959, 
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much reduced loss is almost certain to be 
incurred in the current year. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Aluminium Bronze Co. Ltd. showed a small 
decline in both turnover and earnings, but this 
was largely attributable to reductions in mone- 
tary values, with the physical volume showing 
further expansion. The current year is running 
at record levels. 


Atkinsons Agricultural Appliances Ltd. lived 
up to the hopes which I expressed last year 
and output and earnings advanced sharply. I 
look with confidence to a record result in the 
current year. 


The Draftex Group—which is so closely 
linked with the motor trade—maintained its 
position and showed a reasonable increase. 


Burnley Aircraft Products Ltd.—the activities 
of which now cover a much wider field than 
jet aero engine components—again recorded 
both increased sales and earnings. Since the 
close of the year the Burnley company has 
established a close technical association with 
Soudure Electrique Languepin, one of the 
leading French manufacturers of welding 
machines and specialists in the design and 
development of large multi-head machines for 
the welding of motor car bodies, and of the 
associated transfer machines and other automa- 
tion equipment. 

In order to further the proposed collaboration 
in these developments and in the production of 
spark erosion machines, we have set up a joint 
company with our French associates under the 
name of Solar Weld Languepin Ltd. 


The misfortunes of our Canadian companies, 
Renfrew Aircraft & Engineering Company Ltd. 


and Norpoint Ltd., have already been referred 
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to above. While losses are still being incurred 
the reports now reaching us inspire me with 
confidence that the build up of the commercial 
output will bring a satisfactory and profitable 
level of output. 5 

At Scottish Aluminium Ware Ltd. the re- 
deployment of resources was completed during 
the year, and the necessary changes effected in 
the management. I am glad to say that, as I 
forecast last year, while output fell by some 
30 per cent a reasonable profit was earned, as 
opposed to the losses of recent years. The 
current year is seeing output and earnings 
markedly increased. 

Trent Foundries Ltd., like so many of the 
sand casting foundries, has had to meet difficult 
times. The current year has seen some improve- 


ment in turnover, but operating margins are 
much reduced. 


The Varichrome Plating Companies both 
show increases in turnover and profits and in 
the current year both companies are showing 
further substantial progress. 


As you will have gathered from the foregoing 
brief review, the current year is seeing further 
progress made in most divisions of the Group 
and there is so far a satisfactory all round 
increase in both output and profits. If—and it 
is always dangerous to prophesy—this is main- 
tained, then the current year should see further 
records achieved. 


The increased level of trading in the current 
year, coupled with heavier capital expenditure 
and the need further to support the Canadian 
companies, has increased the demands on the 
Company’s liquid resources, and your directors 
are accordingly giving active consideration to 
the need for further permanent capital. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended, was approved. 





NEW ZEALAND— 
MINISTRY OF WORKS 


Investigating Officers, Town and Country Planning Branch, 
Wellington. 


SALARY: Up to £1,100 a year. 
QUALIFICATIONS DESIRED: 

M.A. or M.Sc.; B.A. or B.Sc. preferably tn Geography 
but applicants with these degrees in allied subjects such as 
Goctew, Political Science, etc., would be considered. 


Assisting tn the compilation of the National Resources 
Survey. This Survey is intended to give a comprehensive 
analysis of New Zealand’s resources, region by region, and 
the duties include research on physical, cultural and economic 
aspects in the various regions and the compiling of reports 
suitable for publication. Appointees would also be required 
to assist in the preparation of background material for towa 
and country planning purposes and other investigations im 
relation to national, regional and local development. 

Enquiries, mentioning this publication and quoting Reference 
No. B11/30/18, should be addressed to The High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C.2, who will furnish 
further details and application forms. Completed applications 
to be lodged in London not later than December 7, 1959. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
J. LYONS & COMPANY LIMITED 


have recently developed their Operations Research 
unit. There is a vacancy for a YOUNG 
STATISTICIAN interested in applying Mathematical 
Statistics to a variety of intriguing business problems. 
Please reply, giving details of age, education and 
experience, if any, to Operations Research Manages, 
Cadby Hall, London, W.14, 


AUSTRALIA— 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
The University of New South Wales invites applications 
for appointment to the undermentioned positions. In cack 
case the salary range is: 
Senior Lecturer, £A2,218 range £A2,568 per annum. 
Lecturer, £A1,518 range £A2,118 per annum. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Appointees will be eligible for 12 months’ study leave oa 
full salary after six years of service. Subject to passing a 
medical examination the appointees will be eligible to contribute 
to the State Superannuation Fund. 
First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointees and family 
will be paid. 


SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Applicants for position of Lecturer must possess a degree, 
preferably with honours or equivalent qualifications; for 
appointment as Senior Lecturer, applicants must possess a 

higher degree or equivalent qualifications. 

Closing date for applications is December 12, 1959. 

Four copies of applications, together with the names of twe 
referees, should be lodged with the Agent General for New 
South Wales, 56-57 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy 
forwarded by airmail in an envelope marked “ University 
Appointment * to the Bursar, The University of New South 
Wales, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, New South Wales, 
Australia, before the closing date mentioned above. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH ~ 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT in the Department of INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. The successful applicant will be required to study 
trade union organisation and staffing at district and regional 
level. Salary £675 per annum. The post is tenable for one 
year in the first instance with a possibility of renewal for a 
further two years.—Six copies of applications should be sent 


not later than December 1, 1959, to i i i 
College, Cathays Park, Cardift. ee 





ete ORGANISATION __secks 
ications rom young CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS, not exceeding 30 years of age, for 
training at Spondon, Derbyshire, in facto and 
management accountancy with a view to taking up 
responsible positions in the organisation. A good 
salary will be offered based on qualifications, age and 
experience. A pension scheme is in operation. 
Candidates should write, giving full personal part 
culars, including details of education and experience, 
t. - tre ch ances Limited, 
. artin’s-le-Grand, ndon, E.C.1, quoting 
reference number M.13., _ 





For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 468 and 469 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Competitions will be held in 1960 for the following -— . 
CODE NO. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS, Home Civil Service and AG/60 
Northern Ireland Civil Service (METHODS I and ID. 
Three House of Commons Clerkships may be filled 
through this competition. 


FOREIGN SERVICE, 
(METHODS I and ID. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES, H.M. AG/@ 
Inspectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour ; 


Assistant Postal Controllers, Post Office (METHODS 
I and ID. 


STATISTICIAN CLASS (METHOD I only). 21/60 


METHODS OF SELECTION : Method I consists of examina- 
tion at honours degree level plus preliminary and final inter 
view: Method II consists of short examination (English and 
general papers) followed, for selected candidates, by special 
tests and interview by Final Selection Board. Candidates for 
Method II must have, or obtain in 1960, a university degree; 
for Administrative Class, Foreign Service (Senior Branch) and 
House of Commons Clerkships it must be with first or second 
class honours. 


AGE LIMITS: At least 20% and under 24 on August 1, 1968, 

with extension for service in Forces or Overseas Civil Service. 

In addition, for Statistician Class (21/60), extension up @ 
years for approved post-graduate experience. 


“Write for application forms to Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting appropriate code 
number(s). Closing dates: Method II, November 30, 1959: 


SENIOR BRANCH, AG/60 


Method I, February 29, 1960. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








SCHWEPPES 
We one a week of making a bid for the 
ordinary shares of William — P. 


Hartley, the directors of Schweppes have 
announced another acquisition in the pre- 
serves industry. The company this time is 
William Moorhouse and Sons, At March 31, 
1959, the assets of this private company 
amounted to £940,101. A recent inde- 
pendent revaluation of the fixed assets 
revealed a surplus of £365,928 on book 
values and the assets attributable to the 
ordinary shares now being acquired by 
Schweppes thus amount to about {1 
million. The total purchase price is just 
over £1,600,000 and is to be paid for by 
the issue of Schweppes §s. ordinary shares 
at a value of 26s. each. With Schweppes 
shares now standing in the market at 
30s. the Moorhouse shareholders could 
already secure a useful premium on the 
purchase price. 

The chairman of Schweppes, Mr R. 
Hanning Philipps, is confident that the 
integration of Chivers, Hartley and Moor- 
house will make possible an expansion of 
trade. The preserves industry has become 
highly competitive and Mr Philipps refers 
to the “long term economies” by inte- 
gration. Schweppes with a thrustful man- 
agement and a wealth of experience in 
advertising and research will be a formid- 
able competitor in an industry which is 
not so’ very alien from its established 
interests in fruit cordials and soft drinks. 

Clearly, though they lost the battle for 
Thomas and Evans to the Beecham Group, 
the Schweppes directors are intent on 
growth and expansion. Announcing this 
new acquisition, they say that the dividend 
for the current year will be not less than 
20 per cent, compared with 15 per cent 
last year. They add that they are able to 
give this early forecast because results for 
the first nine months of the year have shown 
a “notable increase.” The §s. shares were 
marked up to 30s. on this news and yield 
34 per cent on the prospective dividend. 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX 


N spite of Mr Lionel Fraser’s warning 
last May that Babcock and Wilcox’s 
trading profit was unlikely to be maintained, 
the cut in the company’s interim ordinary 
dividend from 6 per cent to 4} per cent 
came as a shock. The {1 ordinary stock 
units were marked down §s. 3d. to 45s. 3d. 
but improved to 46s. 6d, The group’s un- 
happy experience over the past six months 
points to the sluggishness of the capital 
goods trades in shaking off the recession 
which hit them in 1957-58. In that year the 
boiler-making industry suffered a blow from 
the cut in the Central Electricity Genera- 
ting Board’s power station programme. 
Last year, Mr Fraser referred to the trend 
towards bigger units in the industry ; it is 


now stated that “the design and manu- 
facture of nuclear and large boiler plant 
have necessitated a considerably greater 
amount of development work than was 
anticipated.” 

In January, 1958, the group raised £3. 8 
million for expansion. A comparison of 
the rates of return on the capital employed 
by the group before and after this injection 
of new money underlines the difficulties 
now facing manufacturers in the heavy 
engineering field. In 1956-57 the gross 
rate of return on the capital employed was 
22.3 per cent. It was 17.3 per cent in the 
following year. The rate of equity return 
(that is net earnings shown as a proportion 
of net equity assets) declined from 9.2 per 
cent in 1956-57 to no more than §.9 per 
cent in 1957-58. 

Whether the “ encouraging volume ” of 
new orders received in recent months is the 
first sign of recovery remains to be seen, 
but shareholders may be over-optimistic 
if they expect a total dividend of more than 
Io per cent this year. It would put the 
£1 ordinary units on a yield of just over 
4 per cent. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


ROM Rolls-Royce there are no shocks, 

for the interim dividend of 23 per cent 
on the capital as increased by the 100 per 
cent scrip issue is equivalent to § per cent 
paid last year. Sales for the first half of 
1959 have dropped by {£1 million to £44 
million and those for the year are not ex- 
pected to equal the 1958 figure of £96 mil- 
lion. The directors attribute the fall largely 
to the disruption caused by the fire at the 
Mountsorrel factory in May. They em- 
phasise again that the results for 1959 will 
continue to “ reflect continuation of a high 
rate of expenditure on research and develop- 
ment.” In 1958 the charge borne by the 
company under this head amounted to £5.8 
million. At the end of September the group 
had £105 million of orders—{8 million 
fewer than at the beginning of the year, but 
plenty to ensure that its factories will not 
be short of work. 

The shares are not participating in the 
present boom and are now some 7s. lower 
than at the beginning of the year. At 
45s. they yield 4.4 per cent. 


ROOTES MOTORS 


I’ his annual statement Lord Rootes, the 
chairman of the Rootes group, says that 
there is no reason for complacency in the 
motor industry. Investors should equally 
beware of complacency. The boom in the 
motor trade, which lifted the trading profits 
of Rootes Motors by more than §0 per cent, 
from £3,478,664 to £5,338,811, still shows 
no signs of slackening. But it would be 
foolhardy to ignore a few clouds on the 
horizon. In the first place Rootes exports 


§0 per cent of its products: and although 
total car exports reached a new peak in the 
first nine months of this year the share 
of British manufacturers in total world 
exports of motor vehicles fell by some 2 per 
cent ; this was so even in the United States, 
where total sales went on rising. This 
slight weakening of the British motor 
industry’s grip on overseas markets is 
doubtless due to what Lord Rootes calls 
“the considerable increase in competition 
from American and European producers in 
both the United States and overseas 
markets.” At the same time he points out 
that with the introduction by American 
makers of their new smaller models com- 
petition is bound to intensify. 

To enable the Rootes group to maintain 
its foothold at home and overseas a {10 
million programme to expand production 
and to “ increase general competitiveness ” 
has been set in train. The scheme is to 
be financed partly by retained earnings and 
the £3 million brought in by the sale of 
Rootes Acceptances, and partly by the issue, 
heavily oversubscribed on Thursday, of 
£3,§00,000 of 53 per cent debenture stock. 


SPICERS AND WIGGINS, TEAPE 


HE Restrictive Practices Act has robbed 

Spicers and Wiggins, Teape from going 
through with their original plans to 
amalgamate Spicers’ wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, British Waxed Wrappings, with 
Griffith and Diggins and Waxed Papers, 
two recently acquired subsidiaries of 
Wiggins, Teape. Under the act the result- 
ing combine would have constituted a 
trade association and would therefore have 
needed registration with the Registrar of 
Restrictive Trading Agreements, Counsel 
advised the directors that it was by no means 
certain that the Court would sanction the 
merger, so it was decided that British Waxed 
Wrappings should be sold outright to 
Wiggins, Teape for £3 million. 

Spicers’ directors say that the sale price 
“considerably exceeds the estimated 
eventual value to the group of BWW ” and 
exceeds by £1,700,000 the book value as 
shown in the group’s balance sheet. Share- 
holders of Spicers will now be particularly 
concerned about the use of the £3 million 
proceeds, for it cannot be said that BWW 
was a burden on the group’s resources. 


' Spicers’ estimated profits before tax this 


year are around £715,000, of which no less 
than £315,000 (or 44 per cent) comes from 
British Waxed Wrappings. But the direc- 
tors point out that other units of the group 
have been badly affected by the printing 
strike. They estimate that “ profits for 1960 
will almost certainly be less than for 1959 ” 
since it will be too early to see any profitable 
return on any new investments made 
possible by the use of the sale proceeds. 
Profits of £400,000 before tax (that is 
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without BWW’s contribution) will cover 
only about 85 per cent of the forecast divi- 
dend of 8 per cent, so that the possibility of 
a tax-free distribution to shareholders out 
of the sale seems remote ; since next year’s 
earnings are expected to be lower, the 
sooner the directors tell shareholders of 
their future plans the better. 

Wiggins, Teape propose to finance the 
new purchase by an issue of shares. The 
£1 ordinary shares at 67s. 6d. yield 5.1 per 
cent and are on a 9 per cent earnings yield 
basis. Wiggins, Teape is the principal 
supplier of raw materials to BWW, so that 
the most obvious advantage to the group 
will be economies arising from vertical 
integration. 


BROOKE BOND 


RADING results of Brooke Bond for the 

year to June 30, 1959, are very much 
up to market expectations. But the big 
increase in turnover from around {£80 
million, the level of the previous four years, 
to {91.1 million is surprising. About 
£3 million of this increase came from bigger 
sales of packet teas and the remainder from 
a rise in the bulk tea trade, especially in 
Australia. This’ suggests that overseas 
markets offer the greatest scope for expan- 
sion. While turnover has risen by 14 per 
cent, trading profits at £4,488,222 have 
risen by only 53 per cent and gross profit 
margins have fallen from 5.3 per cent to 
4.9 per cent. Lower charges for taxes levied 
both in this country and in the producing 
countries where Brooke Bond has its own 
plantations have, however, led to a sharp 
increase in net profits from £1,758,399 to 
£2,231,006. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from the equivalent of 43 per 
cent tax free to 6} per cent tax free. This 
is a big increase, but the new payment is 
still covered about 3} times by earnings. 
On this announcement, the “B” shares 
rose to 13s. 103d., to yield just over 3% per 
cent. 


FISONS 


S forecast by the directors last June, the 
final dividend of Fisons, the chemical 

and fertiliser manufacturers, is 8 per cent, 
making 12 per cent for the year to June 30, 
1959. This compares with the equivalent 
of 10 per cent for 1957-58. Last February, 
the ordinary capital was raised by a one-for- 
two scrip issue and now another £3,869,908 
is to be capitalised in making a one-for-three 
scrip issue. The group’s trading profits and 
investment income have risen from 
£3,142,478 to £3,641,360 and after higher 
tax and slightly higher depreciation charges 
net profits have gone up from £1,594,970 
to £1,800,527, so that the dividend is 
covered about twice. During the year the 
fixed assets of the parent company and its 
United Kingdom subsidiaries were revalued 
and a surplus of £6,981,367 was added to 
capital reserves, from which {2,558,567 has 
been written off goodwill. The revaluation, 
the scrip issues, and, most: important of all, 
the bigger dividends, suggest that the new 
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look in Fisons, which became really dis- 
cernible only a year ago, is not a passing 
fashion. Over the last year or so investors 
have re-assessed the merits of the {1 
ordinary shares which at 70s. 3d. yield 
3.4 per cent. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 


T long last, Associated Portland Cement, 
with the assistance of Baring Brothers, 
is preparing a scheme to tidy up 
the capital structure of the group. At the 
moment APC holds 82.3 per cent of the 
equity of British Portland Cement and all 
the ordinary capital of Alpha Cement. The 
preference stocks of both these companies, 
amounting to about £2,500,000, and 
£340,000 of Alpha Cement’s debenture 
stock are held almost entirely by the public. 
The first step has been taken in an offer 
by APC to buy up the minority ordinary 
shareholding in British Portland Cement. 
The second step will be taken when pro- 
posals to simplify the fixed interest capital 
structure of the subsidiaries are finally 
worked out. Ordinary stockholders of British 
Portland are to be offered four £1 Ordinary 
shares in the parent company for every five 
£1 BPC ordinary units they hold. With 
APC ordinary at 70s. 9d. this puts a value 
of 56s. 73d. on the British Portland units, 
which is almost double their “ low ” for the 
year and is 3s. 3d. above their pre-offer 
price. The exchange offers BPC ordinary 
shareholders a wider market, superior earn- 
ings cover (3.3 times, compared with 2.2 
times) and on the basis of APC’s dividend 
forecast a slightly higher income. The APC 
directors intend to pay a final dividend for 
the current year of “not less than 6 per 
cent ”—making 10 per cent for the year, 
against the equivalent of 9.6 per cent. A 
dividend of 10 per cent is not particularly 
generous and with the APC shares now 
yielding under 3 per cent investors are 
clearly hoping that the directors will pay 
more. 


COURTAULDS 


ORMATION of two new companies in 
North America by Courtaulds and its 
Canadian and US subsidiaries is an earnest 
of the group’s intentions to extend its policy 
of diversification to that continent. So far 
Courtaulds’ interests in the United States 
have been confined to rayon, and in Canada 
to plastics and viscose staple. One of the 
new companies, to be known as Courtaulds 
North America Inc., will be based in New 
York, and the other, Courtaulds North 
America, will be based in Montreal. Their 
task (similar to that of Group Developments 
in this country) will be to extend the group’s 
interests in industries outside textiles. 
The directors have also announced that 
by early 1961 the new plant at their 
Calais subsidiary will be manufacturing 
“ Courtelle.” This will help the group to 
leap the high tariff barrier on imports of 
textile fibres into France, and it will also 
give Courtaulds one more foothold in the 
common market. 
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At the time of the announcement of 
Courtaulds’ Swaziland pulp-mill project last 
July, Sir John Hanbury-Williams referred 
to the “strong liquid position” of the 
group, represented in the last balance sheet 
by some £19 million in gilt-edged securities 
and £33 million in cash. Clearly, the 
directors are losing no time in utilising these 
resources to expand and to diversify the 
group’s interests. 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 


MALGAMATED DENTAL’S announcement 
of the sale of part of its large holding 
in the Dentists’ Supply Company of New 
York follows the recent rise in the price of 
Amalgamated Dental’s shares from around 
60s. to 73s. The directors are also pro- 
posing to sell a further substantial portion 
of this American investment and they say 
that arrangements are in hand to ensure 
that the sale will not have an adverse effect 
on the compan;;’s trading or manufacturing. 
Of the gross profit of £907,118 for the year 
to December 31, 1958, dividends from 
Associated companies amounted to 
£180,000, or approximately 20 per cent. 
The price obtained from the first sale was 
“ substantially in excess of book value ” and 
the remainder of the holding has been re- 
valued on the same price basis. This has 
resulted in an increase of over £1 million 
in the book value of the assets, which is 
equivalent to a rise of from 51s. to 63s. 6d. 
in the asset value per share. The board 
has the capital structure of the company 
“under review” and a scrip issue or a 
capital distribution or both seems likely. 
At the moment several important ques- 
tions remain unanswered. What percentage 
of the holding in the American company 
has already been sold and how much was 
received for it? At December 31st last 
investments amounted to £1,950,000, 
almost a quarter of the balance sheet total ; 
how much of this relates to the Dentists’ 
Supply Company and what are these invest- 
ments worth now? 


RANSOMES AND MARLES 


ESPITE the fall in the group’s trading 

profits from £1,423,755 to £1,182,056 
the directors of Ransomes and Marles, 
makers of roller and ball bearings, have 
decided to maintain the total ordinary dis- 
tribution at 1§ per cent plus a special 
interim of 2} per cent (compared with a 
bonus in 1957-58 of 23 per cent). A lower 
tax charge of £563,771 (against £756,400) 
leaves the net profit at £609,396, compared 
with £666,581. 

In 1957-58 the completion of the expan- 
sion and modernisation programme enabled 
the group to take full advantage of the 
boom in the motor industry—its main 
customer. In that year trading profits and 
turnover were at record levels. It is there- 
fore surprising that the results of Ransomes 
and Marles have fallen while the boom in 
the motor trade has gone merrily on. It 
may be that sales to the motor industry at 
home fell off this year because motor manu- 
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facturers were able to build up big stocks 
in 1957-58. If so, there may be some 
chance of a recovery in earnings in the 
current financial year. The ordinary divi- 
dend is covered nearly three times by earn- 
ings and the §s. ordinary shares at 24s. 6d. 
yield 3.6 per cent. 


HAWTHORN, LESLIE 


T seems to have been the long order 

book, which is still “ substantial,” that 
encouraged the directors of Hawthorn, 
Leslie, the Tyneside shipbuilders and 
engineers, to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 25 per cent for the year to 
June 30th, even though the group’s trading 
profits fell from £1,448,290 to £1,249,704 
and net profits from £753,110 to £696,988. 
Mr Robin Rowell, the chairman, says that 
output from the Hebburn shipyard was 
only slightly reduced in 1958-59, while the 
ship repairs department has been “ well 
employed” despite the sharp reduction in 
the volume of work coming in. 

The group’s balance sheet shows that 
capital commitments have fallen from 
£980,000 to £270,000 and these are amply 
covered by liquid resources of some £3.4 
million. The ordinary dividend is covered 
3.4 times by earnings and the ros. ordinary 
shares now yield 6.0 per cent. With the 
group’s financial resources strong and with 
at least two or three years’ work left on 
the order book, Hawthorn, Leslie must be 
recognised as one of‘the stronger shares in 
the weak market in shipbuilding equities. 


LEEDS PERMANENT 


E big flow of money into building 

societies early this year when the 
recommended rate on shares stayed put 
at 34 per cent, net, and the modest total 
of withdrawals after that rate was reduced 
to 34 per cent, net, has given the societies 
greater freedom to lend on mortgage than 
they have enjoyed for a number of years. 
Thus the Leeds Permanent Building Society 
in the year to September 30th advanced 
on mortgage a record {£20,092,543, virtu- 
ally the whole of it to borrowers for owner- 


1958. 1959 

£'000 £'000 
Received from shareholders.... 21,019 29,971 
Withdrawn by shareholders.... 15,667 17,434 
Mortgage advances ........... 13,525 20,093 
SE pect rtviannaciauns 18,781 22,930 
PPI écccrsecedennvaa 16-17% 17-74% 
PE steUdruccdbeakeares 6, 7,400 
NONE acs cackbaceseuce -24% 5:7% 
WOO AUS 5 cece aiccsicctecs 116,127 129,227 


occupation of private dwelling houses. The 
society’s total assets rose to a new peak of 
£129,227,841. The net increase in the 
amount invested in shares and on deposits 
was £12,537,662. 

The liquidity ratio was held throughout 
the trying period of the 7 per cent Bank 
rate and the credit squeeze close to 16.2 per 
cent of total assets—partly by rationing of 
potential borrowers. The ratio at the end 
of September was as high as 17.7 per cent. 
Total reserves after writing down gilt-edged 
securities to market value have risen from 
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£6,084,000 to £7,400,000, and the reserve 
ratio is 5.73 per cent, more than double 
the figure to qualify for trustee status. 


ALVIS 


Fk” a firm so closely connected to the 
aircraft industry as Alvis the advance in 
trading profits from £449,264 to £462,937, 
the increase in the ordinary dividend from 
IO per cent to 15 per cent and the one-for- 
five scrip issue make good news indeed. Nor 
is the explanation of this satisfactory per- 
formance that the group also makes motor 
cars. ‘It can fairly be said that the more 
expensive and exclusive the model (and the 
two Alvis models cost around £3,000 each), 
the less the makers are likely to benefit from 
the current boom in the motor industry. 

Evidently, a sizeable contribution to the 
group’s increased earnings came from the 
manufacture of Leonides aero-engines which 
are now used in the Westland “ Whirlwind ” 
helicopter. At the same time, as the chair- 
man, Mr J. J. Parkes pointed out last year, 
orders for the Saladin armoured car are 
sufficient to keep that production line busy 
until next year. The 15 per cent dividend 
is covered just over three times by earnings 
and the §s. stock units at 14s. 6d. yield 
§.2 per cent. 


* CHARTERED ” 


IGGER royalty payments from the 

Northern Rhodesian copper producers, 
based on the price of the metal, have pro- 
duced a substantially higher income for 
British South Africa Company this year. 
Its gross revenue from mineral royalties, 
rents and fees in the year to September 30, 
1959, has risen by 54 per cent, from 
£6,003,000 to £9,262,000. The revenue 
for the September quarter at £2,544,000 
is nearly double that of £1,307,000 earned 
in the same period last year, although it is 
slightly lower than the {2,729,000 earned 
in the June quarter. 

The policy of the “ Chartered ” directors 
is to build up and to widen the investment 
portfolio against the time, in 1986, when its 
mineral rights will be ceded to the Northern 
Rhodesian Government. About a third of 
its portfolio is in shares in Rhodesian 
mining companies and nearly two-thirds of 
its investments is in mining concerns. Bigger 
dividends from the copper producers and 
from the OFS gold mines should have added 
to its investment income this year, and there 
is no obvious apparent reason why the in- 
come it earns from its industrial share hold- 
ings in Rhodesia and from its other invest- 
ments (including those of Rhodesia Railway 
Trust in dollar securities) should not also 
be higher. A month ago “Chartered” 
shares stood at 9os., to offer a yield of 5.8 per 
cent on a 35 per cent dividend. This week 
they were up to r1os. 9d. to yield 4.7 per 
cent. This is a better yield than that offered 
by the leading South African finance house, 
Anglo American, whose tos. shares yield 
3.8 per cent at 209s. 6d., but it is lower than 
the yields offered by the equities of most 
of the other Rhodesian mining and South 
African holding companies. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 14 Oct. 28 Nov. !1 
LAST DEALINGS : Oct. 27 Nov. 10 + Nov. 20 
ACCOUNT DAY Nov. 3 Nov. 17 Dec. | 





= have been buoyant through- 
out the period with unit trusts, 
institutions and small investors constantly 
coming into the market to take any advan- 
tage of the small setbacks caused by profit- 
taking. On Friday, for example, the sharp 
fall on Wall Street and some depressing 
company news combined to dampen most 
sections in the morning, but later buyers 
came back and markets closed on a firm 
note before the week-end. On Tuesday a 
stream of small selling at the end of the 
account was quickly absorbed and a general 
shortage of stock helped most prices to 
harden. The start of the new Account on 
Wednesday resulted in the biggest rise in 
prices of the week with continued invest- 
ment demand reinforced by some specu- 
lative buying. Over the week to Wednes- 
day’s close The Economist indicator rose 
0.9 points to a new “ high” of 346.3. 

Gilt edged stocks have again been in 
demand on yield considerations with the 
undated stocks showing particularly big 
gains. 33 per cent War Loan gained } to 
68} while in short-dated 3 per cent Ex- 
chequer (1962-63) put on } to 964. Home 
Corporation loans were heavily bought fol- 
lowing the success of the Middlesex issue ; 
5 per cent LCC (1980-83) improved } to 

2 


4° 

Industrial equities advanced on a broad 
front throughout the week although on 
Wednesday profit-taking caused some of the 
leaders to close below their best. Typically, 
ICI fell 3d. to 54s. 9d. and EMI—recently 
bought heavily from America—lost 6d. at 
58s. 6d. Steel shares, which were somewhat 
erratic at the end of last week, all closed 
on Wednesday showing good gains: United 
Steel improved 3s. 6d. to 68s. John 
Summers put on Is. 73d. to 62s. and Steel 
Company of Wales closed 3d. better at 44s. 
Stores shares were another active section 
with Marks “A” improving Is. 73d. to 
72s. 43d., and Woolworth gaining 2s. 3d. 
to 61s. GUS ordinary gained 2s. 3d. to 
59s. 3d. and the “A” shares improved 
2s. 74d. to 56s. 6d. Building shares were 
in demand and British Portland Cement put 
on 4s. to §7s. while Associated Cement lost 
1s. 9d. on the proposed share exchange 
scheme. In textiles Courtaulds put on 6d. 
to 50s. 73d. following news of their plans 
to diversify in North America. Beechams 
gained 1s. 73d. to 45s. 3d. on their latest 
penicillin developments. 

Oil shares have been mixed but most of 
the leaders show net gains over the period 
Shell improved 3s. 6d. to 149s. and BP put 
on 3d. to §6s. 6d. Copper shares have been 
a bright section partly reflecting the higher 
price of the metal, Rhokana, which recently 
announced an increased interim dividend, 
gained £6 to £42. Gold shares were mixed 
with Central Mining 8s. 9d. better at 
94s. 9d., but Western Holdings declined 
2s. 103d. to 162s. 9d. 
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: Price, | Price, | Net Yield, | 
Prices, 1959 sic” paca Oct Oct | Oct. 28, 
: a7 1, oe 
High | ee GUARANTEED STOCKS 1959 1959 § 
981339 | 96llig | Funding 2'2% ...... ‘ Blig 98!33,| 212 5 
99916 98!135 | Exchequer 2%.... .. 1960 |99.10.7!2' 99.11.3) 2 2 10 
100316 99516 | Exchequer 3%...... 99.16.9 | 99.17.3} 1 14 3 
1011132 | 100!g Conversion 4!2% 100!5,¢ | 101 2 2-9 
96'4 94716 | Exchequer 3%........6- 957, 96! 2 16 10 
935g, | 915, Exchequer 2!,% 92'316 | 9Blig s 3 4 
101!5;, | 1003, Conversion 434%. .....ss00. 1963 | 101732 | 1013, a @ 2 
1007;, | 995g | Conversion 412%........++. 1964 | 100!, 100!4 214 4 
92!5:,| 897, Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 92 92716 ea 
85131, | 8234 eee 1959-69 | 8413), { 855), 314 0 
931, OP sg | Funding 4%... ccccccces 1960-90 | 9I'4* 921,* 216 4 
84 803, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 833i¢ 837g 3 13 10 
86 83 Savings Bonds 2!2% ..... 1964-67 | 845,* 857,,*| 3 15 7 
78\5 75'1¢ | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 773, 78! 16 314 4 
LOS!11¢ | 102! Exchequer 5!2% .......200+ 1966 | 1041, 105 211 8 
863, 83!, PE Fs0ss560eea0e 1966-68 | 86li¢ 86'l16/ 3 13 10 
98!5 95 WONT Mint cncccceccte 1920-76 | 95! 9516 -.e 3 
903, 87! Conversion 3!3%......0..4. 1969 | 893, 90516 382 
103!3,;¢ | 985g | Conversion 5'14%........++. 1974.| 1027, 10334 3 00 
813, 767, Treasury 3'2% = 3 9 6 
80!4 769, | Treasury 3!9%.. SO 310 | 
107 10's Funding 5'2% .... ie 106'5;,; 3 0 O 
68!4 64! Redemption 3% . seeasael 1986-96 | 6634 68 ee 
Bl, Oren 5 TUNG DG ocsscsecens 1986-89 | 973, 977, a woe 
747g 70!2 Funding 3's% ...cse0s 1999-2004 | 733, 7434 3 411 
77716 72'4 Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 | 753, 77\4 Ss 3 28 
68516 64! lig War Loan 314% eeeeeee after 1952 6734 677,* 2:2 9 
68ll16 | 63!316 | Conv. 312%...... after Apr. 1961 | 665, 683, 3 210 
60 55!4 Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 5734 59 2S 
535, 4914 NE BNNs as séccchecsésweda SI!, 52!2 236. 5 
Sitg 47'g Treasury 2',%...after Apr. 1975 | 495, 50!5 3 09 
97716 94 British Electric 4',%..... 1967-69 | 96716 97516 3 211 
80!, 77\4 British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 79%6 80716 314 4 
773 74lg British Electric 3%, cusewa 1974-77 | 76'4 TM\i6 313 0 
File 87!2 British Electric 4'4%..... 1974-79 | 89'5i¢ | Dlg a 4 7 
80!l1¢ | 775i¢ |} British Electric 3!,%..... 1976-79 | 7934* | 80%.6*| 3 9 Il 
91316 87!, British Gas 4%.......06- 90516 916 3 7 § 
877, 843, British Gas 3!5%.. ‘ 87 87! 39 4 
697 16 65 British Gas 3%.... 67!13,;,] 69* 3 68 
80!, 77\4 British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 79%. 807i¢ 314 4 
89!g 84 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 88's 89 a 6s 
70'g 66!,¢ | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 68!3,,| 70 3 10 1! 
Prices, 1959 Price, Price, 
— ee FIXED INTEREST Oct. 21, | Oct. 28, 
High | Low wel 1959 "| 1959 ' 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL | 
102! 16 993, RAG 5 verb ec nesecebs cutie 1960-62 | 100'g | 100!, 
10733 Se. ir pa diovenstsacaecxansan 1974-76 | 106!4 1063, 
77 73 +c mieasensdieieshacsin 1973-75 | 74 74\4 
103!, Pe TN sb sban se narsweterccsened 1977-82 | 103 103!4 
1075p 104!,4 New Zealand 6% .......-.+00. «o++- 1976-80 | 106!4 107'4 
1017, 93 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .........1976-79 | -96* | 96 
75 69! Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ........006- 1965-70 | 745, 75 
CORPORATION AND | 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
103! 1007,, | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% . ... 1980-85 | 102 | 103 
1043, 102',4 Birmingham 534% ... 1974-76 | 103!, 104!5 
94!, 92! et ikwke esas cepa ... 1958-63 | 941, 94! 
98!, 941, ST. EUG, bo swacndacess .. 1966-68 | 96!,* | 97!4* 
102!, 991, Corporation of London 514% .»- 1976-79 | 1003,* | 9934* 
57 5234 EC MaAes Ks seebee se andseneneeee after 1920 55'2 | 56! 
64!, | 593, Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. .1934-2003 | 62!) | 6334 
| FOREIGN BONDS | 
11314 101", German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... 1073, | 10734 
198!, 177 German 5!3% 1930 (Enfaced 412%) .......... 191 | 193! 
48 23'4 RO Fa TON occdccecesesssvnsscs 1924 | 40l, 39'4 
169!,4 157 te ee 1907 | 1591. | 160 
11834 1123, SO oe COND « cnwnsondassccancent 1924 | 1127, 112!'9 
59 55 Uruguay 3',% Bonds (Assented)............. 56!4 56! 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
21 28 21 28 
sis Ls s 
Ath. Topeka..... 27'4 | 26'g | Boeing......... | 303g | 297g | Inter. Nickel. 
Can. Pacific ..... 2634 | 26! | Celanese ....... 265g | 27 Inter. Paper..... 
Pennsylvania ....]| 165g | 16!4 | Chrysler ....... 62! 573, | Kennecott...... 


| 

| 

Union Pacific.... | 32!3 | 3134 | Col. Palmolive .. | 37! | 373g [Monsanto ...... 

Amer. Electric... | 48 46!, | Crown Zeller... | 54! | 53!2 | Nat. Distillers .. 
| 





Am. Tel. & Tel... | 7834 | 7814 | Distillers Seag. .. | 32'2 | 327g | Pan-American... 
-Cons. Edison ....| 6134 | 613, | Douglas........ | 40!, | 37'4 | Procter Gamble. 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... | 3734 | 37'g | Du Pont........ 256'4 258!, | Radio Corpn.... 
Standard Gas....] 434 | 434 | East. Kodak..... | 91'4 | 95'g | Sears Roebuck .. 
United Corpn....| 8!g | 8!g | Ford Motor..... 83 | 8234 [Shell Oil ....... | 
“Western Union..| 375g | 42!4 | Gen. Electric.... 765g | 81'2 | Socony-Mobil ... 
PEEDE 6 ss0andetn 100 |100!, | General Foods .. | 99!4 | 9834 | Stand. Oil Ind. .. 
Aluminium...... 333g | 32'g | General Motors . 533g | 5234 | Stand. Oil N.J. .. 
Ammer. Can, s.<0 43'2 | 427g | Goodyear ...... \123  |1345g | 20th Cent. Fox.. 
Am. Smelting.... | 44% | 473, | Gulf Oil........ ! 10!5 |1147g | Union Carbide... } 
Am, Viscose ..... 425g | 42'4 | Heinz.......... | 81 | 8234 | U.S. Steel ...... 
Anaconda....... 595, | 64 Int. Bus. Mach....410 aul West. Electric... 
Beth. Steel ...... 547g | 557g | Int. Harvester... 52'4 51'g | Woolworth..... 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
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15/3 
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33/10! 
12/7! 
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46/3 
37/41, 
47/4ly 
38/ 
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13/9 
84/6 
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(a) (b) (c) 
% % 
8 b 6a 
4a 8 b 
9 -¢e 3344 
3 a 8 b 
6236 4a 
8'2b 4a 
6 b 4a 
Ii b 3 a 
7'2b 2!2a 
7'2b 2'24 
3,3) 1,8 
8 ea 
2 al t4 b 
5 a} 12'gb 
3 a 9!nb 
3344 834b 
7 »b 4\,a 
@ «i Be 
4a 9 b 
3!3a 5!3b 
4b ga 
5 b Jina 
10 b Jia 
0 ¢ 4b 
34a 637b 
5 aj 10 b 
S ai 10 b 
a 
5 aj 15 b 
13-6c 4: 
5546 2'l190 
12'!nb Tiga 
4a 8 b 
5!3b 3344 
6 aj 14 b 
8!b 5 
5 aj 11236 
iS c 5 a 
4a 9!ob 
20 « 55a 
S$ ei 1% 6 
9!3¢ 3 a 
> ahee © 
Wc] Ic 
62a} Il 6b 
| 
I3!ac 5340 
ee] a 
2¢ 2¢ 
S €. oe 
S<¢<i Be 
33a 923b 
5 b 22a 
I7!nb 9a 
Del Dee 
3!20 6!nb 
Tigc Ni 
tS a! t6!lob 
7 »b 3 a 
7'nb 224 
Inc 5S a 
5 a 9 b 
5 6 3a 
10 a| 15 b 
12!'ya | 12'gb 
2',a 7'2b 
5 5 
12'!nb 5 a 
2!2a} 13!2b 
10 ¢ 8 ¢ 
10 b 5 a 
Nil c 3 0a 
22!g¢)} 22!loac 
3 a 623b 
10 b 4a 
Tigc Tlie 
16 ¢ 3 a 
5 a] 1123b 
Jina]. 27'nb 
— ¢i 3s. ¢ 
16 ¢ 7i,a 
10-42a | 20-83b 
22!9b| 12'2,a 
2623 b I3'30 


a 
ecusaniapimpacshaniaees senatorial tetas onetciaenpeiatnaiataiaileaiaabientipainteieitarsecaaiemnin 
> =n 
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LONDON AND NEW 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
ge OOO COO él 
Dorman Long..... oof! | 


Steel Co. of Wales 
Stewarts & Lloyds 
John Summers ............ 
OO eae, 
St IN, sve recsccteend 
Cammell Laird ........... 
DUM CUMIN 4 6s cass cisco 
WOOL ccheds caacstes neve 
EE ins tank nas seseuell él 
Coventry Gauge......... 
Alfred Herbert............ fl 





Allied lronfounders 
Babcock & Wilcox 
eae 
CGE MN Ss civeeccaseek 
PR vss Jancewe saber’ 
Com ES sudéscucadeccs 
John Thompson .......... 
Tube Investmerts.......... £ 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland........£1 
British Plaster Board ..... 10/- 
Richard Costain ........... a 
Crittall Manufacturing..... 5/- 
Romine QI é..ccccacceces fl 
Wall Paper Defd........... él 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson........ 5/- 
POT CUE oa Secssitciee 5/- 
Brit. Ind. Plastics.......... 2/- 
Mg vskhseo en neenceeben él 
i ctndetenwaeiaaeenaen es él 
International Paints ....... 4/- 
PN 6.035 54cdesa0 exe 5/- 
Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
PAL.coxdawcebeikaceeues él 
Jit Pescuscuntad él 
ory ee er - 
Dt wekode oakse 6a cece 
English Electric..........+. 
General Electric........... fl 
ES ae: 5/- 
eer él 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
i Dee. ee 5/- 
PE POs aviene te cuseved £l 
Leyland Motor ............ él 
Rootes Motors ........... 4/- 
Standard-Triumph ........ 5/- 
Dunlop Rubber ......... 10/- 
ae £l 
Po cccccnchoaa 5/- 
Triplex Holdings ........ 10/- 
Bristol —— rererry. 10/-- 
De Havilland. . «s 


Dowty Group.. 





PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper 
Albert E. Reed 
DE > ciccnuesessatebnte 





Daily Mirror ‘A’.......... 5/- | 
GENES PIES nck cc ccctes 10/- 
TEXTILES 
fo err él 
Fine Spinners ........ penne 
Lancashire Cotton ......... él 
Patons & Baldwins......... él 
Sales (Saltaire)... ..ccccces 5/- 
Wooleebers .. oe ccccess él 
Bradford Dyers............ é\ 
Calico Printers <..s0ccévoes él 
OS ESP él 
ee 10/- 
WED é.cescnranncrectadas fl 
DRAPERY AND STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ......... 5/- 
EREDORRRIND 6 oc pevccvccds 10/- 
SR: Or sates acnnuacace 5/- 
House of Fraser .......... 5/- 
Lewis's Investment ........ 4/- | 

Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/- 
United Drapery .......... 5/- 
POND eo viccb sccasens 5/- 








(!) To latest date. 











| Price, | Price, Yield, 
| Oct. 21, | Oct. 28, | Oct. 28, 
| 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
| 56/7'2 | 55/- | 5-10 
| 54/6 | 58/6 4:10 
43/9 | 44/- | 4-55 
54/- | 54/41, | 4-05 
| 60/4!2 | 62/- 3°44 
| 64/6 | 68/- | 3-68 
| 42/9 | 45/6 | 4-40 
7/41, | 7/3 9-66 
| 35/- | 34/6 5-80 
| 32/- | 30/I'2 | 6-64 
1 93/9 | 95/-.| 3-16 
| 26/6 | 26/9 | 3-82 
| 49/9 | 52/6 3-74 
28/- | 24/6 | 3-57 
51/6 | 56/- 4:46 
53/3 54/- 4-63 
50/- 46/6* | 4-95 
l0l/- | 98/6 3-05 
81/- 80/9 3-22 
74/- 74/9 2-32 
53/9 | 53/- 3-30 
22/- | 20/9 5-42 
109/- {115/=- | 3-04 
72/9 | 70/9* | 2-71 
25/- 25/3 | 3-% 
89/4'2 | 90/- 3-33 
14/- "| 15/3 | 4-92 
93/- | 93/- | 3-66 
112/6 |118/9* | 3-37 
27/9 | 28/3 2-41 
18/10!,| 18/3 | 2-40 
8/10! | 9/7, | 4-16 
62/6 | 70/3 | 3-41 
55/- 54/9 3-32 
15/9 | 15/9 5-08 
21/- | 21/- 3-21 
30/- | 29/6 | 5-65 
| 66/6 | 66/3 | 4-53 
58/- | 53/9 5-02 
48/3 | 48/6 4-12 
58/9 | 58/3* | 3-43 
48/3 | 48/- 3-89 
46/9 | 44/6 | 4:27 
19/1". | 19/9 | 3-16 
93/- 92/6 | 3-78 
22/10!2| 23/- | 3-429 
102/6 ~ |\100/3 2-69 
68/9 | 71/6 3-50 
17/3 | 16/1'4*| 2-98 
9/414q| 9/10',| 4-56"* 
29/-* | 29/- 4-48 
65/7! | 6/6 | 2.92" 
38/9 | 40/9 | 3-25 
80/- | 85/- | 3-53 
11/7!2*| 11/1y | 8-99 
14/9" | 13/3 |. 
40/3 | 42/3 | 4-45 
29/- | 27/10'2| 7-17 
| 46/6 | 45/- 4-44 
} } 
| 
| 66/3 | 66/9 | 3-75 
| 52/3 | SI/- | 5-49 
|30/- | 30/3* | 5-29 
|27/=- | 2Bf/- | 4-4 
(37/- ( 36/- | 4:86 
|33/- | 34/- | 5-88 
28/9 | 30/6 | 6-56 
| 60/3 | 67/- | 5-22 
57/- | 58/3 | 5-49 
6/934 | 6/lIlg| §-77 
71/3 | T/7y | 4-19 
eta ED si 
53/- | 8-49 
30/101, | 1/41, 3-76 
| 15/6 "| 16/4! | 7-94 
| 29/12 | 29/101, | 5-02 
} 
| 
| 28/6 | 29/- 2-7 
46/6* | 46/7!, | 3-22 
53/10!2| 56/6 3-10 
92/9 °| 45/9 | 4:37 
| 30/-* | 30/- 2-67" 
| 70/9 72/41 | 2-16 
| 48/7'2 | 48/7!,*, 3-60 
58/9 | 61/- 3-28 


|| Ex capitalisation. | Ex rights. $+ Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(p) Assented stock. 


ty Yie 
Na 
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YORK STOCKS 
































































Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 Last T i i i 
a" | Dividends ORDINARY Oer 21, | Oct-28, | Oct. 28,] Dividends ORDINARY Oct: Bi, | ex 38, | Oce 28, 
High er (a) (b) (c) 1959 1959 1959 am | tow (2) (6) (c) 1959 1959 1959 
Fake? ee ‘iw i aa ” 
BANKING ° MISCELLANEOUS 
62/6 44/63, e b ¢ a... ae nan 3-29 | 50 37/9 r cs i b | Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- |, 48/3 48/9 6-15 
63/- | 40/3 RTT él 3°28 | 41/3 | 28/7', 3!3¢| 5 b| British Match ............- £1 |39/6 | 41/- 4 06** 
78/- 60/1! 13!n¢ ee PI skid catncnccacesed fi 3-91*4 77/6 49/6 8 b 4 a| British Oxygen............ £1 | 77/- 78/6 3-06 
85/- 54/- 10 ¢ 5 a@| National Provincial ........ ra] 2-82*4 11/3 8/8, | IB ¢« 6 a | British Ropes ...........- 2/6 | 10/6 11/3 3-91 
56/6 37/9 wc 5 a| Westminster ‘B’.........-- él 3-69 /- 35/9 5!,4 IE GTi gt ok dancedeccds. 10/— | 58/-* | 58/3 2-40 
74/- 54/3 91nb ae eee £\ 3-81*4 95/- 56/4! ee Od Ot POE DE eo vcccccscccces 5/- | 95/- | 96/- 3-13 
27/9 17/- es a oe | eee 5/- 3-18 a2 /6 ™ 2-8 c a6 33 a | Hudson’s Bay ...........-- £1 |216/3 2221/3 2-91 
63/3 31/7!, an ins Nat. C . Bk. Scot..... 10/- 2-38* - c ¢ | Rank Organisation ........ 5/- | 13/- 13/4', | 3-64 
%/- | 67/6 sl Falken. 3-60 | 24/t2 | 13/-, | WB | 20, € | Sears ‘Ase eseeeeeee, /- | 24/1'2 | 25/844 | 3-89 
52/9 | 37/9 | S$ bl 4 a| Barclays D.C.O........005- £1 3-48 | 92/9 | 69/412 | 10 b| 5 a| Turner & Newali-...0.2.-41 | 9276 | 91/9 | 3.27 
58/9 43/9 7'2a 7'4b | Chartered Bank........... él 5-tt 4133/3 86/7'5 825 b ee 6 RN oo ccancucraeeeds | | 2-59 
£3433 | £275, $2-10c | $2-25c¢ | Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 2-78 11/3 9/9 10-4 ¢ ES OO eee 4:73 
£23'2 | £18716 | $1-60c | $1-65c | Bank of Montreal......... $10 2-94 | 43/3 31/9 t4'!ga | tl05¢b | United Molasses | 5-66 
4l 30! o ¢ ¢ | Bank of New South Wales. £20 3-67¢ | 
45/6 32/3 6 b 4 a! Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 4°40 a pi {Sec fe Sih gente +o 
| 2a 8 urma il... -54 
FINANCIAL £1734 | £145 I7'4b 7! Royal Dutch ... 3-08 
M/- | 2M. | -S B1 Bre'| Atmmnders........-.000.. ' 3-75 |153/- |131/— | $13945 | 45 7a | Shell Transport. 4-11 
54/- 41/3 7 b 6'4a | National Discount ‘B’ ...... £i 4-63*4 73/6 53/9 ese - Ultramar ...... a anil 
61/3 49/- 614b 6!4a | Union Discount ........... él 4:08 50/- 35/6 iS b Jina asses eens .10/- 48/3* | 48/3 4-66 
61/3 | 40/9 2123b | 20 i eee - 3-40 
is/- i276 | 15° b| ites Employers Liable stavaes fi Sar tare Lee. t eeel ehte | Sere ..... toy | 45/6 | 43/9 | 4°57 
23/9 |160/- 32-35¢ H4l-l7c | Eaut thee 8/6 2-56 c il a MN ai tdecdenaesndeuex 21/3 19/- 8-42 
quity & Law .........++- é 42/9 | 29/6 10 ¢] 10 c| Furness Withy............. fl 42/9 40/9 4:91 
356/3 1192/6 7 ai 6&0 b Legal & General.......... 5/- 1-40 20/6 14 10 10 b | London & O 
Ws/- [12/6 | 50, bY 20 a | Peart... 2... aeanecians 5/- 3-73 | 43/3 |31/6 | 8 b| 3 @|P&RODeld...--......, Hi | ayae jae | 8:43 
: ~  ftl47'a ¢ Ht162'2 c.| Prudential ‘A’.......... .-4/~ 3-04 et ne cal 
9/41, | 59/I1, | 10 'b| 8 'a| Royal Exchanges... i 3-230 2/9 | 19/- | Fac] a7C| Roma | ays fae | os 
%/- | 16/2", 4b} Tha! Bowmaker.............-- 5/- 2-94 MINES 
42/6 18/7'2 26 | 8!23a |) Lombard Banking...... cooly 2-17*9212/6 + 165/- @ b| 2 a| Anglo-American...... «+. 10/— |198/9* [210/- 3-81 
- 13/6 MOL DM Oh OT cononccccosscece rod 2-47 |147/6 [13 20 bi 10 a| General Mining ...... veee-fl 1142/6 [141/3* | 4-25 
#e/- | 34/9 25 b| 10 @| BET. ‘A’ Defd. ..........5/- 3-66 | 9/9 | 49/4'2 | 100 b | 40 a | Union Corporation .......2/6 | 80/9 | 79/10!.% 4-38 
18/3 12/6 © cl 10 ¢] Cable & Wireless. 2-74 | 33/4'2 | 26/10'2) 50 bi] 45 a@| Daggafontein...... 26/10!2| 17-67 
31/3 | 19/3 2 @| 4b] Land Securities. . ; 2-08 }198/1': AII/10'2] 70 a] 90 b| Free State Geduld 174/4', | 4°59 
28/6 14/7!, Mea 46b London & County .......10/= 2-92 at Stites = 6 = . evesbecsdientsin. . 64/6 " s 
2 2 a resident Brand .... 2 | 79/- -96 
FOOD, DRINK 180/- 119/41, 70 a| 100 b| Western Holdings ........5/— |165/7!, |162/6 5-23 
_ AND TOBACCO 75 57/5'4 | 12'4b 5 a | Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 73/3 74/9 4-0! 
as at, s ¢ ts ¢ Allied Bakeries sa caanevediile 2-5 23/2 21/3 | 120 b| 100 a | De Beers Defd. Reg. ...... 6-04 
W379 |1076* | “2ta9] 726 | International Tea 22000--8/— 3:85 | los | 77th Piss [s,s | London Tins seco csc¥/- 744 
"4/6 18/ Tol, : . see eg A Resacesescossauy 3-52 }100/7'2 | 73/1'2 | 12424] 37!2b | Rhod. Anglo-American... 5-06h 
0/3 18/1! 12tob @ | Ranks ....sceeceseeeeees 10/ 4:17 | 19/- 14/3 4'¢a | tl'gb | Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 4-34h 
3/9 | 42/-2 a 5, @ | Schweppes. ...++++++-+++.5/= 3-33*9 S8/I', | 44/6 | 26 ¢| 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. ..........10/— | 46/10!2| 50/7!, | 3-95 
16/- | 10/10! a | Bb | Tate & Lyle........--ee eee fl 3-87 9/10',; 7/6 3344a| 77?24b| Roan Antelope..........- 5/- | 9/- 9/9* | 5-34h 
2] wwe woe | Unigate ....eeceeeeeeeeeS/= 3-33**| 57/3 | 43/9 1S a@| 22!3b | Tanganyika Cons. . .-.10/- | 55/- ‘| 57/3 6°55 
Vian eM RO gia | US | 1/4, | inc] 1S © | Tronah... nS | O/3 | 21/6° | 10-08 
Me 2 a} 8125 | Distillers . . 
u/- | 14/711] 1 bl 6 7e| Flowers. 3°72 | 36/6 | 23/- 2.0 | t12!zb | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 36/6" | 36/6 | 13-42 
82/6 /- bt 10 a} Guinness 3-59 | 26/6 | 22/3 3° a} t7 a | Jokai (Assam) .........06++ £1 | 27/-* | 25/9 | 12-68 
gs a 05 4, e Ind Coope & Allsopp. . pie 3-64 19/- 15/9 OQ bi} 64 a| Nuwara Eliya ............- £i | 18/6 17/9 15-77 
_ 4 4@ | Watney Mann Defd......... "S34 | 2/42] 1/3 4 a| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/3 2/4'y | 13-47 
7/- }100/- | 17 by & a| Whitbread ‘A’ .......0022. él 3-70 | 7/3 | 3791, | 5 @| 25 b| London Asiatic........... 2/- | 6/54 | 7/3. | 8-28 
6/9 51/4! tT c T1054 British Amer. Tobacco ...10/- 4:28 10'4d 634d 8 c] Nil c | United SRIGURE scccccccee 2/- 8'4d Blad ee 
an 26/8'4 13436 Ta OUI cccucccccdacccee 10/- 4-290 | 91/6 48/- 93ga | 28!gb | United Sua Betong......... £1 | 87/- 91/6 8-19 
/9 | 54/3 1246] 8t@ | imperial Tobacco .......... él 6-04 | 86/- | 52/6 5 @| 15 b| Harrisons & Cros. Defd.....£1 | 71/10", 82/6 4-85 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON AND NEW YORK YIELDS. 
LONDON 
% The Economist Indicator : 
Indicator* | Yield % | 1959 1958 
1 291-9 4-75 High | Low High | . Low 
« » 4 333-2 43003463 245-0 25 
THE ECONOMIST be a4 ae ~s ~s 
. : (Oct. 28) (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) Feb. 26) 
ORDINARY SHARES = es pe | ( 
6 INDICATOR * 1953=100. ¢ 
Financial Times Indices 
] | 
’ 214% . 
Ord. Ord Fixed 2/0 Bargains | 
9 indext | Yield inet | COMSlS | Marked | "959 | ‘1958 
5 | ield 
21 296-8 4-10 94-43 4-87 23,731 High High 
2 236-0 4-11 94-59 4:85 24,424 297-7 25-5 
23 294-5 4-13 94-69 4:84 25,165 | (Oct. 28) | (Dec. 31) 
2% 293-8 4:14 94-99 4-81 26,862 Low Low 
4 27 294-7 4-13 95-35 4:77 24,237 212-8 154-4 
28 297-7 4-08 95-58 4°76 22,400 | (jan. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
<t ? t july 1, 1935=100. —-¢ 1928=100. a 
NEW YORK 


Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3=10) 


Yield 


25 
Rails % 


: . 50 | Yield 
STANDARD AND POOR'S iti 


LONG-TERM US GOVT. BONDS 




















** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 1534%. District, 14%. Lewis’s Investment, 20%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 15%. 
National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. National Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Schweppes, 20%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, 15%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 24, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £19,029,000 
compared with a deficit of £4,308,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £18,153,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net receipt ‘“ below-line” of £3,957,000 


leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £628,435,000 compared 
with £584,804,000 in 1958-59. 





Week| Week 
ended) ended 
Oct. | Oct. 
25, 24, 

1958 | 1959 


April 1, | April t, 
1958 | 1959 


to to 
Oct. 25, | Oct. 24, 
1958 1959 
























Ord. Revenue 


income TAK 2.00000 | 20,007) 18,312 
DUNE cccdurcousewe 1,1 1,300 
Death Duties....... : 4,500 
ND ws cn oe biek 800) 1,800 
Profits tax, EPT and 

iL cakneansanci 4,500 


a 


| 


30,707 30,412 


Other Inland Revenue 
OE o.o0sc0 8500 





Total Inland Revenue 





Castotie ..ssscs008 24,785) 26,067 
Cpa Set ccwe Mee 6,565 7,395 
Total Customs and 


EOD vnscacheces 31,350) 33,462 





Motor Duties....... 


PO (Net Receipts) .. 
Broadcast Licences .. 
Sundry Loans....... 
Miscellaneous ....... 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest....... 
Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer. 
Other Consolidated 
TO cass ses wan 


|} 371,583 | 319,227 
40,154) 39,615 
4,385| 4,825 














“Above-line” Surplus or 
ME .bccksiscabasuoecer 
“ Below-line"’ Net Expendi- 

GIG ss Kadscensvcsesec 


18,153] 19,029 
f. fr. 
20,805| 3,957 

ao = 
Total Surplus or Deficit .. 7 15,072 
Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 
Savings Certificates ........ 


Defence Bonds............ 
Premium Savings Bonds... . 


1146 
2,700 2,400 
3,246, 3,452 
1,300, 710 


8,105 7,708 





322,001 | 260,467 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959-60 compared with £14 million in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 





Advances Total 
| =. bo ionel eee 
ublic nk of | Debt 

Tender | Tap Dept. | England | 




































1958 
Oct. 25 180-8 5,282-7 
1959 
july 25] 3,090-0 + 2,132-3 | 234-9 | | 5,457-2 
Aug. 1] 3,110-0 TO | xis 5,480-9 
» 8] 3,130-0 234:5 oe 5,440°6 
» 15] 3,160-0 240-9 ue | $596 
» 22] 3,220-0 247° 1 oe 5,353°9 
29 | 3,250-0 214-5 | 3-0 5,358-7 
Sept. 5} 3,260-0 247-1 1-3 5,394-8 
12] 3,280-0 227:1 3-8 5,421-9 
» 19] 3310-0 232-0 a 5,453-6 
» 30 5, 270-1 1-8 | 5,570-1 
Oct. 3 247-5 3-0 5,556°8 
. 2 er | ww 5,603-9 
ee 241-4 |. 5,687-4 
24 217-8 | 5,700-5 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE syndicate maintained its bid at 

£99 2s. 10d. at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender and slightly increased the 
allotted share of its bid at this price from 
34 per cent to 37 per cent. The average 
discount rate on the whole allotment of 
£260 million rose by nearly 2d. to 
£3 8s. 6.74d. per cent. Total applications 
rose by £12 million to £456 million, a peak 
for the year. At yesterday’s tender the offer 
included {£50 million of 63-day bills 
together with £220 million of the normal 
13-week maturities. The Treasury is thus 
following the precedent in recent years of 
offering these shorter bills in the last two 
months of the year to help put the market 
in funds at the peak tax paying season. 

In New York the average rate of discount 
on 91-day bills fell from 4.099 per cent to 
4.022 per cent; the rate on 182-day bills 
was fractionally higher at 4.499 per cent. 

Credit has again been tight in the London 
market. On Tuesday one or two houses 
were “in the Bank” for a very small 
amount. The authorities had given special 
assistance on several days, partly in pur- 














chases of January maturities at 3% per cent. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
4'%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): NE Sect saeese 31732-31939 
ee 2 3 months ....... 31732-31939 
Discount houses... 2-2! 4 months ....... 3!732-3'939 

Money: 6 months ....... 3!732-3' 
Day-to-Day ....... 233-33, | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ....... 41,-5 
ROE o0csackss 3133 4 months ....... 414-5 
BE 006508050 3716 6 months ....... 4'2-5!4 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: 9 
rate: 2 October 19 ....... 4°99 
(from 3%, 10/9/59). 4 a WE scasune 4-022 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











Oct. 21, 


Oct. 28, 
1959 


(£ million) 1959 
















Issue Departments: 
Notes in circulation...... }2,012-0 |2,104-1 12,107-1 
Notes in banking dept.... | 4 21-3 18-3 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,046-3 |2,122-0 |2,122-0 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-7 0:8 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 0:4 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 2:3 23 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... | $16 12-0 12:4 
NN ekiGawieyesatet | 238-6 272-2 268-6 
RE Ss ess tvaeien eee 70-9 64:5 64:6 
WR Radews Catceweceees | 328-1 348-7 345-6 
Securities: 
Government............. 266-4 307-9 313-3 
Discounts and advances... 11-8 14-7 9:4 
Ms cu65c-ckorsbescnes 21-4 21-7 21-4 
re ee eee 299-6 344:3 344-1 
Banking department reserve. 39-2 22-3 2 


SPOON ccs cds ecsess 


* Government debt is 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,125 million on 
September 16th. 


£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





| 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 











Dateofi ay - 
. Average /Allotted 
Tender Offered | Applied | allotted | Rate of ia Max. 
Allotment | Rate* 
1958 | | a | % 
Oct. 24, 250-0 | 409-6 | 250-0 7:94 | 46 
1959 | | | 
July 24) 230-0 | 389-2 | 230-0 13/43 
» 31) 220-0 | 385-1 | 210-0 1B | 2 
| 
Aug. 7 230-0 | 368-8 | 230-0 97 | 582 
» 14) 250-0 | 407-2 | 250-0 13) 44 
” 21) 260-0 | 414-3 | 260-0 39°49 
* 28) 270-0 | 413-4 | 270-0 03 | 6! 
| | 
Sept. 4| 290-0 | 396-4 | 290-0 53 | 80 
» 11 | 290-0 | 453-5 | 290-0 47) SI 
” 18! 290-0 | 428-5 | 290-0 13 | 56 
” 25 290-0 | 430-0 | 290-0 24 | 64 
Oct. 2| 200-0 | 41-6 | 200-0 48 OSA 
» 9 | 290-0 | 433-2 | 290-0 00 | 66 
» 16) 270-0 | 444-4 | 250-0 91, 34 
5 23 | 260-0 | +5 | 260-0 ‘74 | 37 





* On October 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 10d. 
secured 37 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer this week was for £220 million of 91 day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Official Rates 


October 28 






| 
| 
































October 22 | October 23 


Market Rates: Spot 


| October 24 | October 26 | October 27 | October 28 











































United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-8034-7, 2-BO! g—tlig 2-80!! 6-136 2°80!p—53 
Canadian $... oe 2-657 2-65!'5 6-66! ig | 2°65!5) 6-66! ig 2-653g-') 
French Fr..... | 13°622-14-027 | 13-777%—-78'g | 13-77!4-! 13-77! g-!y 13-77-"4 13-7634-77 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12- 547, 12- 15-1, 12- 1834-19 12-19-14 12- 187g-19!, 12+ 19'g-3, 
Belgian Fr.... | 137-96- 140-45- 140-35- 140-35- 140-35 140-30- 
142-05 40 40 40 35 
Dutch Gid.... 10-48-10-80 10-60-!, 10 5979-60! 10-593,-60 10-597g-60!, 10-59!4-3, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'4-11-923, 11-73-"4 11-7134-72 11-7134-72 11-71 'g— 3, 11-70!5-34 11 +703.—5, 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-+0034-82-00!2 80- 15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1742!4-34 1742-'4 1742-'4 174134-42 1741 'g-3 17403,-41 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14+3734-14-59'4 | 14-527¢-53!g 14-5259-7 14-525—~7, 14-523g—5, 14-57-53 14°51 !9-34 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'2-19-62 19-3414-!, 19-34-14 19-34-14 19-335g-7, 19-335—-7, 19-33!4-3, 
NorwegianKr. | 19-71-20-30!2 20-O015g-7, 20-O015,-7, 20-015g~7, 20-01 !2-3, 20-0133-—5, 20:01-'4 
One Month Forward Rates 
Ne NUE ID 6 isc waeecdwnede 'Ig—l4c. dis Ig—'ac. dis 'g—tac. dis Ig—l4c. dis Ig~tygc. dis Ig—'4c. dis 
NTE htc sn dh ceneanoaebe 15-5gc. dis 2-Sac. dis 15—5gc. dis 716—16C. dis 716-716. dis 716-7 16¢. dis 
NTU 5 Ges. snee'ctcanaean '5-Ic. dis Sg—I'gc. dis 5g—I'gc. dis I'gc. dis 34-1! 4c. dis 34-1 4c. dis 
SWE Fre os. ccccevcccsccees I'g-le. pm I'4-le. pm 14-1c. pm I'g-7gc. pm I!1g-7gc. pm 1-34c. pm 
A re 3c. pm-2c. dis | 3c. pm-2c. dis | 3c. pm-2c. dis 6-Ic. pm 5c. pm-par | 3c. pm-2c. dis 
a re - 3g—'gc. pm | 3g—'gc. pm 3g—'gc. pm 5g—3gc. pm 5g—3gc. pm In—l4c. pm 
W. German D-Mk..........0008 1o—'4pf. pm par-'apf. dis | par-'gpf. dis |!gpf.pm—'gpf.dis| 'g—3gpf. dis 'g-'2pf. dis 
. Three Months Forward Rates 
ie Bente Bi nics cuosctvas 3g—'oc, dis 3g—'¢, dis 3g—!oc, dis 3g—!o¢. dis 3g—loc, dis 3g-'2c. dis 
Canadian $............ 115-15gc. dis | 1!5-15ge. dis W2- 1g. dis 13g—I loc. dis Sie-l? ec. dis | 15)g-17;¢¢. 45 
BE Wes ncncnassna 33g-3'gc. pm 3'4-3c. pm 4-3c. pm 3'g-27gc. pm 3-234c. pm | 27g-25ec. pm 
W. German D-Mk...... 1'4-34pf. pm = [!4pf.pm-—'apf.dis'4pf.pm—l4pf.dis) '4pf. pm—par 3g—Sepf. dis 15-34pf. dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 249/113, | 250/- 250/- | 250/034 | 250/13. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
® Prices and Wages......... This week eee Oct. 3rd 
Prices and Wages Manpower and Output.... Oct. 17th Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 24th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Aug. 29th United States............. Oct. 10th 
. Unit 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
mid-June 
WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator(®): 
UE No oo oa wake bnacncdesase reesei |1952=100} 92 SS. i a 90 91 | 9 91 | 92 
PO adic aciaesccvenesdncsseeeteane “ 90-8 98:8 | 94:8 87-1 87-1 | 84-7 85-0 86-3 
PONG 5.se'd da adiness sews Pewessedeevic a 81-5 95-9 80-1 79-2 79-2 79-9 | 80-0 80-5 
PN iturs boxe ust-aece cnawee dies ceoee o 95-6 79-7 70-8 78:5 | 79-4 79-6 | 81-8 84-5 
er eer eer i 101-8 107-2 104-3 127-7 | 127-6 133: 129-5 } 130-3 
Monthly averages 1958 1959 
eer een 1956 | 1957 | 1958 ] july | August | Sept. | May | june | July | August | Sept 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries ........... |1954= 100] 106-7 107-4 100-8 101-4 101-0 100-2 101-4 | 100-9 | 100-9 101-9 102-1 
Mechanical engineering ............... ‘a 116-5 121-9 123-5 123-3 123-5 123-5 124-6 | 123-6 123-5 124-2 124-4 
ee rere a 114-3 114-9 114-5 114-1 114-5 114-5 115-7 114-8 | 114-5 115-1 115-2 
Building and civil engineering ......... = 109-5 113-7 114-2 114-0 114-0 113-8 113-5 113-3 113-2 113-3 113-3 
PID PU v6.00 cc eeedFisccvsecests as 109-4 112-3 111-9 111-8 111-6 111-3 111-0 11-0 | 110-9 111-0 111-0 
Products of: 
All manufacturing industries ........... - 107-0 110-4 Hit-1 Hitt 1it-t Tit-t 111-3 Ht-3) | Utt-2 111-3 111-4 
Chemicals and allied trades............ a 103-1 106-5 105-6 105-1 105-0 105-0 107-4 107-4 106-3 106-0 106-4 
Iron and steel......... peerteraecsceva ee 112-8 125:2 129-9 129-6 129-6 129-6 129-7 128-3 128-3 | 128-3 128-3 
TUE Sone cared uasiened enc ces« | = 97-5 100-9 97-9 97-9 97-7 97-1 95-5 95-7 95-6 | 95:9 96-6 
FOU SIINUN 6 Fe cei ccseescccs - 105-8 | 107-1 | 104-9 105-2 105-1 | 105-5 106-2 106-1 | 106-2 | 1068 107-0 
Commodities: Bee 
RANG WEP 660. 6b6Si05 6 Cotes cocseee i 95-1 90:7 77-2 77-3 76-4 7s-$ 68:5 | 70:2 | ‘69-7 69-2 69-3 
ME, PONT has cdeaeve weaves siideseces ag 90-6 101-1 72-4 71-8 72-0 67-6 78-8 75:7 78-6 84:8 82-i \ 
Rubber, No. I RSS, one month future.. | “ 143-4 131-6 118-2 117-0 119-1 120-1 149-0 140-9 142-3 156-1 162-2 
SORPOUE, WOPONE: 66s cccccccscsiesds a 109-5 109-7 102-1 102-1 101-9 99-1 94-6 94-5 94:9 95-1 | 95-1 
Copper, ex-warehouse .........se0000% i 132-4 88-3 | 79-4 80-4 82-8 84-2 95-0 92:5 | 88-8 | 93-6 | 92-6 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
IE Oak ccs cccsedces sebgtwatice | 1956=100} 102-0 105-8 109-0 108-5 108-3 108-4 109-1 | 109-3 | 109-0 ; 109-3 108-7 
RRA PY ee ere re eee ee ‘i 102-2 104-9 | 107: 106-0 105-2 | 105-6 108-1. | 108-4 107-4 | 108: 106-1 
| | | 
AN ROMS ocicccccevececcvcesccseseses 1938= 1002 254 263 271 270 270 270 272 272 | 271 272 271 
PUM cbcaceweccsssceducsesee¥ causes ess é 269 276 282 279 277 278 284 | 285 282 | 284 279 
Di ccicisaceeeccenvemeaeeten See a 145 155 172 173 174 174 179 ist | isi | 181 18! 
Clothing....... EUpeeesds cere paateves oa 263 267 269 268 268 268 267 268 267 | 268 268 
PN Be on 6554 kc eedbeccais wees a 251 268 281 275 275 275 276 276 | 276 | 276 277 
Household durable goods ............. Be 308 308 307 305 305 305 299 | 299 =| 299 =| 299 299 
DUM Pe caSacsitescuenctesevecvancawe a 264 272 276 276 276 276 255 255 256 | 256 256 
WO cc av ceucudadceeveetignceecus a 4i1 421 | 428 428 428 428 428 | 428 | 428 | 428 430 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending).........0eseeeeees | 1938= 100 38 37 | 36 36 36 | 36 36 | 9-36 3% | 8436 | 36 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | | | 
Import prices: 
PP 5h dob 5s hoa PhS ER adhe s ee eeEs | 1954=100 105 107 | 99 98 99 | 98 97 | we a | 98 98 
Food, Grink: and tobacco ......ccsccecs a 101 | iol | 97 98 | 97 CC 97 96 | 97 | 97 97 | 98 
SUNNE, WIVIEEE 0.6 os da tears eccswe deeds | F 106 | 10 | 96 94 94 | 93 91 | 92 93 | 94 94 
PUMUGESR aN RA cheers teks ke ciwedawees ‘i Ho | 128 112 110 12 | 113 103 | 102 104 | 101 | 99 
PUNUININNOG BOGE 6... cccccccccecss a 10 | 104 101 100 102 | 101 104 103 102 | 104 | 105 
Export prices: 
Pe UNE Vcc kcth Gch sdb nceewssccdesess és 106 | Hl 110 110 110 109 109 | 109 | 108 108 109 
Ge MINE Satedcccdsseskucsqene ee 106 109 iit Ht 112 110 iit Hit | 110 110 Hl 
WER tae abceedersceataceesecec ete - 12 | 15 118 19 Wgo | 117 116 WSs | m2 | 113 113 
ENSINGOTING POGUE .....ccsccccccsce od 107 2 | 115 m5 | 16 | 114 117 116 116 117 118 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........... “ 99 | 101 | 101 102 101 100 97 98 | 97 95 98 
Terms of trade: | | | 
Ratio of import to export prices ...... i 99 96 90 89 | 90 | 90 89 | 89 | 90 | 91 90 
| ee | | | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS j 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952=100] 157-0 112-7 | 67:1 66-6 65:0 | 65:7 64:6 | 69:2 | 69:7 | 69:6 71-0 
UK WAGES | 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
Be WNC ies casccddasedneceiecc’ 1956=100] 104-7 110-0 114-0 113-7 114-1 114-7 116-8 | 116-8 117-0 | UN7-1 117-2 
DN idawabcwesinn cee ucKenecneunnaswss - 104-8 110-0 113-8 113-6 113-9 114-5 116-7 116-7 116-9 | 117-0 117-0 
WON rds Uae wedledetieatanueceees “a 104-2 109-7 114-0 114-0 114-7 114-9 116-7 116-7 117-0 117-2 117-7 
NNO siikiiba Nese cbikeddeeectaes Set" 105-5 111-3 115-8 115-6 116-0 116-5 118-7 | 118-7 118-9 119-1 119-4 
| Sept., | 
Pee WG sabes caster iediiitcdsss | 1939= 100 272 286 | 296 296 | 297 298 304 | 304 304 | 304 | 305 
} } | 
Weekly earnings: (4) ...........0ee008 | } 
Wt WON Sec ci cae i eacecdcceccwenes = 200 8 | 212 5 | 217 4 4214 25 | ea de 222 65 
DG iaeheseddbertsiagstikehnatestans 2 237 11 | 251 7 | 256 8 | 253 25 | | 262 115 | 
ONO Sats Si 655 SenaecRieecedusneeed a 123 2 | 129 6 | 133 II 131 35 | 137 05 | | ' 
ct., | ) | 
Pe WON isktciviwadunciaaeseedeias | 1938=100 377 399 408 4025 | 4185 | pa nme. wa 
SU vGctivayotoxecwhaeeeusnevecarwes si 345 | 365 | 372 3675 3815 | eee Lai] sea I 
POONA Gacinedsnsdeacbsnaceasteheksh _ 379 398 | 412 4045 | | 425) we | oe aa | 
| 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Figures relate to April survey. (6) In general males under 21 and females under 
18 years of age. (7) Certain changes have been made in the classification and coverage of the Board of Trade’s index numbers in this section. (8%) The series for 
a items" and “‘ other items" have been revised throughout; quotations for Middle East and Venezuelan crude oil now replace the previous quotation for gasoline. 


wing to a change in the tea quotation used, some revisions have also been made in the series for “ all items ’’ and “ food” from June 2, 1959. (9) Revised figures 
for September 22nd: food, 86-0; fibres, 79-3. 
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LET CANADA'S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE T9 
CANADA 





You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the 
Canadian market. 

The Bank with over 750 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion, 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Resources Exceed $3,000,000,000 


Trade Promotion 
is our Specialty 


The promotion of trade has been one 
of the principal objects of our bank 
for the past years. If you are doing 
business in the Far East, our large 
Foreign Division assures you friendly 
co-operation. 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office :. Tokyo, Japan 


188 offices throughout Japan 
OVERSEAS : 
London Branch : 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 
New York Agency : 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
Calcutta Representative Office: 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-! 
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What if 
it had 
happened 

to you? 


Another street accident! It’s a 
-sickening thought: ‘“‘A minute ago 
it hadn’t happened, might not 
have happened at all!” 

But when it Acs happened, it 
may mean being off work for at 
least a couple of months. In the 
meantime those hard-earned sav- 
ings dwindle. No holiday, no new 
suit... 

Unless, of course, you take pre- 
cautions, The Prudential can cover 
a lot of misfortunes that can hap- 
pen to you. A Prudential personal 
accident policy means money com- 
® ing in regularly. Get in touch 

with the Prudential now. 








Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LID. 


(Incorporated in the Union of Soith Africa.) 


PL eee £3,300,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 Shares of 2/6 each)  £3,000,000 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1959. 


Ore milled, 1,349,000 tons. Slime treated for Uranium Oxide, 1,956,965 tons. 
sold yield Uranium Oxide yield 
oz. fine dwt. per ton Ib. lb. per ton 
877,250 13,006 0.342 Per ton 
Gold : se - milled 
Total Working Revenue £10,994,105 * 3 0 
Total Working Expenditure 4,618,068 8 6 


Working Profit 6,376,037 £4 14 6 
Per Ib. 

Uranium : sold 
Working revenue £4 2 10 
Treatment costs . 1,042,723 1 15 


Working Profit (subject to adjustment) 1,704,211 £211 § 
Sulphuric Acid : —— 

Working revenue £426,727 

Working costs 265,454 


Working Profit 161,273 
Total Working Profit 8,241,521 
Sundry Revenue /ess Expenses 49.884 


Taxation (£3,657,144) and Mineral Lease Consideration 
(£901,948) 4,559,092 


Profit after Taxation and Mineral Lease Consideration .. . 3,732,313 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 30th June, 2.496.722 
490, 


£6.223.035 
Dividends declared—No. 26 of Is. 0d. and No. 27 of Is. 1d. ‘ 
per share 2,500,000 
Transfers to Capital Reserve : 
Repayment on account of capital portion 
of uranium and acid loans......... £514,744 
Net expenditure on mining assets /ess 
realisation of investments 217,305 
—_——- 732,049 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at - : 
30th June, 1959 £2,990.986_ 
——— 
The available Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1959, was estimated at 4,665,000 ‘ons 
of an average gold value of 14.7 dwt. over a stoping width of 42.5 inches. 
The average Uranium value of the ore reserve was 0.529 Ib. of uranium oxide 
per ton. —_—__—- —— _ ; 
The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries. 
A. MOIR & CO. LTD., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


3,232,049 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


KEW MUKASSIEN 


a ; : y , ie, . 
OLE ETL, a VEL 





OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 


AHNNTIQUNTUNUUVNNTONUYNEOUSOOUQONNOSOOGNNUGOOONONUSEOUNUEOEQOOUONOEAOOOOONOQUOUEONOENOUOEROOSOOAGSETOS UAE Gna AUNINGENRUQUUINIUESUUALAUUONVOGUGOUSOGRUSUGRAATUOUAG0S C0000 STARA 


1, North John Street __ Head ___ 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 Offices LONDON E.C.3 





TATE RS 


HT 


HLAUUALUALUUAN 


il NUMA! 0H 





They have added something like £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in ca ne 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. : 
Ten million families 
save in this way, with 
the help of the Home 
Service Insurance Man. 
Together, they form a great 


‘thrift movement that 













PEOPLE 
LIKE 
JACK 
AND 
JACK 
AND 
_ JACK 
ARE WORTH 
MILLIONS | 

































helps people to help @# 
the nation 


by helping themselves. 





"Issued by The Industrial Life Offices Association 





«d 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


have the following immediate vacancies in their Head Offices in London. 
ASSISTANT TO HEAD OF EDUCATION SECTION, PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


A university graduate, between 25 to 35, with proved administrative ability, is required to assist the 
Head of Education Section in Esso’s public relations activities in the field of education, with particulat 
emphasis on Public and Grammar Schools, Technical Colleges and Universities. Some experience of teaching 
or educational work and public speaking would be an advantage. 


SUPPLY ASSISTANT, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


A university graduate, between 21 and 28, with a bent for work im the economic orf statistical 
fields,, is required for Supply Department, which is concerned with the supply and distribution of crude oil and 
finished products. Duties would include programming and the arranging of day-to-day opcrations, as well 
as long term planning. Training will be given to fit the successful candidate for the job. 


SALES ASSISTANT, MARKETING RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 


A university graduate, between 21 and 28, with an aptitude for statistics and economics, is required 
for the Volume Estimates Section. The work involves the assessment, by a mathematical approach, of the 
oil industry’s potential and the estimation of future national oil consumption. Some experience of similar 
market research work would be an advantage, but is not essential. 


! Salary in each case according to age, experience and qualifications. The Company operates a gencrous 
| contributory Pension Plan and there are other ancillary benefits. 


Write, quoting Ref. H 0.4, to Manage, 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING, 
16 CHARLES I STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


















UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 


DATA PROCESSING DIVISION 


On January 4, 1960, a new group of Student/Trainees will commence a comprehensive training course of 
up to two years’ duration covering IBM Punched Card and Computer Equipmem, Systems Applications, 
Organisation and Method, Investigation and Reporting, Workfiow, Card Design and. Sciling Techniques. 
During training these men will be paid a more than adequate salary according te presemt carnings. Thereafter, 
am excellent basic salary, plus various commissions and bonuses, should meas am income of over £2,000. 


These highly responsible posts comprise detailed investigation, preparation of mew methods of recording, 
accounting and computing. Basically re-shaping whole groups of departmental routines ia these ficids. 
Therefore the opportunities are exciting and the work absorbing and very rewarding from all points of vicw. 


Applications will be welcome from mem age 22-33 of good educational background (preferably university 
level) who have experience in the indicated fields, preferably with qualifications er specific experience. 
Applications will also be considered from those im the younger age brackets who have mo expcrience but have 
a real interest im mechanised accounting and control. 


Applications, giving full details, to the Personnel Manager, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 101 Wigmore 
Street, London, W.i, quoting reference DP/6i1. 





| Young men (age 30 to 35) who welcome hard work and responsibility are invited 


to apply for training for top executive positions with British Industrial Group with 
world wide interests. 


University degree is helpful but not essential ; qualifications which are essential 
= oo character, proved ability, loyalty, good educational standard and experience 
of industry. 


. Selected applicants will operate initially as personal assistants to Directors and will 
be expected, if successful, to qualify within a few years for appointment as Directors 
of Subsidiary Companies. 





Remuneration offered will match qualifications required. 


If interested, please write, giving full details of education and industrial experience 
and asking for initial interview with a Director, Box 1222. 





OUNG ee on =. > es ors, 2 per pupa ms nage | COoR- 
department, w em partic’ oa LIMITED.—. opportunity ers as 
international payments. Previous experience and knowledge Management Traines to Graduates not over 26 years of age.— 
of _Srcpeen Tengeeeee Seite Ss get coeiliel, Salary Applications will be treated im strict confidence and should 
a age ve = qoatioatons. = be made on an ey - which coe be ae 
writi' cretary, oscow aroday The Secretary. Commercial imnance rates 

Bank” Limited, Sis300 Sallsoary Hours, Plasvery" Cican Lté.. 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 
London, E.C.2, — NR de Ss cred atk ae. OFFICERS —— by TANGANYIKA 
VERNMENT Commerce and ———— Department ¢a 
_ STATISTICIAN contract for ome tour of 30/36 months first instance. 
If you have a good honours degree in Economics with gy NS — FE EY 
Statistics as a special subject and would like to joim the ia scale Gncluding Inducememt Pay) £8 ee to £1,617 a 
central information and statistics department of the Commes- year. Gratuity at rate of 13$ per cent. of total substantive 
wealth’s largest glass manufacturing organisation, you are salary drawa. Outfit allowance £45. Free passages. Liberal 
invited to write about yourself to the Personne! Officer leave on full salary. Candidates, aged 25-40, must posses 
(Graduate Recruitment}, Piikington Brothers Limited, + university degrees, preferably in Economics, or be members of 
Helens, Lancs. Initially, you would be required to assist one of the recognised a bodies. Write to the 
the collection of market data and the preparation of forecasta. Crown Agents, 4, eee, S.W.1. State age, name 
It is hoped that later there will be an opportunity to lead a in block lett full qualifications and experience and quote 


section engaged on this work. Ref. M3A/52848/E.N. 
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Asttecetes are invited for A a oa appointments 
in the Minist of serene overnment of the 
United Kingdom iby: 


Federal Chief Accountant 
Assistant Federal Chief Accountant 


Application is also invited for a post in the Department of 
the Auditor-General of 


Assistant Auditor-General 


The original tour of on will be for a period of two 
years (probationary period months) and leave will be 
ane at three days for anh month’s resident service in 

Libya. Contribution to a contributory Provident Fund is 
compulsory. Quarters are pecs at a reduced rental. A 
knowledge < Arabic would be an advantage. Commencing 

pend on qualifications and experience. 

Federal chiet Accountant.—An appointment in Grade | 
of the service the minimum salary which is £11,800 per 
annum. Applicants should preferably be in possession of 
a@ recognised accounting qualification and have experience in 
charge of Government accounts. A knowledge of machenierd 
accounts Geyboerd) and of methods survey is desirable. 

Assistant rw Chief Accountant.—An appointment in 
Grade II of service the minimum salary of which is 
£L1,500 per oan Applicants should have experience in 
Government accounts and preferably knowledge of keyboard 
accounting machines. 

Assistant Auditor-General. An appointment in Grade II 
of the service the minimum salary of which is £11,500 per 
oan. Applicants should have wide auditing expericnce 


systems. 
Applications, together with — | of sllstaeen should 
be addressed to The Em United Kingdom of 
Libya, 58 Princes Gate, Sou Teen London, S.W.7, 
marked “ Appointments.” ~As interviews can be arranged 
at_a very carly date, immediate-application should be made. 


OVERSEAS AND EXPORT 
CONTROLLER 


Applications are invited for the above situation 
from suitably qualified senior Executives aged 32 to 
50. This is a new appointment concerned with the 
export and manufacture abroad of a specialty range 
of products of great importance te the Packaging 
Industry. The Company is a world leader in its ficld 
and has its own subsidiaries in the Commonwealth 
territories as well as a network of licence arrange- 
ments in other Industrial Countries, The successful 
applicant will be required to make periodic visits to 
different Commonwealth territories and his previous 
industrial experience should justify earnings im the 
region of £3,500 per annum.—State age, education. 
experience and present emoluments, to Box 1229. 





“THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, 
SCOTTISH COMMITTEE 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Applications are invited for the of Chief Executive, 
which will become vacant on February 1 1, 1960. The — 
complete responsibility te Committee 
pianning and prosecution of oS yes > Scotland and entails 
close liaison with the Council in London. ae hs o = 
task of raising design standards must be supported by 
and initiative as well as a sound and proved Undersandl nding 
ae 


Salary around £2,000. There is a contributory 
pension sabe. —Applications, marked “ ge should be 
addressed to The Establishment Officer, Scottish Design 
Centre, 46 West George Street, — 





WE WANT YOUNG MEN 
WHO SET THEIR SIGHTS HIGH 


Long-range expansion plans at Burroughs mean we 
need ambitious young men (22-30) immediately. 


If have Accounting Knowledge (preferably 
qualified), or are University graduate or successful 
salesman—and still have an eye open towards a 
lifetime career that will permit you to use ALL your 
ability with absolutely no limitation in growth— 
Burroughs offers you the opportunity you have been 
looking for. 


We will train you and pay you well while we are 
doing it. 


Then, as a Burroughs Sales Representative, you can 
set your own advancement goals. 


Write, giving full details and suggesting a day for 
interview, to: 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—MARKETING, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
LIMITED 


AVON_ HOUSE, 
356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


or to the Manager of any Burroughs Branch. 


A COMMONWEALTH CORRESPONDENT is required 
for the London Press Service which is sent daily oY 


Common who 
have a keen understanding of economies. and constitutional 
seblectn, Win be responsible’ for reporting on current Common 
wealth developments and writing caplanetory items and 
on Commonwealth topics. Personal acquaintance with one 
or mone of the member States of the Commonwealth (apatt 
from the United Kingdom) is desirable. The post is graded 
SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER (unestablished); — 
£1,395 to £1,660 (men); £1,345 to £1,600 (women) —W . 
ving age, full details of weriecations and experience. 
(@.E.944), Ministry of Labour and National on 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, Farring' tor 
Street, London, E.C.4. Only those candidates selected 
interview will be advised. 
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A LARGE INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


with factories in the UK and manufacturing and selling companies overseas, has 
Accountants under 35 years of age, who have experience of or are interested in :— 


There is considerable scope for advancement. 


Appticants 


should write, 
to Box 1228. 


giving details of 


age, 


vacancies for Qualified 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 
WORKS ACCOUNTING 
MANAGEMENT AUDIT 


experience, qualifications and present salary 








MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


A leading international company in the computer field requires a Market Research Manager at its U.K. 
Head Office in London to take charge of a small specialist department under the General Sales Manager. 


The work 


includes research into specific problems ; 


assistance in establishing control measurements ; 


and 


consolidation of information for company distribution. An ability to get on with people at all levels is essential. 


Applications will be considered ftom graduate economists aged under 35 who have had at least 5 years’ 


experience in economics and statistics. 
insurance. 


Starting salary £1,400 — £1,750; non-contributory pension and life 


This opening should appeal to a young man who wishes to join a dynamic organisation. 


Please reply in confidence to: 


Robert Clive 


(Consultants) Limited 





Appointments Consultants, 
27 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. W.1. 


CHIEF ORGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER 


We are co-ordinating organisational 


Experience in organisation and methods 
30-45 age group. 


is essential and preference will be 


investigations into a separate Organisation and Methods Group at 
our Main Works in the Midlands and we require a departmental head to control 


its activities. 


given to applicants in the 


Salary level will depend ‘on qualifications, experience and ability and we are prepared to pay up to 
£1,500 per annum for the right man. 


Apptications giving full details should be sent to the Personnel Manager, 


Becston, Nottingham, quoting ref. OM/ 


LEADING instrument manufacturing group requires an 

experienced Secretary/Accountant for one of its major 
units. The position is progressive and the salary attractive. 
Help on re-housing would be given if necessary. The aim 
is to fill this vacancy from applicants who have occupied or 
occupy a corresponding No. 2 position with an_ existing 
instrument manufacturer of international renown.—Box 1219. 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


Old-established STOCKBROKERS, about to move 
into new and larger premises, require a Qualified 
Accountant to take over the management of the office 
and staff and to advise the Partners on _ general 
accountancy matters. Previous expericnce of stock- 
brokers office, cither actual emp'oyment or audit work. 
essential, but a detailed knowledge of Stock Exchange 
procedure is not necessarily required. Applicants 
must have at least 10 years’ experience in accountancy 
and preference will be given to a sound knowledge 
of modern office procedure and office machinery.— 
Please write. in_ confidence, giving full details. to 
Box C.783, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


MILK MARKETING BOARD 

AWARDS IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
The Milk Marketing Board invite applications for their awards 
for vocational study and for research in agricultural economics. 
The awards are open to men and women who are graduates 
of universities in the United Kingdom in any subject, but 
Preference is given to those whose degrees have been obtained 
in economics, in social or business studies or in agriculture. 
Candidates are expected to have gained a first-class or good 


second-class Honours degree but any qualifications of similar 
Status may be accepted. 


There are two categories of awards: 

(a) STUDENTSHIPS (£600 — £700 per annum) are for 
Post-graduate students qualified to study for a post-graduate 
degree or diploma or to take up research work in agricultural 
economics ; 

(b) FELLOWSHIPS (£800 — £1,200 per annum) are for 
Persons who have already had experience in post-graduate 
Study in some subject cognate with agricultural economics. 


Applications should be sent not later than December 31, 1959, 
fo the Secretary. Awards in Agricultural Economics, Milk 
Marketing Board. Thames Ditton, Surrey, from whom further 
Particulars and fogms of application may be obtained. 


For other appointments see page 458 
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Ericsson Telephones Limited, 





PROPERTY 
SAVE INHERITANCE TAXES 
Discerning investors avoid inheritance tax by 


investing in BAHAMAS REAL ESTATE consistently 
showing high annual appreciation. 

_ Five newly bui't modern two- to four-bedroom houses 
in exclusive DICKS POINT arca of NASSAU—prize- 
winning  architecture—quality construction—Westing- 
house Electric kitchen and laundry equipment— 
servants’ quarters—beautifully landscaped with palms 


and citrus trees. 
FOR SALE 
NEPTUNE LANE, LIMITED 
NASSAU BAHAMAS 


P.O. BOX 543. are TELE : 6276 
EDUCATION AND COURSES 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE _ 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other ecxams.—Prospectus (mention exam) from 
. . Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two lectures 
entitled “‘ The Reformation and Economic Change in 
Europe ” will be delivered by Professor H. Trevor-Roper 
(Oxford) at 5.30 p.m. on November 3rd and Sth, at Bedford 
College. Regent's Park, N.W.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary. DAVIES’S, 


2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—-University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C,4. 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


FILM WORTH SEEING is taken with a 16 mm Paillard 
Bolex cine camera. £220.—Wallace Heaton Ltd., The 
Camera People, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
2 150.00 NU-WAY OIL BURNERS have been 
° , installed since 1921 supplying clean 
economical labour-free warmth in the home. Thermostat 
control. Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest 
form of automatic heat Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box 
A543). Droitwich. 
OUND—a more relaxed attitude to life with wonderful 
El Cid Sherry. It’s the perfect Amontillado that plcases 
everyone’s palate. Why don’t you try it? 
CCOUNTANTS and Top City men prefer good staff (male 
and female) introduced by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. y 
OUND—a new interest in winter photography with our 
Pocket Electronic Flash. £18 18s.—City Sale & Exchange 
Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4,. 
RANSLATION, French, German, Spanish, Italian. Techni- 
cal and Commercial.—Box 1227. 
HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should 
the law be changed? Decide for yourseif after reading 
“SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT_HOMO- 
SEXUALITY,” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. Price Is.. postage 4}d. 


-REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers. 

Write to the Manhaging Director, Remploy Ltd. 25-28 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 lines). 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 

porated in Canada with limited Liability)—CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT CON- 
SOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK.—NEW BRUNSWICK 
RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK.— 
CALGARY & EDMONTON RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK.—In preparation for the payment of 
the half-yearly interest due January 1, 1960, on the above 
stocks, the Transfer books will be closed on November 20. 
1959, and wi!) be reopened on January 2. 1960.—R. F. 
Tremayne, Deputy Secretary. 8&8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
London. S.W.1. October 23. 1959, 


~ BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first nine 
months of the year 1959 compared with the first nine months 
of the year 1958 have been issued. 





1959 
Kilometres run .. ee ee . ee ee 4,610,527 
Tons 

Passenger Traffic ee ee 1.314—Esc. 14,051,000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals ee ee ee 130.829—Esc. 17.644.000 

Other .. es e 436.776—Esc. 56,339,000 
Transit Traffic : 

Minerals ee oe ee 361.201—Esc. 171.865.000 

Other .. ee os 79,929—Esc. 51,296,000 
Miscellaneous : 

Receipts ae ee ae — —Esc. 10.953.000 


1,010.049—Esc, 322,148,000 


Tons (excluding Service Traffic) 


Working Expenses in Africa .. Esc. 179,089,000 


Net Operating Reccipts Esc. 143,059,000 


1958 
Kilometres run .. es “ ee e< 4,645,724 
Tons 

Passenger Traffic ee ee 1.231—Esc. 13,099.000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals 131,414—Esc. 18,232.000 

Other ee 77,622—Esc. 57,525,000 
Transit Traffic : 

Minerals ee ee 354,802—Esc. 170.860,000 

Other .. ee ee 77,.622—Esc. 57.525,000 
Miscellaneous : 

Receipts ee ee es — ~—Esc. 7.767.000 
Tons (excluding Service Traffic) 1,050,414—Esec. 324,396,000 
Working Expenses in Africa .. ee ee Esc. 179,909,000 


Esc. 144,487,000 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures 
and 90 per cent of the cquity of the Benguela Railway. 


Net Operating Receipts 





NOTICE 


The National Iranian Oil Co. offers for sale during the year 
1960 a total quantity of 5,644,000 cubic metres of Iranian 
Light and Heavy Crude Oils in the following quarterly 
quantities : 


Licut Crupe Orn Heavy Crupe O71 
F.O.B. BANDAR Masnur’ F.O.B. KyiarG IsLanp 





Ist quarter 1,375,000 NIL cubic metres 
2nd quarter .269,000 125,000 ,, es 
3rd quarter 1,294,000 125,000 _ ,, oe 
4th quarter 1,331,000 125,000 ,, - 
5.269.000 375,000 . « 








Main characteristics of crude oils offered are: 
‘ 


Licut Crupe Ow Heavy Crupe Or 


Av. Specific Gravity 8530 8664 
at 60°F (34.39° APD (31.8 APD 

Sulphur % wt. 13—1.4 1.6— 1.8 

Vapour pressure, Ibs. 6.5 — 8.0 8.0 — 9.0 


at 100°F 


Particulars as to price, payment, ctc., may be obtained from 
the National Iranian Oil Company, Distribution Division, 
Tehran, Iran, to whom proposals may also be addressed. 





ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


With reference to their announcement dated October 9, 1959, 
fegarding the INTERIM DIVIDEND for the year 1959 on the 
shares of Fils. 20 registered in the United Kingdom section 
of the Amsterdam Register, N.M. Rothschild & Sons are 
authorised by Royal Dutch Petroleum Company and by 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N.V., Amsterdam, the 
Transfer Agent, to announce that the rate of exchange fixed 
for the payment of the dividend is Fis. 10.60=£1. The gross 
amount of the: dividend will be £0 2s. 9.962d. per share and 
the amount of the 15 per cent Netherlands Dividend Tax 
£0 Os. 5.094d. per share. 

New Court. St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4, 


London, 
October 23, 1959. 
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TRADE MARK 








YAWATA produces all kinds of steel which can fully 
comply with requirements of any industry. 
Iron and steel of the best quality is used to make our 
plates with which pipes shown above are manufactured. : 

A continuing programme of scientific and engineering 
research is maintained for one purpose—to help the user 
make a better product. 

Contact YAWATA today. Learn how your Partner in 
Progress can help you! 
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nerever steel is used YAWATA is always dependable 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. [- 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO. 


F EUROPEAN OFFICE AMERICAN OFFICE 
Kloster strasse 22, Room 2009, Seagram Building, 
Duesseldorf, West Germany 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A, 


Cable Address: YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF Cable Address: YAWATAISCO NEWYORK 


